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HE RECENT GOLD EXPORTS did not excite the apprehension that 
was formerly occasioned by similar movements. The favorable 
condition of the foreign trade of the United States and the changes for 
the better in the monetary laws, as well as prosperous domestic con- 
ditions, have brought about a degree of confidence that is not easily 
shaken. Nevertheless the business public is very sensitive to any 
sympton that might be construed to indicate a turning of the tide, 
and the fact that the tendency to the export of gold makes little im- 
pression indicates the belief among bankers and financial leaders that 
the stock necessary to be held as reserve is not being trenched on. 
In other words, that the present exportations represent the product of 
our mines that is not needed in our own money markets. But it 
must be added that the flow of gold to and from a country is a feature 
of exchange operations always closely watched, and the exact expla- 
nation of which is eagerly sought. 

In the case of the other great commercial nations the great Gov- 
ernment banks, in one way and another, exert more or less control 
over the movement of the standard metal. The Bank of England 
raises or lowers the rate of discount according to the condition of its 
gold reserve, which under its organic law controls its note issues. 
The Bank of France prevents the outgo by virtually charging a pre- 
mium, and attracts importation by offering the same. In these days 
of large transactions and small profits it takes very little in the way 
of premium either way to accomplish the desired result. 

The United States seems to be the only country having a large 
stock of gold where trade in the metal is perfectly free, or at least 
subject only to the natural laws governing the money market. There 
is no agreement among the large banks of New York to fix discount 
rates, and the United States Treasury pays gold on demand to who- 
ever presents Government notes. The discount rates are the result- 
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ant of the independent action of the banks and all other capitalists 
and financial institutions having money to loan, and this action is 
governed only by the laws of demand and supply. 

The ease and speed of communication between this country and 
Europe enable transactions to be made in all kinds of securities, as 
well as gold, at a margin of profit that would have been impossible a 
few years ago. The large shipment made a short time ago on one of 
the fastest of the ocean liners, it is alleged, would not have been made 
on any boat with a slower record. 

It is, however, to be expected, whenever the money markets of 
any commercial nation show symptoms requiring the strengthen- 
ing of the reserves, that efforts will be made to attract gold without 
waiting for the slower operation of natural laws. When, during the 
panic of 1893, the gold reserve of the Treasury, which in the United 
States corresponds to the gold reserves of the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France and other European banks, began to fall to what 
‘was regarded as the danger point, extraordinary means were success- 
fully taken to attract gold to this country. The wonderful credit of 
the United States Government enabled this to be done. The situation 
was retrieved, but at great expense, and after great losses had been 
incurred by the public. Other nations do not permit their reserve to 
weaken so as to excite public distrust. They begin restorative meas- 
ures in time to allay apprehensions of weakness. If during the months 
preceding the panic of 1893, when the gold of the Treasury was be- 
ing depleted, steps had been quietly taken to attract gold, the alarm 
of the public might not have been greatly aroused, and the run on the 
Treasury would have ceased before it attained dangerous proportions. 
Seeing that most of the money markets of the world, when they fail 
to satisfactorily maintain their gold reserve, under the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand, always turn to the United States as the local- 
ity in which they can buy gold cheapest, it is not to be wondered at 
that exports will now and then occur most unexpectedly, and in a 
manner difficult to explain. The final destination of the gold may be 
kept a secret. A bank or Government in some part of Europe or else- 
where may require a supply. The deal may be made with some cos- 
mopolitan financier, with whom they have business affiliations, who 
acts as a middleman. He buys in the cheapest market; and, deduct- 
ing his own commission, turns the goods over to his customer. The gold 
recently shipped to France may or may not be needed to strengthen 
French reserves, but some French financier will make a profit by fill- 
ing some order he has received. As secrecy is an important element 
of some of these transactions, the real customer may never be known. 
Our gold exporters may be content with the profit they receive, but 
they must often be subject to a chilling doubt as to whether they 
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might not, with a wider knowledge of the field, and with such an 
abundant supply of gold, secure for themselves the profits now going 


to the middleman. 


—— 
ee 





THE REPORT OF MR. RIDGELY, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
owing to his assuming the duties of his office so late in the year, does 
not, as he says, contain so extended a discussion of the general state 
of monetary affairs as those of some of his predecessors. It is, how- 
ever, a compact and well-ordered presentation of the operations of the 
National banks during the year, from which those who wish to draw 
conclusions can readily do so. The new Comptroller has not yet had 
time to develop any hobby, or to undertake to advise Congress as to 


what should be done. 7 


The statistics for the year show the growth of the system under 
the impulse of the additional circulation privilege conferred by the 
monetary law of 1900, especially in the direction of the banks organ- 
ized with the new minimum capital of $25,000. The conversion of 
the bonds held by the banks into the thirty-year two per cents has 
been well-nigh universal; out of $329,833,939 bonds held to secure 
circulation, $316,625,650 were two per cents. The calculated profits 
on circulation indicate why this is so. But the premium on these 
bonds has already risen so high that the profit on circulation based on 
them is less than three-quarters of one per cent. The price of these 
bonds is still rising, and it is easy to see that it will soon be so small 
as to afford little inducement for increase of circulation. As might 
be expected, the average capital of the banks has been reduced by the 
influx of new banks with the new minimum of $25,000, and the aver- 
age capital in the whole country is now $117,057. The prosperity of 
the banks, as shown by dividends and earnings, hasincreased. During 
the years from 1894 to 1898, the dividends on capital ranged between 
6.7 per cent. in 1897 and 6.9 per cent. during the years 1895, 1896 
and 1898. In 1899 they rose to 7.4 per cent. and in 1900 to 7.9. For 
1900 they are over eight per cent. This increase in dividends is in 
some measure due to the increase in surplus, and probably to the 


greater proportion of deposits to capital. 
The Comptroller’s recommendations are not numerous. 


He is 


rather inclined to let well enough alone as to the gold-standard law, 
but suggests that anything to strengthen the status of the gold stand- 
ard would be desirable. As to asset currency he advises caution and 
moderation in adopting the plans proposed. Mr. RIDGELY is opposed 
to the sub-Treasury system, and in favor of an increased use of Na- 
tional banks as public depositories. He recommends directly the 


passage of a measure for extending the corporate existence of Na- 
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tional banks, and for restricting the use of bank funds by directors 
and managers. 

On the whole the report is a very satisfactory one, and shows that 
Mr. RIDGELY holds sound views on currency matters, that he dis- 
cerns the points in the monetary system needing change and improve- 
ment, and that he has not yet arrived at any conclusion as to the best 
means of making these improvements. In all of which he is at pres- 
ent much in line with the majority of experts on the subject. He has 
nothing to say about any substitute for the sub-Treasury system or 
about branch banks. 


———— 
— 





THE LIABILITY OF BANK DIRECTORS for fraudulent acts of the ex- 
ecutive officers, committed without the knowledge of the directors, is 
considered in a decision reported in the banking law department 
of the December MAGAZINE of last year, among the Canadian cases. 

When a bank fails, and as sometimes is the case, very little re- 
mains to be divided among the creditors, even after the liability of 
stockholders is exhausted there is a disposition to bring action against 
the directors to make them pay, if sufficiently solvent, all the losses 
incurred. Of course, where the directors have been guilty of actual 
misappropriation and are responsible for the losses, it is right to com- 
pel them to disgorge. But in the majority of cases of failure the 
board of directors, as a whole, is very seldom found to be seriously at 
fault. Itis very improbable that the members of a board will con- 
spire together to rob their own institution, or even that they will 
knowingly permit such robbery by others. But when a bank fails 
feeling runs high and the director is assumed to be an omniscient 
creature who ought to have detected the beginnings of evil, and who, 
because he did not, must have been criminal or at least criminally 
negligent. ‘The men selected as directors of banking institutions are 
generally good business men, awake to the condition of all sorts of 
enterprises within their bank’s circle. They know who are entitled 
to loans and who are desirable customers, but with the technical 
handling of the funds of the bank they may not necessarily be ac- 
quainted, especially in large institutions. They select employees in 
whom they have confidence, and provide for such checks upon them 
as experience has shown to be necessary. Occasionally they may be 
deceived by those whom they employ, but they have to run this risk 
or else do all of the technical work of the bank themselves. This they 
are neither fitted nor expected todo. The sphere of action in which 
they incur the most responsibility is in making the loans of the bank. 
The probability is very strongly in favor of their being, as a rule, ex- 
ceedingly careful and jealous of this duty. Asa board, directors 
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generally watch very closely loans made to each other. In this they 
are actuated by the spirit of business competitors, and even if some of 
the board are more or less favorable to each other, there is generally 
a minority who impose a check on unwise liberality to the united ma- 
jority. Sometimes, but not often, a manager will gain an ascendancy 
by means of the confidence reposed in him. This increases the risk 
of malfeasance, but usually this confidence is wholly warranted and 
does not result in harm. 

On the whole it ought to be remembered that in the great majority 
of cases directors perform their duties satisfactorily, and that in the 
minority of cases where disaster occurs it happens in such a way that 
they can seldom be charged with more than error in judgment. There 
are undoubtedly a few cases where directors are culpable and should 
be made responsible, but the general outcry against these officers 
whenever a bank fails or a defalcation occurs is, as a rule, unwar- 
ranted. 





 ————eEooO 
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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY is frequently referred to as stand- 
ing in the way of complete monetary renaissance. All financial au- 
thority seems to agree that it should be deprived of its function of re- 
ceiving and holding the revenues of the Government; nevertheless 
the independent Treasury was the logical consequence of banking con- 
ditions existing at the time it was placed in operation. Its continued 
existence is due to banking conditions existing to-day. Under the 
various statutes relating to it a system of receiving and paying out 
the public moneys has become fixed and well understood by all the 
collecting and disbursing officers of the Government, and all who are 
in any way connected with the payment and receipt of public moneys. 
The paragraphs of the revised statutes and all the later laws by which 
the handling of the public funds is controlled, with their interpretation 
and construction by the courts, constitute a vast body of rules for 
which it will be difficult to find a substitute. When the abrogation 
of the independent Treasury is talked of few immediately realize what 
a dislocation of all the vast operations of the Treasury Department, 
conducted in accordance with the practice of half a century, might 
result. 

While the general principle of the laws making the Treasury in- 
dependent of the banks is that all public funds shall be kept in the 
Treasury and sub-Treasuries, in the custody of Government officers, 
yet these laws also provide for the use of the banks as depositories of 
public moneys of certain classes and under certain circumstances and 
conditions. Even if the principle of keeping Government funds as 
far as possible in its own vaults should by act of Congress give way 
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to the principle of depositing these funds in one or more banks where 
they may be a part of the active circulation of the country, it would 
not be necessary or perhaps advisable to abolish the machinery of the 
independent Treasury. This might still be useful to the Government. 
Of course, much of the space used now for vaults and storage could 
by degrees be utilized for other purposes, but the general system of 
disbursements might remain much the same as it doesnow. It might 
still be advantageous for the Government to keep certain sums for 
immediate use in its own custody. These would be constantly pass- 
ing in and out, and would have no effect on the flow of the main cir- 
culation. All the machinery for the payment of interest on the pub- 
lic debt would still remain as it is. The checks for disbursements 
would be drawn on the bank depository instead of on the Treasury or 
sub-Treasuries. 

An investigation of the methods and practice under the present 
system would show exactly at what points the public moneys are col- 
lected and disbursed, and would afford a foundation for the intelli- 
gent establishment of a new system. Statistics as to the details of 
Government transactions at various dates in the year through a series 
of years can not fail to throw much light on the circulation of money 
in the country and the effect of Government operations on the general 
circulation. They would also show to what extent the present method 
of collection and disbursement is beneficial or harmless, and to what 
extent it acts detrimentally to the business of the country. Any 
change made from the present system should be made carefully and 
with due regard to securing in the future a system of collections and 
disbursements at once the most convenient for the Government and 
the most beneficial to business. 





—_——_ 
—_ 2 


THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, published in 
the December MAGAZINE and briefly commented on in that number, 
is a clear and succinct statement of the monetary condition of the 
country, and is in every way worthy of the high reputation of Mr. 
GAGE, both as a statesman and financier. While those portions of 
the report relating to the reduction of revenues will no doubt be criti- 
cized according as they represent or antagonize the views of those who 
are interested in the doctrine of greater or less protection of home in- 
dustries, his views on the currency and banking must, it would seem, 
appeal with great force to all who have made any study of these 
questions. 

In the December number of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE a sugges- 
tion was made for a great bank, controlled and owned by the other 
banks of the country, for the purpose of encouraging and promoting 
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community of interest and mutual support among the scattered bank 
units making up the so-called banking system of the country. The 
Secretary’s recommendations, in a measure, endorse the plan which 
has been for some years suggested by the MAGAZINE, although the 
plan of the MAGAZINE did not necessarily include the contribution of 
the capital of the proposed institution by the banks themselves. Al- 
though the capital might be obtained in the way mentioned by the 
Secretary, yet if the banks could not unite in such a course on ac- 
count of their mutual jealousies and rivalries, yet this capital could, 
if Congress should grant the necessary charter, be easily obtained by 
private subscription. 

But the method of organizing such an institution is of minor im- 
portance. The main difficulty will be to bring the people of the coun- 
try, and more particularly that part of the people interested directly 
in banks as managers, directors and stockholders, to look favorably 
on the idea of a regulating bank. To do this itis necessary to show 
that the proposed institution is an entirely different thing from any 
great State bank which is now in existence or has ever existed; that 
in its powers and functions it will have nothing in common with the 
former Bank of the United States, with the Banks of England, France, 
Russia, or any other country; that it will work in a sphere entirely 
outside of and independent of existing banks, and that it will in no 
way interfere or compete with them in their present or future ac- 
tivities. 

The Secretary leaves much to the imagination as to how this pro- 
posed bank is to send abroad its beneficent influence. The plan of 
the MAGAZINE is to confine the powers of the bank to receiving pub- 
lic moneys and performing the fiscal operations required by the Gov- 
ernment, while at the same time making advances to banks on com- 
mercial paper. It is to have the exclusive right of issuing bank notes 
on which issues it is to maintain a coin (or until the greenbacks are 
retired, a greenback) reserve. Banks are to obtain these notes on the 
security of commercial paper. It is to pay interest on public moneys. 
In return for the note-issuing privilege it is to receive at par for col- 
lection checks drawn on all points in the country, thus rendering the 
check system homogeneous. It is not to deal with individuals at all 
but only with banks and other financial corporations. 

Undoubtedly some of the functions which this bank would per- 
form are now to some extent imperfectly performed by some of the 
large banks in the money centres, and to this extent it might be re- 
garded as a rival by them; but the interference would be very slight 
and the aid such an institution would extend in other directions would 
far counterbalance this small disadvantage. However, it is useless 
to mention now more than the general outlines of such an institution. 
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The Secretary’s plan for an asset currency partially secured by bonds 
and Government notes is also in line with a plan which for some years 
has been suggested in the MAGAZINE, and was partially approved by 
Secretary CARLISLE in his report for 1894. Mr. GAGE’s remarks as 
to the weak points of our banking system are also in line with the 
views of the MAGAZINE. 

Naturally, it is not his province to discuss the probabilities of this 
or that measure being acceptable to the people, or to the banks or to 
Congress, in a political sense. He can only give the results of his 
thoughts and experience and let Congress, by its usual methods, find 
out whether it can command the support of the people in embodying 
these ideas into law. 

The problem of currency and banking reform requires for its so- 
lution the devising of plans which will adapt themselves to existing 
conditions of banking law and practice with the least possible inter- 
ference. These conditions are a growth which has so intertwined 
with the habits and modes of thought and prejudices of the people 
that it would be practically impossible to abolish them and to clear a 
field for a new departure. Improvements must be made on the old 
foundations, and luckily these foundations have much to recommend 
them. 

It is because of the necessity of adaptation to the existing system, 
with its irremovable twists and angles, that it is so difficult to devise 
a plan that at once appeals to a sufficient number of minds to secure 
the support which is necessary to its adoption. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the prejudices, the business rivalries, the 
jealousies, all the heterogeneous factors that go to make up opposition 
to any proposition. The path of least resistance has to be followed, 
and many personal preferences relinquished. There are, unfortu- 
nately, those who propound good plans, but who refuse to acknowl- 
edge the force of unreasonable opposition. People often prefer to find 
and rely on doubtful arguments to sustain the course which they deem 
for their interest, rather than to yield to unanswerable arguments for 
a better course which offends their prejudices. 

It is encouraging that the bankers of the country have been aroused 
to the fact that something should be done, but it is believed that they 
are still very far from an agreement as to what that something should 
be. If they could agree, there is little doubt that Congress would 
carry their wishes into effect. 
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(XCESSIVE LOANS TO DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS are declared by 
the Comptroller of the Currency to be responsible for a large percent- 
age of National bank failures. The Comptroller recommends the 
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passage of some repressive measure similar to that introduced by 
Representative BRosIvs in the last Congress. 

This is a very delicate subject and lies deep at the roots of the 
whole banking business as conducted in the United States. While 
the fact cited by the Comptroller seems to be beyond dispute, yet it is 
due to the principles of growth that underlie the system of banking, 
the word system being used in the widest sense. The great increase 
of banking power in this country as compared with that in other civ- 
ilized countries is no doubt due to the freedom with which any one 
with moderate capital can enter into the business. In other countries 
the large capital required renders banking virtually a monopoly, and 
in those countries men with small capital who, in the United States, 
would invade the business and do their own banking, are obliged to 
swell the resources of the established banks with which they can not 
compete, and as depositors and customers obtain such banking facil- 
ities as they require from the monopolistic institutions. It is proba- 
ble that the business men of an enterprising section of the country, 
where there are resources to develop, can do their banking business 
much more cheaply and advantageously by starting a bank for them- 
selves than they could if compelled to solicit help from a large insti- 
tution. It is such business men who as a rule organize the numerous 
small banks which are at once the pride and the despair of banking 
theorists. These are the men who become the directors and manag- 
ing officers and furnish a very large proportion of the banking power 
of which the country is proud, but at the same time they stand in the 
way of the adoption of methods which would permit a freer use of 
credit and a more economical use of the banking power developed. 
The number of individuals who are directors and managers of bank- 
ing institutions in this country, and who consequently have a say in 
the use of bank funds, is immensely greater than the number similarly 
situated in other countries, and it is not remarkable that more of them 
should prove incompetent or reckless. But it is this very facility and 
freedom with which any one can become the director or officer of a 
bank that draws into the business the most thoughtful, the most en- 
terprising, and very many of the most talented individuals. Con- 
sidering their opportunities, it is surprising with how little percentage 
of loss from their ignorance or malfeasance the business of banking is 
conducted. The repressive and restrictive laws of Federal banking 
and the strict enforcement of these laws by the Federal courts as well 
as the tendency of many of the States to imitate the Federal laws, 
have, notwithstanding this freedom, greatly reduced the losses in 
banking, both State and National. 

The comparative safety of the banks in most parts of the country, 
under the legal restrictions imposed, attracts the public to them and 
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thus gives them a business advantage which compensates them for 
the more or less rigid laws under which they are obliged to conduct 
their business. But there is a limit to the imposition of restrictions. 
When the managers of National banks, or of State banks in States 
that rigidly supervise banking institutions, find that the increase of 
business does not warrant the enduring of restrictions, they will nat- 
urally divert their capital to private banking or to the States where 
restrictions are less severe. 

It is believed that a large proportion of the small National banks 
of the country, and also of the State and private banking institutions, 
are primarily organized in order that the directors and managers who 
organize them may obtain a freer use of banking facilities in their pri- 
vate business. There is nothing wrong in this, because they proba- 
bly furnish most of the capital and take the chief risk. The outside 
public is also benefited, and the advantage is to a certain extent re- 
ciprocal. 

It is vain to suppose that those who control the bank will not use 
its funds for their private business, especially as their private busi- 
ness is frequently the foundation and mainstay of the community in 
which the bank is located. 

A sweeping law restricting the facilities of directors and mana- 
gers of National banks, enacted because a small percentage of these 
men go wrong, would be manifestly an injustice to the great mass of 
honest and well-meaning and reasonably efficient directors. It would 
certainly drive a great many out of the National banking system. 

It is the ideal of some theorists to have a banking system abso- 
lutely perfect, absolutely safe, so that a failure will never occur; but 
to attain this ideal the bonds and handcuffs will have to be so strong 
and numerous as to prevent the victim from moving at all. The re- 
strictions imposed by law on National banking, and on State banking 
in many of the States, are now sufficient to reduce loss from failure 
toaminimum. Before the granting of additional privileges by the 
act of 1900 the growth of the National banking system had virtually 
stopped. The new circulation privilege overcame the disadvantage 
of restrictions, and the National banks are increasing. Will this in- 
crease continue if Congress unwisely tampers with the rights of di- 
rectors and managers ? 





THE ADDRESS OF Ex-COMPTROLLER DAWEs before the [llinois 
State Bankers’ Association, printed in the December MAGAZINE, shows 
that the ex-Comptroller is still strongly opposed to an asset currency. 
While Mr. DAWEs agrees with those who deem an asset currency un- 
safe, at the same time he thinks that an emergency currency, subject 
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to a tax insuring its retirement when the emergency has ceased, would 
be practicable. The word practicable does not ordinarily mean safe, 
but as applied to any form of currency must necessarily include this 
definition; and therefore it is not an extravagant assumption, that 
while he thinks an asset currency unsafe, he believes an emergency 
circulation would be safe. How these two opinions can be reconciled 
it is difficult to see. An emergency currency must be based either on 
special or on general security. If based on bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer, it could not very well serve the purpose for which it is ia- 
tended ; few banks could procure the bonds and obtain the currency 
in time to meet the emergency. If based on general assets, it would 
be in the same boat with ordinary currency based on general assets, 
and necessarily could not be any safer, while open to objections to 
which the ordinary currency would not be liable. In fact, the object 
being to afford a means of liquidating obligations, when the ordinary 
instruments of liquidation fail, it has been thought that in such times 
of stress the usual safeguards that surround the use of a bank’s credit 
might be temporarily relaxed, and the bank permitted to supply itself 
with something that will serve the purpose of money until the imme- 
diate pressure is relieved. 

During the panic of 1893, it was found by many banks with abun- 
dance of assets quick enough in ordinary times, that they could not 
procure either gold, silver or paper money to meet the demands made 
upon them. It was also found that their creditors were willing to ac- 
cept due bills or certificates of deposit, for temporary use as money, 
and it was justly inferred that if these banks had been legally permit- 
ted to issue promissory notes in response to demand, the situation 
would have been immediately relieved. Out of this experience, 
coupled with some knowledge of the issue of extra circulation, in 
times of stringency by Continental banks, subject to a tax causing 
their early retirement, has grown up the proposition for an emergency 
circulation in this country. The success of foreign banks with this 
device is no assurance that it would prove equally satisfactory here. 
The difference between a system composed of a comparatively small 
number of large banks and one composed of a great and constantly 
increasing number of small banks, makes a comparison very uncer- 
tain. Asset currency is regarded as safe in France and Germany, as 
their banks are conducted, and the emergency currency of German 
banks is safe for the same reason and to the same extent that the or- 
dinary currency is safe. 

The main objection to an asset currency in the United States is 
the small and numerous banks which under a general banking law 
would become entitled to the privilege. In their case the same objec- 
tion applies with even greater force to an emergency circulation. If 
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it is unsafe for the thousands of small banks to issue a currency based 
on their general assets in ordinary times, it is easy to see it would be 
positively dangerous to permit them to issue an emergency circula- 
tion to meet their obligations under the pressure of adversity. It 
must not be forgotten that in 1893 the circulation of the banks was 
absolutely secured by the deposit of bonds. There was no distrust of 
the bank note and no run on the banks on account of note issues. 
Their only demand liability which gave them trouble was their line 
of deposits, and it is not difficult to see why the public was willing to 
accept any evidence of indebtedness issued by the banks which could 
be used as a substitute for money. Assume a panic to occur, when 
the banks had already used their privilege to issue notes on assets to 
the possible limit; the weaker the bank the greater the tendency to 
use the pri~ilege. The run on the banks which excited popular dis- 
trust would be for the redemption of notes. Of what avail would be 
the issue of more notes? The bank would have to pay specie or specie 
funds or fail. In the State bank days, the pressure might begin with 
a demand for deposits. These were paid in notes as long as possible. 
As credit failed the notes were sent in for redemption. The issue of 
notes never saved a weak bank. 

But assuming that an emergency currency were theoretically a 
correct device, and one that might prove of service to many institu- 
tions, there would always be a temptation to reckless and dishonest 
bankers to use the liberty they afforded for their own profit. <A dis- 
honest banker, knowing the weakness of his bank, would be tempted 
to force as much as possible of this currency into circulation, regard- 
less of any repressive tax. Notesof warning against this very plausi- 
ble-looking expedient have already been sounded, notably by Mr. 
JAMES H. WILLOCK, president of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in an address commented on favorably by the London 
** Bankers’ Magazine.” 

Both asset currency and emergency currency would be rendered 
still more unsafe if deprived of the security of a first lien on all the 
assets; that is, if such issues were, as Mr. DAWES seems to propose, 
placed on the same basis of security as deposits. If there is any- 
thing axiomatic in banking theory and practice it is that the note 
holder should be a preferred creditor. The bank in its business ben- 
efits first its stockholders, then its depositors, and lastly, especially if 
it issues notes, the general public, by furnishing a circulating medium 
which, as experience proves, has many advantages over all other 
forms of money. If bank notes have not proved their advantages, 
there is no room for further controversy. The general public, taking 
the bank notes as money, are if these notes are discredited, exposed 
to the greatest risk for the least return. The depositor takes the next 
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risk, but he receives more in return. He isa part of the bank, a 
friend of the court—through him and his account the credit paper of 
the bank is passed on to the public. He can obtain loans and often 
receives interest upon his balances. The stockholder is next; he re- 
ceives his share of the profits of the bank. Legislators, in settling 
the affairs of a failed bank, protect the outsider, the note holder, first, 
the depositor next, and the stockholder must not only be satisfied with 
what is left, but often contribute more to pay note holders and depos- 
itors. The whole fabric of business, where bank notes are used, rests 
on their credit. If this is tainted the whole business structure is 
shaken. The notes are the foundation of deposits, of checks and of 
all transactions. Legislators have recognized that the foundation 
should be stronger than the superstructure. 





hit 
el i 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN BANKERS will open in the 
Philippine Islands as soon as proper legislation is enacted by Con- 
gress. Some idea of the nature of these opportunities is suggested in 
the special report made to Secretary Root by Mr. CHARLEs A. 
Conant, from which extracts are printed elsewhere in this issue of 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. The report was the result of a visit paid 
to the Islands by Mr. Conant for the express purpose of investiga- 
ting this subject and making recommendations to be submitted by the 
Secretary of War to Congress. 

Positive legislation is required, first, to do away with the restric- 
tions of the Spooner amendment to the last army appropriation bill, 
which practically prohibited the granting of any franchises; and, sec- 
ondly, to prescribe regulations for the conduct of banking which will 
at once establish favorable conditions for American banks and will 
give the assurance to the business community that banking in the 
Philippines shall be conducted upon sound and conservative lines. 

These points are quite fully covered in the special report submitted 
to the Secretary of War. It is pointed out that only strong banks 
with large capital and with authority to establish branches will be of 
any avail in competing with the branches of the big English banks 
and the other foreign institutions which control the exchanges of the 
Orient. The proposal that National banks shall have authority to es- 
tablish branches outside the United States will probably excite no op- 
position. The collateral suggestion made by Mr. Conant, that Na- 
tional banks of the United States shall have power to establish 
branches within the United States for conducting foreign business, is 
likely to attract some attention among the smaller banks of this coun- 
try. The kind of business which such branch banks may do is care- 
fully limited, however, by excluding them from discounts on domestic 
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bills and advances made in the way of local loans within the United 
States. Under these limitations, which practically restrict such 
branch banks to dealing in foreign exchange and to the acceptance of 
special deposits to be employed in the Philippines, the business of 
other National banks in the United States cannot be affected. 

It is not probable that this privilege to establish branches for for- 
eign business would be availed of by more than two or three banks in 
the United States in an, case, or that it would be availed of outside 
of two or three of the largest cities. This, indeed, appears to be the 
purpose of the provision—that if a National bank should establish 
branches in the Orient, it may have the privilege of establishing 
branches for foreign exchange business in such cities as Chicago, San 
Francisco and New Orleans. If any further limitation were needed 
to protect the country banks from the possibility of branch competi- 
tion, it could be attained by naming the large cities in which branches 
would be permitted or by limiting the authority to establish such 
branches, as is suggested by the report, to cities of 100,000 or more 
inhabitants. Perhaps it would be well to add the provision, which does 
not seem to be embodied in the report, that no branches could be es- 
tablished in the United States by any bank which did not maintain 
several bona-fide branches in the Philippines or elsewhere outside the 
limits of the Union. With these limitations, the grant to National 
banks of the power to establish branches for foreign business would 
infringe in no way upon the privileges and business of the country 
banks, but would rather tend to divert the large city banks away from 
the field of country banking which they have recently been entering 
by the investment of their surplus resources in the purchase of bank 
stock. 


——_— 
el i 





THE EXTENSION OF NATIONAL BANK CHARTERS is one of the 
subjects that will probably engage the early attention of Congress. 
The last act for this purpose was enacted in 1882, and twenty years, 
the statutory length of life prescribed for a National bank, has elapsed. 

The National system was inaugurated in 1863, and under the first 
actit was provided that the franchise of the banks might continue for 
any period, not exceeding twenty years, which each bank might 
determine in its articles of association. Many of the banks deter- 
mined on nineteen years only, and so their corporate existence expired 
in 1882. An act for extension was therefore passed in that year. <As 
a matter of fact one or two charters expired before the Act of 1882 
became a law. These banks merely liquidated and started new asso- 
ciations under the same name, which they could do easily enough. 
The National system is a continuing one. New banks are organ- 
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izing under it almost every day, and there is hardly a date at which 
some charter does not expire. Like the aerolites, there are dates 
when more of these corporate lives burn out than at others, and owing 
to the expiration of great numbers in 1882, 1883 and especially in 
1884, the years 1902, 1903 and 1904 will witness a similar ending of 
the corporate lives renewed twenty years before. But there is no 
reason why these lives cannot be again renewed under the Act of 
1882, as they were at the date of their first renewal. This act, for 
all that any one can see, provides for any number of renewals of the 
same corporate life. The only reason that can be perceived for 
another renewal act might be to frame it on the lines of the old act, 
and at the same time omit some of the useless provisions with which 
the old act is loaded. This might be worth while. A new act for 
renewal might moreover be made a nucleus for some further bank 
legislation, and the introduction of some needed amendments to the 
present banking law. 





THE FREE TRANSPORTATION OF SILVER DOLLARS by the Govern- 
ment suggests the inquiry, why should the charge continue to be borne 
by the Treasury instead of by the bankers or business men who wish 
to use the silver dollars, the same as they pay the express charges on 
other kinds of money. At first sight there appears to be no reason 
why the Government should pay charges on any kind of currency 
forwarded at the request of the consignee. But it might be better 
policy to pay charges on all shipments of currency rather than to con- 
fine these payments to one’kind only. If the Government paid these 
charges it would tend to encourage a better distribution of money 
throughout the country. 

It is highly improbable, however, that Congess would consent to 
granting so sweeping a benefit. Even if the general impolicy of sad- 
dling the Treasury with the expense of sending out money be con- 
ceded, it is not so certain that it would be either politic or just to treat 
silver dollars in accordance with this principle. If the public had to 
pay the charges on silver dollars as they do on the transportation of 
other currency, not many of the dollars would remain in circulation. 
Their bulk and weight so increase the cost of transportation that any 
one desiring small denominations would send for one and two dollar 
silver certificates in preference. 

If there is any advantage in keeping these dollars in the hands of 
the public, the Treasury had better keep on paying, the cost of trans- 
portation. Even if it were more advantageous to keep all the dollars 
stored in the Treasury vaults, and substitute silver certificates, ones 
and twos, in their place, yet the cessation of the free circulation of 
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silver dollars might not be counterbalanced by an equal circulation of 
silver certificates. The transportation charges on the latter might 
check ‘the demand for them, and the people in those parts of the coun- 
try where the silver dollars are now most freely used, might not be 
able to obtain their usual supplies of money of any kind. In the 
poorer sections, where the bankers have to struggle to maintain them- 
selves, the charge for transportation becomes quite important. Since 
the country has coined so many silver dollars, the only hope of ever 
getting rid of them is that they may be lost or buried, and this de- 
lusive hope would not exist if the dollars are to be stored in the 
Treasury. If kept in circulation, they may perhaps in the course of 
some centuries become lost or worn out. Aslong as they are to form 
a part of the circulation the least the Government which created them 
can do is to offset their disadvantages and inconvenience as far as 
possible by paying for their transportation. 





—— 
et i 


THE RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY GAGE, although not yet offi- 
cially proclaimed, is believed to be one of the certain events of the 
near future, and the appointment of Governor LESLIE M. SHAw, of 
Iowa, as his successor is considered equally certain. 

It has been known for some time that Mr. GAGE desired to leave 
the cabinet, and while his retirement occasions no surprise, it will 
cause much regret, for his administration of the financial affairs of 
the Government has been such as to contribute greatly to the remark- 
able prosperity of the country since the first inauguration of Mr. 
McKINLEY as President. He was instrumental in securing the 
enactment into law of provisions for more firmly establishing and 
maintaining the gold standard, and has also successfully managed 
the conversion of a large part of the public debt into gold bonds 
bearing a low rate of interest. His work in carrying on the financial 
operations of the Government during the war with Spain, and in 
preserving a comparatively stable condition of the money market in 
an era marked by considerable speculation, must also entitle him to 
high rank as a financier. 

Mr. SHAW, the new Secretary, is a man of sound views and long 
political training, and should prove a worthy successor to Mr. GAGE. 

A portrait of Governor SHAW, together with some reference to 
the salient facts in regard to his business and political career, will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the MAGAZINE. 

Both Mr. SHaw and Mr. GAGE have been noted for their candor 
in dealing with financial questions, and have not hesitated to point 
out the reforms necessary to the highest security and efficiency of 
the currency and banking system. » 























THE EXTENSION OF NATIONAL BANK CHARTERS. 





The Comptroller of the Currency, in his remarks in regard to the expira- 
tion and extension of the corporate existence of National banking associations, 
states that during the last session of Congress a bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of the charters of the National banks passed the House of Representa- 
tives but failed to receive the consideration of the Senate. The Comptroller 

urgently recommends that this measure or a similar one be enacted into law, 
inasmuch as the first charters will expire in July, 1902. 

It is not easy to see why such a law is necessary ; or, in other words, why 
the act of July 12, 1882, still in force, does not fully provide for the extension 
of the charters which commence to expire in 1902 just as it has provided for 
all the charters which have expired since 1882. The act seems to be a con- 
tinuing act and renewals are to-day made under it. It reads that any Na- 
tional banking association organized under the acts of February 25, 1863, June 
3, 1864, February 14, 1880, or under any of the sections of the revised statutes. 
in which these acts have been embodied, may at any time within two years 
next previous to the date of the expiration of its corporate existence under 
present law, under certain conditions and in a manner provided, extend its 
corporate existence for a term of not more than twenty years, etc., ete. The 
bank availing itself of the provisions of this act continues to be the identical 
corporation that it was before. 

It is difficult to understand why an association organized under any of the 
acts named cannot extend its corporate existence as many times as its stock- 
holders agree to do so, for as many succeeding periods of twenty years as they 
see fit, under the law of July 12, 1882, as it stands. In other words, what is 
there to prevent an association organized under the act of February 25, 1863, 
which in 1882 extended its corporate existence for twenty years, from again 
extending that existence for another period of twenty years, and aslongas the 
act of July 12, 1882, is not repealed, for as many additional periods of twenty 
years one after another as the life of the bank is desired by its stockholders. 
The association is just as much organized under the act of February 25, 1863, 
in 1902, as it was in 1882; the act of extension in 1882 did not change its sta- 
tus in the least. And this being so in regard to an association organized 
under the act of 1863, it is the same in regard to those organized under 
the other acts and sections mentioned in the law of 1882. This law, in 
section four, provides distinctly that the association extending, under it, its 
articles of association ‘‘ shall continue to be in all respects the identical as- 
sociation it was before the extension of its period of succession.” 

The idea that more law is necessary to enable National banks, which have 
nearly outlived the second period of twenty years, to revive themselves for 
a third or fourth period, seems to be based on the fallacy which in other 
respects has caused much trouble in National bank legis'ation, that the Na- 
tional system as a system was some way limited to the twenty-year period. 
Some appear to have regarded the National system as a sort of corporation 
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beginning at a certain date and expiring by limitation at the end of twenty 
years. But National banks forming the system, the units of which it is com- 
posed, may, as long as the law authorizing organization continues, be organ- 
ized at any time and thus the system be continued forever. Even if there 
were no provision for extension, the creation of new banks would perpetuate 
the system, and as a matter of fact many stockholders prefer to let the old 
bank die and use the capital to organize a new one. When the act of 1882 
was passed it was understood that it was a measure that would allow the in- 
definite continuance of a National bank under its provisions. 

While, however, the provisions of law for extension of the corporate exist- 
ence seem to be ample, yet there are other provisions that need amendment. 
Section six, which requires the extending banks to retire all the circulation 
which they have issued previous to extension, and receive new circulation of 
a different design, to issue during their new life, is a useless and annoying 
section, which causes much unnecessary expense to the banks. This section 
was inserted by certain legislators who were noted’ for their hostility to the 
system. Their argument was that it was necessary in order that the Govern- 
ment should receive the profit of all notes lost and destroyed and which might 
never be presented for redemption. They were dreadfully afraid that the 
gain which arises from this source, slight though it is, would swell the profits 
of the banks. They ignored the fact that, under the laws as they previously 
existed and now exist, this profit, such as it was, did go to the Government. 
if section six were repealed to-day, the profit on notes lost and destroyed 
would still inure to the Government. The section itself was and is a mere 
piece of supererogation, annoying and expensive to the banks and only mak- 
ing more work for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The only possible 
danger was and is that some claim might be trumped up by the banks to their 
profit, but this might have been guarded against by simply providing that the 
banks should have no claim to it. 

The provisions of section nine should also be repealed. These obstruct Na- 
tional banks in the retirement and reissue of circulation, and restrict the 
amount which may be retired by all the banks in any one month to three 
millions of dollars, except in certain cases. These provisions tend to destroy 
what little elasticity the National bank note may possess. There are also 
other amendments which should be made in this law, which are far more 
necessary than any new legislation for the extension of corporate existence. 





Bank Bureiars ACTIVE.—There has been an epidemic of bank burglaries in Iowa 
and some other States recently, and in consequence many of the banks are putting 
in improved safes and vaults. Steps are also being taken to secure the enactment 
of severe laws against burglars who are found to be ‘‘ professional ” criminals, and 
the bankers’ associations will no doubt be spurred to renewed activity in hunting 
down and prosecuting these who rob banks. 

Where banks are located in places not much frequented after nightfall, especially 
in the smaller towns, they are open to attack by burglars, and all possible precautions 
should be taken. There is double propriety in adopting all reasonable safeguards , 
first, the depredations of the burglar will be prevented, and, second, the confidence 
of the public will be secured. People will be attracted to a bank that is prudent in 
making every physical provision against assaults on the funds committed to its 
keeping. 
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BY EMIL S. FISCHER.* 





The contest among the civilized nations of the world for political, finan- 
cial and commercial supremacy in the Far East is being energetically carried 
on, especially since the Chinese-Japanese war of 1894. Great strides have 
been taken by several of the world powers in the effort to acquire ‘‘ spheres of 
influence” in the Chinese Empire. Great Britain had her eye principally 
upon the immensely rich and fertile Yangtze Valley; Russia took a firm foot- 
ing in Manchuria; Germany stretched her arms over the borders of Shan- 
tung; France got a hold along her Indo-Chinese frontier, while Japan, which 
is recognized as a rightful arbiter in the affairs of the East, as well as Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Holland, Italy and Portugal, are following in the wake of the 
greater nations, hoping for a favorable moment to secure proportional ad- 
vantages. 

The transfer of the Philippines to the United States has necessarily worked 
a change in the attitude of the American Government towards her immediate 
neighbors in the Orient. The United States heretofore was only an unselfish 
observer and protector of its own commercial interests along the coast of 
Eastern Asia. And even in 1900, when the United States forces joined the 
allies to relieve the legations at Peking, the immediate withdrawal of its 
troops was accomplished when the actual danger of the Boxer uprising had 
passed. However there was a growing necessity of protecting the new mar- 
kets which American manufacturers and exporters had secured, against the 
counteracting influences of other powers seeking a foothold, threatening the 
partial exclusion of American goods from Chinese markets. Secretary Hay’s 
note to the powers and their agreement to an ‘‘open-door policy ” in China 
has been universally recognized as an excellent ‘‘ coup d’état” of American 
diplomacy. 

The importance of United States interests in the East, following the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines and of the Hawaiian Islands, together with the 
marvellous march of its foreign commerce, has led to a general desire on the 
part of importers, exporters and manufacturers, that an American financial 
institution be established in the extreme Orient. It should be recalled that 
for years the representatives of the United States stationed in China and 
Japan have urged that an American banking concern should open branches 
in the Far East, so as to facilitate the handling of the growing financial trans- 
actions between Asia and America. Moreover, the War Department and 
civil authorities governing the Philippines have constantly recommended that 





* Mr. Fischer was connected for many years with the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank of Shang- 
hai, and since his return from China in 1899 he has been with the North American Trust 
Company, of New York, as Foreign Exchange Manager. 
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the vast receipts and disbursements of the United States funds should be en- 
trusted to an American banking institution with headquarters at Manila, and 
acting as fiscal agents of the United States Government. 

In October, 1899, during the International Commercial Congress at Phil- 
adelphia, public utterances were made strongly advising the establishment of 
an American bank with branches extending to the large financial trading 
centres and settlements of the East, in order to enter the profitable field of 
foreign banking in the Orient. The same opinion was expressed by the Hon. 
E. A. Conger, United States Minister at Peking, at the dinner tendered to 
him last year by the American-Asiatic Association of New York. 

Reference should also be made to Minister Wu Ting-fang’s address before 
the New York Bankers’ Association at Buffalo, when he said: 

‘*In China there are established lurge British, French, Russian, German and Japanese 
banks, but the American banker is conspicuous by his absence, which is all the more re- 
markable when the large share of China’s trade, enjoyed by Americans, as compared with 
the amount participated in by other nations, is considered.’’ 

Of late we have heard the expressions of the Hon. Lyman J. Gage at the 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association, when he called attention 
to the close intimacy between the Government’s finances and our commercial 
affairs. Such close relation existing here, why should not law encourage 
American financiers and bankers to enjoy the same advantage in foreign 
countries or in the Colonies ? 


AMERICAN BANKS WOULD PROMOTE AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


The United States has come to be the most formidable competitor of the 
trading nations in the East, and to reap the full benefit of the enterprise of 
its people, their commercial interests in the Orient should be represented by 
a strongly capitalized banking institution established with the moral support 
of this Government. Notwithstanding the predominant position which this 
Government has acquired in the Colonies since the Spanish-American war, 
we are not getting the full measure of the commerce that belongs to us, sim- 
ply because we are not supported by our own national financial system. 
This is largely due to the difficulty in establishing foreign branches, as the 
laws do not foster branch banks, and it will be one of the next Congressional 
policies to remove these obstacles, The only provision of law for the main- 
tenance of branch banks of National associations is found in section 5155 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, which appears in paragraph thirty- 
nine in the most recent compilation of the National Bank Act, which author- 
izes State banks to retain and keep in operation, under certain conditions, 
any branches they may have in existence at the time of conversion to the 
National system. A statement, kindly supplied by the Hon. William B. 
Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency, relating to the subject of operation of 
branches, contains reference to the statutes and decisions of the courts, and ' 
says that ‘‘the granting of this special privilege to State banks, and the ab- 
sence of similar provisions in the law with respect to banks of primary organ- 
izations have always been construed by this (the Comptroller’s) office to im- 
ply that the latter banks were not permitted to have any branches, and as 
the section indicated restricts branch banks of converted associations to such 
only that have a definite proportion of the capital of the parent bank as- 
signed to them, it is not to be assumed that the law contemplated that asso- 
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ciations of primary organizations should be permitted to operate branches 
without any part of the capital of the parent bank being assigned to them.” 

The banking law of the State of New York authorizes trust companies, 
if provided with a special charter, to establish branches and agencies, with 
the consent of the Superintendent of Banks, throughout the United States 
or elsewhere. There are corporations which on the basis of such charters 
have established branches in the Colonies, which under the egis of the col- 
onial administration have given very satisfactory results. However, our 
bank examiners, not yet sufficiently familiar with colonial affairs, have gen- 
erally objected to the investments of the parent bank with regard to their 
branches in the Colonies. This effort on the part of bank examiners to pro- 
tect stockholders and depositors by a strict scrutiny of loans and securities, 
has practically prohibited investment in colonial enterprises by State banking 
concerns, no matter how safe or profitable these investments might prove to 
be. Under such circumstances of course there has been very little induce- 
ment for our large financial institutions to follow the examples of British, 
French, German, Russian and even Japanese bankers. 


EUROPEAN BANKING ACTIVITY. 


The large trading nations of Europe, especially so Great Britain, Germany 
and France, have kept a watchful eye for the fostering of their foreign trade, 
which they encouraged by the passage of laws furthering the opening of 
branches in the Colonies, or making provisions for the establishment of National 
banking institutions in foreign countries, Under such laws bankers and cap- 
italists of Great Britain have secured almost exclusive control of colonial trade. 
They established monetary exchanges for mercantile accommodations in the 
Colonies, doing away with the barter of goods. J.B. Attfield, in his work on 
‘‘ English and Foreign Banks,” says in this regard : 

‘* Joint-stock companies established by charter came into existence and their raison 
a’ étre appears to have been that without some such privilege as a charter could give them, the 
business would not have been undertaken on account of therisk. * * * Chartered com- 
panies are now almost things of the past, and no doubt they are contrary to the spirit of the 
times. In regard to banking they are found in some cases to be a hindrance rather than an 
advantage, for the charter so often contains clauses that at the time they were granted ap- 
peared necessary, but as time passed have been found restrictive; in reality their inelas- 
ticity has been felt, and thus when a charter has expired it has not been unusual for the 
company to be reconstituted under the Company Acts.’’ 


Most of the British colonial banking institutions are incorporated or reg- 
istered under the Companies Acts of 1862 to 1890, or under special Royal 
charter. We find among these the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, with branches in all the prominent trading centers of the Orient. The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the leading banking institu- 
tion in the East, was established pursuant to the confirmation of the British 
Government, under ordinance of the legislature of Hongkong in 1867. A 
number of Australian, African and South American banks, whose head offices 
are in London, have similar charters. The London and San Francisco Bank, 
the Anglo-Californian Bank, the London, Paris and American Bank, and 
others, which have branches in this country, are institutions incorporated 
under British laws. Several Canadian banking institutions enjoying the 
privileges of the Canadian banking law, which is based on the Scotch bank- 
ing system, have agencies in New York city and elsewhere in the United 
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States, and whenever occasion offers they have the additional benefit afforded 
by the facilities of our financial markets. German financiers followed the 
lead of Great Britain as soon as the German merchant had firmly settled in the 
Colonies. The Germans were greatly strengthened in their enterprise by the 
formation of colonial banking syndicates. The leading banking institutions 
of Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfurt, Cologne, and Munich combined for 
the purpose of establishing German banks abroad. These colonial banking 
syndicates included : the Direction der Disconto Gesellschaft, of Berlin; the 
Deutsche Bank, of Berlin ; the Norddeutsche Bank, of Hamburg; the Dresd- 
ner Bank, of Dresden ; the Royal Seehandlung, of Berlin ; the Bank fuer 
Handel und Industrie, of Berlin ; the Handelsgesellschaft, of Berlin; 8. 
Bleichroeder, Mendelssohn & Co., Robert Warschauer & Co., of Berlin; M. 
A. von Rothschild & Soehne, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and other prominent 
private bankers and joint-stock companies belonging to their group, better 
known as the ‘‘haute finance of Germany.” German export and import 
trade has received an enormous stimulus since German colonial banks were 
established. Thus, we find in Argentine, the Banco Aleman Transatlantico, 
with its main office in Buenos Ayres; in Brazil, the Brazilianische Bank 
Juer Deutschland, with its seat in Rio de Janeiro; in the Far East, the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, at Shanghai and Calcutta, and other prominent 
trading centers ; on the South American West Coast, the Bank fuer Chile 
und Deutschland, at Valparaiso. Similar German banking agencies are mak- 
ing headway in Australia, South Africa, Mexico and in this country. 

As a result of these colonial banking investments the Germans have pro- 
fited in many ways by the expansion of their merchant marine, the tonnage 
of which during the last thirty years has increased over 150 per cent. in the 
international trade alone, not including their enormous coast trade. The 
German trade with America, Africa, Australia, China, Japan and India, has 
been growing continuously. During the last quarter of the century there has 
been an increase of over 100 per cent. with the United States; with Mexico, 
Central and South America, over 300 per cent.; and with the Far East and 
Australia, about 500 per cent. 

The financial institutions of Germany, now covering all parts of the world, 
have helped Germany in acquiring large railroad and mining concessions;. 
they own and control important Egyptian and South African roads, several 
Brazilian and Venezuelan lines, the Shantung Railroad in China, the Turkish 
railways, which constitute the connecting link between the Bosporus and the 
Persian Gulf. 

If the American railroad concessionaires in China had had the vigilant sup- 
port of an American financial institution on the spot, sufficient interest would 
have been taken to prevent the granting of railroad concessions encroaching 
upon an exclusive right, theretofore held by Americans. The concession gran- 
ted by the Chinese Government to Calvin Brice and others for the Hankow- 
Canton line, which was surveyed in 1899 by Chief Engineer Wm. Barclay 
Parsons, passes from its Southern terminus, Canton, through a rich, import- 
ant and very populous section of the country. It ends at Hankow, a city 
surrounded by an immensely rich iron and coal area. This important rail- 
road line, known as the American Railway of China, begins on the south 
coast and goes almost straight northwards through the heart of China, to the 
Yangtze Kiang; from here the Belgians connect with their line, the American 
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route ending in its course at Peking. While the Belgians now have their 
connecting line to Peking about half finished, the Americans have not yet 
begun building. However, the carrying through of this great railroad scheme 
is now fully secured; J. P. Morgan has given his strong financial support and 
at the recent election of the board of directors of the American-Chinese Rail- 
way, Chief Engineer Wm. Barclay Parsons was chosen president. 

The consideration of railroad construction in China is financially import- 
ant, because the banks established in the East possess great advantages in 
the handling of financial business pertaining to these great enterprises. There 
is no doubt that the foreign powers interested in carrying through the vari- 
ous Chinese railroad concessions would have frequently encountered serious 
obstacles if they had not been supported by their own banking institutions 
in the East. The value of having such institutions at hand is demonstrated in 
the case of the Manchurian Railway concession. As a condition to its construc- 
tion, the Chinese Government had to deposit several million taels with the 
Russo-Chinese Bank. Russia required this guaranty for the fulfillment of 
the agreement by the Chinese to build the Manchurian Railway from the 
Siberian frontier in connection with the Trans-Siberian continental line to 
the southern borders of the Gulf of Pechili. The British Government has 
its arrangements for the Yangtze Valley line, the fiscal agents being the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. The Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank represents the interest of the German Railroad concessions in Shantung 
and elsewhere, while the American Railway interests must seek representa- 
tion by foreign banking institutions. Of course the Banque de l’ Indo-Chine, 
which is intimately connected with the Comptoir National d’ Escompte, of 
Paris, represents the French railway interests for the extension of the lines 
from the Tonkin frontier into Yunnan and Szechwan, the rich Hinterland of 
China. But French banks have fostered international trade not only in the 
Far East, but also in all other parts of their colonial activity. Among these 
institutions are : the Crédit Lyonnais, with about 200 branches and agencies 
in all parts of the world; then the Societé Générale with over 300 branches in 
France alone. Other French banks also have aided in a very remarkable 
way the commercial and political progress of the French nation in the French 
Colonies, especially in Algiers, Tunjs, Madagascar, Indo-China, as also in 
many of the British possessions, in South America, Egypt and in the United 
States. 

THE PROFITS DERIVED FROM ORIENTAL BANKING. 


Having considered the important inter-relations between the establishment 
of colonial and foreign banking institutions and the development of trade 
and commerce with the mother country, we now come to the question of the 
vast financial possibilities in store for future colonial undertakings. 

Most of the foreign banking institutions of the Far East have been work- 
ing very profitably for many years. Among these the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation is very noticeable. This company has its main office 
in Hongkong and has branches and agencies in all the prominent trading 
centers of China, Japan, the Philippines, the Straits Settlements, Java, India 
and Burmah; also in London, Hamburg, Lyons, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Its capital fully paid amounts to 10,000,000 Mexican dollars and its 
reserve fund, invested in consols and other sterling securities, has accumu- 
lated to 13,750,000 Mexican dollars out of business profits. 
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It is interesting to show statistically the increase of the reserves of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation during the last ten years, as 
well as the amount of the annual dividends paid and the occasional bonus 
distributed among its shareholders. 















































Bonus dis- 
PERIOD ENDING. Se ee Reserve fund. — tributed to 
p paid shareholders. 
ietebteesesonene > $6,300,000 £1, 10s. 
June 30, 1892 ......... ai tod lei 782, 6,300,000 1 
December i iteniiatintnieieee Sinden 2  weeciiih saiaies 1 
jj Mh se dnebcecgaceteseeese 998,000 3,900,( 1 
December 31, 1893...........seeeeee 1,117,000 4,200,000 1 
LTT A a 1,141,000 4,500,000 l 
December 31, 1894....... bsonnanabas 1,677,000 5,060, 0( 1,5 
June 3), 1895. RNS RE ee 1,634,000 5,509,000 1,5 
December eae 1,202,000 5,750,000 1,5 
ET RI I 1,158,000 6,009,000 1,5 
Decem ber Déeseadésééeecotes 1,461,000 6,500,000 1, 5 
June 30, 1897* cenit Leelee  ddeieied °° 0,  iiteimieee 1, 5 
eonaever STEPS ILE 2,128,000 8,000,000 1, 5 
TTT ORT 2,386,000 9,000,000 1,5 eee 
December iin sceceeseucdeous ,015.000 10,000,000 1, 10 £1 
June 30, 1899: PO ee Ee 2,612,000 11,000,000 1, 10 ‘sane 
December 31, 1899.......c.ccccccces 2,155,00 11,500,000 1, 10 10s. 
June 30, 1900........0. pdadeseebecee 2,477,000 12,000,000 1, 10 siege 
December 31, 1900....... enone 2,243,000 13,000,000 1, 10 10 
STL. ‘ces cunencddcccansede 2,069,000 13,750,000 1, 10 She 
































* Figures not available. 


The Hongkong: and Shanghai Banking Corporation, whose business is 
now so extensive and scattered over so many places, has grown to its present 
importance through its management in the East by a personnel absolutely 
familiar with the problems of Oriental commerce and finance, currency and 
banking, politics and government business, as well as with the policies carried 
on by the powers interested in China. 

The statistical table of figures above referred to shows that the reserve 
fund of the bank has increased annually since 1893 at an astonishing rate. 
The business of this bank was so profitable that is was able to make up (out 
of its earnings) for the serious shrinkage of its capital, caused by the deterio- 
ration in the price of silver. The directors have wisely invested their enormous 
surplus and reserves, at present amounting to 13,750,000 Mexican dollars, in 
consols and other sterling securities. 

The semi-annual dividend, which up to June 30, 1894, amounted to £1 per 
share, was raised to a semi-annual dividend of £1, 5s. and, beginning with the 
end of December, 1898, the Hongkong Bank distributed semi-annually a divi- 
dend of £1, 10s.; in addition the shareholders also received during recent 
years an annual bonus of from half a sovereign to one sovereign per share, 
which shows a distribution among the shareholders during 1900 as follows: 

Cénsidering a semi-annual dividend of £1, 10s. per share of 125 Mexican 


eG I inc oo voce ccccccccssnccsoccecenscescoocceseeesctococess £3 
LD IEE, cncnqucweceodsseesaoseocaaneoeses saneecuinenes penese 10s. 
Or, in full, a dividend of eeeee eeeeenee @eeeveeeeeeeoeseeeeCeoeeeeeeeeeenee eeeeeee . £3, 10s. 


the equivalent of which at 2 shillings per dollar is $35, Mexican, yielding a 
dividend of twenty-eight per cent. on its capital, or about six per cent. per 
annum upon the investment at the average quotation for 1900, which was at 
a premium of 375 per cent. 

Not only has the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation prospered 
in such an astonishing way, but most of the other banks in the East have 
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equally participated in the remarkable expansion of trade since the conclusion 
of the Chinese-Japanese war of 1894. The Dewtsch-Asiatische Bank of 
Shanghai, with a full paid-up capital of 5,000,000 Shanghai taels, has distri- 
buted for 1900 a dividend of seven per cent. The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, has for years regularly maintained a dividend of ten 
per cent. The Russo-Chinese Bank since its start on Chinese soil in 1895, 
after absorbing the interest of the Shanghai branch of the Comptoir National 
d@ Escompte of Paris, has also paid large dividends. The Yokohama Specie 
Bank, another large financial institution of Japan, has kept pace with the 
foreign banking institutions established in the East. It has paid annual 
dividends at the rate of thirteen to fifteen per cent. 

Such results could not be derived from the success of the regular business 
transactions and the exchange operations alone which by the existing competi- 
tion is carried on with small margins of profit. The large Government trans- 
actions, continuously carried on between the foreign banks and the Oriental 
Government, the floating of the Chinese-Japanese war indemnity loans and 
the foreign debt which China and Japan incurred since 1894, the large com- 
missions which the banks received from their Governments in the course of 
their financial transactions, all of which was occasioned by the incidents of 
the Boxer campaign, these and other business transactions have resulted in 
securing handsome profits to all the banks largely interested in the East. 
And there is no doubt that the scope of business and the expected future of 
expansion of eastern trade give promise to the banks of an era of profitable 
financial activity. 

The Boxer troubles of 1900 stopped for a time the stream of foreign capi- 
tal into China intended for the better development of its immense natural re- 
sources. But this stoppage is only temporary ; it is to be hoped that, with 
the establishment of an American banking institution in the East with large 
resources wisely distributed by a system of branches and agencies in the more 
important trading centers of China, Japan and the Philippines, a decisive step 
will have been taken for the entrance of large United States enterprises into 
the successful field of Eastern business. A strong institution should be 
reared, charged with the important financial transactions of the United States 
Government in the East. Such an institution will be able to stand side by 
side with the older ones. 

The import and export trade of China has increased during recent years 
enormously, showing an advance of over 100 per cent. during the last decade. 
The tota] foreign trade of China amounted to 214,251,961 Haikwan taels in 
1890, and 460,533,286 Haikwan taels in 1900, which was brought about by the 
opening of so many new treaty ports of which twenty-eight in all now foster 
foreign trade. The commerce of Shanghai amounts annually to over 200,- 
000,000 dollars (United States currency), and there is no doubt that a large 
share of the business would be acquired by the American banking institution. 
The American commerce with the Flowery Kingdom will receive anew stimu- 
lus, and our business with the East, which has suffered of late according to 
the reports of the Treasury Department, will revive. Imports into China 
from the United States in 1900 amounted to 16,724,493 Haikwan taels, while 
in the corresponding period of 1899 American goods valued at 22,288,745 
Haikwan taels were imported into China. There was aremarkable falling off 
of American drills, of which in 1899 China imported 1,626,107 pieces, while in 
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1900 only 805,892 pieces were imported, showing a reduction of over fifty per 
_cent., which seems to be accounted for by the lessened demand for heavy 
American drills in those provinces of North China where the Boxer rebellion 
had raged. American sheetings showed a decline from 3,975,903 pieces im- 
ported in 1899, to 2,312,494 pieces in 1900 ; American kerosene oil, which has 
to compete with Baku and Sumatra oil, fell from 40,724,989 gallons in 1899 to 
34,447,112 gallons in 1900. These are only temporary effects caused by the 
troubles of 1900, and there is abundant hope that the present prospect of af- 
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fairs in China, as well as the increasing trade with Japan and the Philippines 
will supply the means of securing, and successfully managing, American bank- 
ing interests in the Far East. 
CHINA’S INCREASING FOREIGN TRADE. 
The official reports on the commerce and finance of the United States for 


June, 1901, show that during the last twenty-five years the foreign commerce 


of China has increased as follows : 











=xportation from China in 1873 valued at, * Haikwan taels............++s 69,451,000 
exportation from China in 1899 valued at, Haikwan taels..............++. 195,784,832 
Importation from China in 1873 valued at, Haikwan taels..............06 76,637, 

Importation from China in 1899 valued at, Haikwan taels..........cesee0 264,748,456 











The Imperial Maritime Customs of China, supplying the statistical figures, 
does not give exact data, indicating the country whence the merchandise 
originates, or is destined, but credits the trade to the country from which the 
carrying ship clears. Therefore all the goods shipped from or to the United 
States by the Canadian Pacific steamers are credited to the British Dominion 
of Canada; goods from America going via London are entered as British 
goods. The same is true with respect to the American goods carried in Ja- 
panese, French and German ships—everything carried under foreign flags— 
_ minimizes considerably the statistics of trade of this country with the 

ast. 

There is no doubt that it is the intention of the Eastern trading people to 
buy more and more goods from the United States, and this increased purchas- 
ing power goes along with the development of Oriental resources, combined 
with a larger offering to us of their raw material and colonial products. It 
will depend upon an American banking institution established in the East to 
foster both sides of the Oriental trade, whereby it will make substantial mar- 
ginal profits. Such an institution will be able to do the business directly in- 
stead of doing the transactions over London and the Continent. 

Banking business has undergone considerable change in recent years. 
Formerly only Wall street private bankers did an international banking 
business while the National and State banking institutions undertook only 
local and internal financial transactions. This has changed. Consolida- 
tion of several of the larger institutions have taken place ; strong and well 
capitalized banking concerns have taken up, like their European conjfreres, 
the fostering of the enormously increasing foreign trade of this country by 
opening foreign exchange departments. But in order to advance American 
interests in the best possible way, it seems desirable that the financial 
energies of the nation be centered in some giant institution in the American 
metropolis with competent branches stretching throughout the commer- 
cial centers of the Union, to take care of the interior financial needs of the 
country. On the other hand an international institution, with appropriate 
branches in the Colonies, will have to serve the national demand for the de- 
velopment of our colonial and foreign interests. 





* The present value of the Haikwan tael is about seventy cents, United States currency, 
but to convert the value of the Haikwan tael of 1873 and the one of 1899, would give a mis- 
leading idea, considering the enormous differences in value of the tael on account of the fall 
in the price of silver from 1873 to 1899. It has also to be considered that the fall in the price 
4 om ie from 1873 to 1899 is an element in calculating the growth of the commerce of 
C ina,.— e . + 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Cour# 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





COLLECTIONS—DEFAULT OF CORRESPONDENT—DUTY TO INQUIRE AFTER 
PAPER NOT HEARD FROM. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, November 15, 1901. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISVILLE, KY., vs. MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW ALBANY, IND. 

Where a bank receives for collection paper payable at a distant point, it is only bound to: 
exercise due care and diligence in the selection of an agent to which to transmit the 
paper ; and where it has done this it is not responsible for the default or negligence of 
such agent. . 

But if such paper is not heard from within a reasonable time the transmitting bank should 
make inquiry concerning the same; and this duty is especially important in times of 
financial uncertainty, or where there are circumstances which require prompt action. 





This was an action by the Merchants’ National Bank of New Albany, Ind., 
against the Second National Bank of Louisville, Ky., to recover the amount 
of certain notes alleged to have been lost by negligence of the defendant. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant appealed. 

Hosson, J.:| The Second National Bank of Louisville made an agreement 
with the Merchants’ National Bank of New Albany, Ind., by which, in con- 
sideration of the New Albany bank depositing with it its surplus, it agreed to 
pay three per cent. interest upon the daily balances in favor of the New Albany 
bank, and also agreed to do the collecting of that bank without charge. After 
this, on April 1, 1893, the Bedford Stone Quarries Company, a corporation 
doing business at Bedford, Ind., executed its two negotiable notes to the New 
Albany Manufacturing Company, a corporation doing business in New Albany, 
Ind.—one for $652.07, due in thirty days, and the other for $650, due in 
sixty days—both payable at the Bedford Bank, of Bedford, Ind. The New 
Albany Manufacturing Company discounted the notes before maturity to 
the Merchants’ National Bank, and the latter on April 22 sent the thirty-day 
note, which matured May 4, to appellant by mail, for collection, and on May 
13 sent it the other note in like manner. Appellant, on the same day that it 
received the notes, sent them to the Bedford bank for collection. On June 
6, 1893, the Bedford bank assigned for the benefit of its creditors; and so, 
soon afterwards, did the Bedford Stone Quarries Company, the maker of the 
two notes. On June 14 the two notes were returned to appellant unpaid and 
unprotested, and were returned by it to the New Albany bank. On the next 
day it returned them to appellant, claiming that diligence had not been used, 
and that by the failure to protest them the indorser was released. The notes 
were governed by the laws of Indiana, and thereby were placed on the foot- 
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ing of foreign bills of exchange. The indorser was therefore released, and, 
the maker being insolvent, it was insisted by the New Albany bank that 
appellant was liable to it for the amount of the notes. The court below 
adjudged in favor of the New Albany bank. 

That the Bedford bank was negligent, and that it is primarily liable for 
the loss, is admitted; but appellant is not liable for the neglect of its corre- 
spondent. In Bank vs. Newland (97 Ky. 464) this Court said: 

‘When a customer deposits with a bank a note, bill of exchange, certifi- 
cate of deposit, check, etc., for collection at a point distant from the location 
of the bank, he must know the bank cannot send one of its officers or agents 
to such point to make the collection. He is presumed to know the method 
employed by banks in making such collections. He knows that the bank 
must select some other bank or agency to aid in accomplishing the undertak- 
ing imposed on it. He has made the bank his agent for that purpose. He 
has employed the bank to do, through its method of making collection, that 
which would cost him much time and money to do himself. When he so 
engages the bank, and makes it his agent to make the collection, he does so 
with the impiied understanding that the bank will follow the customary 
method in making such collections, which necessitates the selection of agents 
or correspondents at other points to carry out the undertaking; and the bank 
can only be held responsible for the exercise of due care and diligence in 
making such selection.” 

The evidence in this case shows very conclusively that the Bedford bank 
was regarded as solvent, and appellant cannot be held liable for negligence in 
the selection of the agent. But there are other facts shown by the proof. 
The notes were both signed thus: ‘‘ Bedford Stone Quarries Company, by 
W. C. Winstandley, Secretary and Treasurer.” W.C. Windstandley was also 
the Cashier of the Bedford bank, and appellant knew this. By the course of 
business between the two banks, if a note was collected the amount was 
immediately remitted by the Bedford bank to the appellant. When the note 
matured on May 4, and nothing was heard from it, appellant should have 
ascertained the cause, and in a reasonable time thereafter have given notice 
to the New Albany bank of the situation. Notwithstanding this, on May 13 
it forwarded to the Bedford bank the other note, and took no steps, so far as 
appears with any certainty, until June 7, when in response to a letter from 
appellee a tracer was sent; and after this, on June 14, the notes were returned 
by the Bedford bank, with the statement that they had not been protested 
because the maker expected to pay them from day to day. The New Albany 
bank had no notice of the state of affairs until June 14, or eight days after 
the Bedford bank had failed, and only twenty days before the Stone Quarries 
Company failed. 

At the time of the transaction a great panic was on the verge of sweeping 
over the country, and business men everywhere were on the alert. The bank 
that collects for its correspondent must use due diligence; and, while it was 
not negligence to send the notes to the bank of which Winstandley was 
Cashier, although he filled the position of secretary and treasurer in the 
Quarries Company, still, when the notes were not paid or protested accord- 
ing to the usual course of business, the exercise of ordinary care was required 
of appellant, to learn what the trouble was and apprise its customer of it, 
especially under the existing conditions in the financial world. 
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In Shipsey vs. Bank (59 N. Y. 485) the plaintiff deposited a check drawn 
by another upon a bank at Portchester with the defendant for collection, 
who forwarded it by mail on the same day. It should have reached Portchester 
on the 3d, and an answer on that day would have reached the defendant on 
the 4th. The check was lost. The defendant did not discover the loss until 
the 16th, and on the 18th it notified the plaintiff. The drawer failed on the 
20th, and before another check could be forwarded. The defendant was 
held liable for the loss, in not discovering and notifying the plaintiff sooner 
of the loss of the check. 

In First Nat. Bank of Trinidad vs. First Nat. Bank of Denver (4 Dill, 290, 
Fed. Cas. No. 4,810), the check was sent for collection on January 10, and 
remained good until January 29; but the defendant made no inquiries until 
February 9, and gave the plaintiff no notice of the non-payment of the draft 
until February 11. The bank was held responsible, Judge Dillon saying that 
the decisions in England and in this country are uniform that such delay to 
make inquiry and omission to notify the party interested imposed a liability 
for the loss. (See, also, 3 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law [2d Ed.] p. 805, and cases 
cited.) 

These authorities seem to us conclusive of the case before us. It was the 
duty of appellant to use reasonable skill and diligence in protecting the inter- 
ests of its depositor, and, in determining whether it did this, we must look to 
all the circumstances of the case. It was a time of great financial stress. 
Windstandley, whose duty it was, as Cashier of the Bedford bank, to collect 
the note, was the treasurer of the stone company, and therefore the person 
whose duty it was to pay it. The sum of the matter was that Winstandley 
was to collect the note from himself. While a bank, in forwarding paper for 
collection to its correspondent, is not required to inquire who its officers are, 
before sending the paper, when it does actually know that the Cashier is to 
collect the note from himself, and the paper is not paid or heard from after 
maturity, in a time of financial pressure, inquiry should be made by it 
promptly, and notice given the depositor without unreasonable delay. On 
May 5 appellant should have received either the money or notice of protest 
of the first note. It was grossly negligent if it made no inquiries before the 
13th, and, if it made such inquiries, it was equally negligent to forward the 
second note to the Bedford bank without an answer to its tracer. For it was 
bound to know that the indorser on the first note had been released, and it 
should have taken reasonable steps to protect the interest of appellee. 

(The remainder of the opinion discusses questions not of interest here. | 





CASHIER—AUTHORITY TO SUE ON NOTES OWNED BY BANK. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, November 4, 1901. 
BATTERSBEE vs. CALKINS. 


The Cashier of a bank may maintain an action on a note held by the bank without express 
proof of authority. 





This was an action upon a promissory note payable to the order of Myers 
& Co. ; 

The note was sold before maturity to the Citizens’ Savings Bank of Detroit, 
under circumstances which admittedly made the bank a bona fide purchaser. 
It was sold to this bank by E. F. Bacon, the attorney of Myers & Co., to 
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whom it had been sent for collection. It does not appear whether or not 
Myers & Co. directed such sale. Bacon indorsed the note before sale in 
blank, as Myers & Co. had previously done. The note went to protest for 
mon-payment, and subsequently it was indorsed to ‘‘ any bank or order,” over 
the signature of the Citizens’ Savings Bank, and transferred to the State Bank 
-of Croswell, which sent to the Citizens’ Savings Bank its check for the amount 
due upon the note. The plaintiff is the Cashier of the Croswell bank, and 
testified that he is not the owner of the note, having brought this action for 
the benefit of the bank. 

HooKER, J. (omitting part of the opinion): We are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the court erred in his instruction upon the subject of plaintiff's 
ownership. The plaintiff was trying his case upon the theory that the bank 
owned the note. If it did not own it, it was lawful for it to permit suit to be 
brought upon it in the name of another, and, the note being indorsed in 
blank, the possession was presumptive evidence of ownership by the plaintiff. 
Furthermore, the plaintiff was the Cashier of the bank, and presumptively 
‘authorized to represent the bank in the collection of its paper. Whether the 
bank owned this paper, or held it as agent for Myers & Co., there was no testi- 
mony in the case tending to overcome the presumption that the plaintiff was 
entitled to bring an action upon the note. He had a presumptive title. He 
‘was Cashier, and. represented the bank in whatever capacity the bank acted 
‘(Boyd vs. Corbitt, 37 Mich. 52; Moore vs. Hall, 48 Mich. 143; Coy vs. Stiner, 
53 Mich. 42); and, if it did not act at all in the premises, there is nothing to 
show that plaintiff was not authorized to collect the note for whoever owned it. 





STOCKHOLDER—LIABILIT Y—WISCONSIN STATUTE. 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin. November 5, 1901. 
GAGER, et al. vs. PAUL, ef al. 


Under the provision of the Wisconsin statute, that any person holding stock in any bank 
who shall sell or assign his stock shall be held, for six months after such sale, liable to 
the amount of such stock for all debts of such bank existing at the time of such sale or 
assignment, the liability is limited to those who are creditors at the time of such transfer. 

‘The action must be commenced against the ex-stockholder within six months after the 

r transfer. 

While it may be that a banking corporation may bind itself by an agreement with the sub- 
scribers for its stock to accept anything in full payment for the stock so that it could 
recover nothing more, such contract may be attacked by subsequent creditors, and if 
fraudulent as to them, they may demand its repudiation and payment by the stock- 
holders as if it had never been made. 





Dona@E, J.: (omitting part of the opinion): This appeal presents a few of 
the very numerous questions that are liable to arise for solution by the courts 
in working out the policy of the general closing-up action upon insolvency of 
corporations, especially of banking corporations whose stockholders are 
chargeable with the so-called additional statutory liability for the par value 
of their stock. The recoveries here sought are of three classes: (1) The 
statutory liability above mentioned; (2) the liability of a stockholder for the 
amount of his stock subscription where, by reason of contract with the cor- 
poration, it has not been paid for in full, either in money or its equivalent; 
sand (3) the liability of a stockholder for dividends received by him practically 
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out of the capital of the corporation—that is, paid and received at a time 
when there were no earnings or profits out of which they could be paid. 
Some of these questions are further involved by the peculiar circumstance 
that the action is against a residuary legatee of a stockholder, brought after 
the completed settlement of his estate. 

1. Statutory Liability. This rests upon two sections of the banking act, 
now included as subdivisions under section 2024, Revised Statutes, 1898, 
These are subsections 47 and 16. Subsection 47 provides: ‘‘ The stockhold- 
ers in every corporation or association organized under the provisions of this 
act shall be individually responsible to the amount of their respective share 
or shares of stock for all its indebtedness and liabilities of every kind.” Sub- 
section 16 provides that ‘‘each and every person owning or holding stock in 
any bank or banking association who shall sell, transfer or assign his stock 
* * * shall’be held and remain for the term of six months from and after 
such sale * * * personally liable to the amount of the stock so as afore- 
said sold * * * for the payment of all debts and liabilities of such bank 
or banking association existing at the time of such sale, transfer or assign- 
ment.” That appellant’s testator was a stockholder, and that the stock re- 
mained in his estate, and the property in trust of his executors, until May 6, 
1897, and was then transferred, is conceded; also, that this action was com- 
menced under sections 3218, 3219, Id., by Marsden as a*stockholder merely on 
October 19, that his complaint was amended so as to allege that he was also 
a creditor on November 8, and that further amendment joining Rebecca Mor- 
gan as a party defendant and service of summons upon her occurred March 
11, 1898. 

It is contended on the one hand that no suit can be maintained on this 
liability if it had expired by the statutory six-months’ limitation before the 
commencement of the action, and that the action was not commenced against 
the party sought to be charged until after that period had expired. On the 
other hand, it is contended that the general action, which might involve the 
enforcement of this liability, having been commenced on October 19, within 
six months after the transfer of I. P. Morgan’s stock, the creditors are en- 
titled to hold the estate of I. P. Morgan, and, that having been distributed, 
to hold the residuary legatee, Rebecca Morgan, and, she having since died, to 
hold her administrator. 

The maintenance of such an action as this in the circuit court against the 
estate of the deceased person, instead of the presentation of claim in the 
county court against that estate, has already received adequate discussion 
and decision in Gianella vs. Bigelow, 96 Wis. 185, and we entertain no doubt 
that the rights of recovery of this liability are the same against the appellant 
as they would have been against I. P. Morgan if living. We must therefore 
proceed to consider the force of our statutes above mentioned. 

Subsection 16 differs radically from the provisions on the same general 
subject in other States, and there are cited to us no decisions from other 
States helpful upon its construction. Some statutes with more or less clear- 
ness extend the liability of a transferrer, not to the then creditors for a term 
of six months, but to all who shall become creditors within a term of six 
months; thus warranting a construction to the effect that the class to whom 
liability shall exist only is limited by that term, and the liability, having 
arisen, may be enforced when the creditors choose, subject, only, to the gen- 
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_eral limitations upon actions. Such construction is clearly excluded by our 
statute. The liability is limited to those who are creditors at the time of the 
transfer, and, if that liability were intended to be enforceable at any time 
within the ordinary period for bringing actions, the clause ‘‘ for a term of six 
months ”’ would be meaningless. That clause can have but one significance, 
and that its obvious one—namely, that at any moment within the specified 
period there exists a liability from the transferring stockholder to each and 
all of the defined class of creditors on which suit can be brought (the form of 
such suit needing to be in compliance with the holding of this court from 
Coleman vs. White, 14 Wis. 700, 80 Am. Dec. 797, to Bank vs. Benson, 106: 
Wis. 624), and that after such six months he is not liable at all. 

Hence the only reasonable construction seems to be that, if a suit is com- 
menced while that liability exists, the creditors are entitled to recover, but, 
after such liability has expired, no action can be maintained or serve to re- 
vive it. It being essential, then, that the action be commenced against the 
ex-stockholder within six months after the transfer, we must consider what 
constitutes such commencement. The liability thus imposed is a personal 
and separate one of each stockholder, and while, for convenience, it can be- 
properly ascertained and enforced only in an action which brings before the 
court all creditors and all stockholders upon whom the liability is to be fixed. 
and among whom it is to be adjusted, yet in ultimate analysis it is a direct,. 
personal and legal liability of the individual. That it cannot be adjudicated 
and enforced against him without making him a party to the action is at least 
inferentially decided in Finney vs. Guy, 106 Wis. 256. In that case a con- 
trary doctrine, suggested by the Minnesota court in Harper vs. Carroll, 62' 
Minn. 152, 64 N. W. 145, which is now urged upon us by the respondent, was. 
repudiated. The necessity that the stockholder shall have been brought be-. 
fore the court by service of process as fully and completely as in any other ac- 
tion against him, is recognized and certainly intimated by all our decisions on 
the subject, among which Foster vs. Posson, 105 Wis. 99, Finney vs. Guy,,. 
supra, and Bank vs. Benson, swpra, may be mentioned. 

It must not be forgotten that, while proceedings in equity to close up a 
banking corporation may include recovery of stockholders’ statutory liability, 
they equally may not; for assets of the corporation or other liabilities to. 
creditors, equitably prior to this, may satisfy all creditors. It is therefore an 
unwarranted presumption that an action seeking to enforce some of the rights. 
of creditors is necessarily one to enforce all. (Gager vs. Marsden, 101 Wis. 
598, 603.) The only safe course, which, while protecting diligent creditors, 
still gives full protection of this statute to stockholders, is to construe these: 
actions like others—measure the cause of action by the complaint, and deem 
them commenced against any defendant when, and only when, any other 
would be so deemed. On this subject section 4239, Revised Statutes 1898, 
tixes the service of summons as the commencement of an action, except for 
cases where a diligent attempt to make service may suffice, under section 
4240. This statute would seem sufficiently unambiguous to conclude the 
question. It is, however, confirmed by the holding in Levy vs. Wilcox, 96 
Wis. 127, that, however necessary a party may be to the general purpose of 
an action, it is not commenced against him until he is actually and by name. 
brought in. The conclusion seems irresistible that no suit was commenced 
to enforce the liability of I. P. Morgan’s estate until March 11, 1898, some. 
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four months after that liability had expired, and that, consequently, judg- 
ment therefor against the administrator of his residuary legatee is erroneous. 

2. Stock Subscription Liability. It appeared and was found by the court 
that I. P. Morgan, in 1880 and 1885, received certificates of stock, purporting 
to be full-paid, for $1,000 par value, for which he in fact paid into the capital 
of the bank but $300. It quite clearly appears, however, that this was by 
contract between him and the corporation that he should not be under obli- 
gation to pay anything more. That contract is evidenced by the action of 
the corporation in 1885, when by resolution it attempted to pay for said stock 
with assets of the corporation, treated and declared as profits, but which 
were not profits. There can be no doubt whatever that, as between cred- 
itors and a stock subscriber, the latter is liable to make good any known or 
fraudulent deficit between the amount paid by him and the face value of his 
stock; but the first question is whether, under such circumstances as here 
presented, this is a liability to the corporation, or a liability enforceable only 
by the creditors, in derogation of the contract between the corporation and 
its stockholders, as a fraud upon them. If the former, it might perhaps be 
barred by statutes of limitation, or lost by failure to present in county court 
against the estate of I. P. Morgan. If the latter, no such defense could be 
urged. Respondent has discussed the situation and appellant cited authori- 
ties as if the attempt here were to collect upon an actual contract to pay par 
value for subscribed stock, and as if the transfer to W. H. Morgan were of 
concededly part-paid stock. In that respect they are clearly wrong. As be- 
tween the corporation and I. P. Morgan there was never anything due for 
these two shares of stock, certainly after 1885. As between it and a trans- 
feree for full value, relying on the certificate of full payment, no recovery 
could be had, though perhaps as to either the corporation might defensively 
raise the shield of our statute (section 1753, Rev. St. 1898) declaring such 
stock void. (Land Co. vs. Parker, 111 Wis. 1.) 

The corporation could bind itself to accept anything in full payment for 
stock, so that it could recover nothing more. (Wells vs. Canal Co. 90 Wis. 
442, 452; Gilman vs. Gross, 97 Wis. 224, 227; 2 Beach, Priv. Corp. §§ 559, 561.) 

But any such contract between corporation and stockholders may be at- 
tacked by subsequent creditors, and, if fraudulent as to them, they may de- 
mand its repudiation and payment by the stockholders as if it had never been 
made. (Gogebic Inv. Co. vs. Iron Chief Min. Co. 78 Wis. 427.) 

While by legal fiction it is said that in such proceeding the creditors re- 
cover in the right of the corporation, it is still true that they enforce rights 
- which the corporation did not have, and are not precluded from their suit by 
statutes of limitation, nor by other omissions of the corporation to proceed 
against the stockholder. 





NOTES GIVEN TO BANK FOR ITS ACCOMMODATION—DEFENSES. 
Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1, Nov. 19, 1901. 
CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY vs. BRADY. 
Where notes have been delivered to a bank without consideration, that they may be 
used to apparently swell the assets of the bank, the maker may, if sued by the bank thereon, 
interpose the defense that they were given merely for accommodation. 


The same defense may be interposed where suit is brought on the notes by a Receiver of 
the bank. 
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This was an action by the plaintiff, as Receiver of the Globe Savings Bank 
of Chicago, upon six promissory notes—one for $5,000, one for $4,200 and 
four for $700 each—executed by the defendant, and delivered to said bank, 
and which were found by the Receiver among the assets of the bank. 
The answer of the defendant admitted the execution and delivery of the 
notes to the bank, and set up as a defense that they were so executed and 
delivered without any consideration, for its accommodation. 

BRACE, P. J. (omitting part of the opinion): 

This brings us to the main contention of appellant’s counsel, which seems 
to be that, although it appears from the evidence that all of these notes were 
executed and delivered to the bank for its accommodation, they had never 
been negotiated by the bank, or been out of its control or possession, but 
came into the hands of the Receiver with the other assets of the bank. Yet, 
as it also appeared from the evidence of the defendant himself that the pur- 
pose for which they were so executed and delivered was simply to swell the 
‘apparent assets of the bank, whereby the State bank examiners and others 
might be deceived as to the condition of the bank, the court erred in holding 
by its instruction that the plaintiff, ‘‘as Receiver of the Globe Savings Bank, 
was in no better position than the bank itself”; and the argument in support 
of this contention seems to go to the length of maintaining that the court, 
upon this evidence, erred in holding that, as against the Receiver, the defense 
set up in the answer could be maintained. 

* * x * * ** x ** x * 

It is upon this evidence that counsel for appellant base their contention 
that the defense in this action should not have been maintained. We find 
nothing in it even tending to prove that the notes sued on were not accom- 
modation paper. Being such, they were without consideration, which is 
always a defense to a suit upon such paper between the immediate parties. 
(1 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, 350.) ‘‘The appointment of a Receiver does not 
have the effect of changing any rights of action, or of changing the contract 
relations existing between the original parties against whom the Receiver is 
appointed, and their debtors. A Receiver, therefore, cannot maintain an ac- 
tion upon a note or obligation running to the original party which he himself 
could not have maintained. * * * For the purpose of actions and suits 
connected with their receivership, receivers occupy substantially the same 
relation which was occupied by the original parties against whom or over 
whose estate they were appointed. Any defense, therefore, which defendant 
might have made to an action brought by the original party in interest is 
equally available, and may be made with the like effect, when the action is | 
instituted by his Receiver.” (High, Rec. [8d Ed.] §§ 204, 205; Smith, Rec. § 
70; Cox vs. Volkert, 86 Mo. 505.) 

As the defense would have been good if no Receiver had been appointed 
and the suit on the notes had been brought by the bank, so it must be held 
to be good against the action of the Receiver. The fact that the effect of 
giving these notes was to swell the apparent assets of the bank, and that such 
was the purpose of giving them, and that thereby the bank examiner, credi- 
tors and stockholders of the bank may have been deceived as to its condition, 
in no way changes the relation or rights of the parties. Accommodation pa- 
per is simply a loan of credit by the person making it to the person to whom 
it is given, and its necessary effect is to swell the apparent assets of the latter 
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to the eyes of any one to whom it is exhibited; but, unless it is negotiated, 
such person can acquire no right of action thereon by reason of that fact, nor 
does it supply a consideration for the paper. 

As was said in Bank vs. Robinson, 24 Me., loc. cit. 277, 41 Am. Dee. 387: 
‘“‘If the doctrine were admitted that the probability of loss or injury which 
the creditors or stockholders of a corporation might sustain by its taking a 
note and making a false exhibit of its funds constituted a sufficient consider- 
ation for it, it would be difficult for any one to avoid his contract with a cor- 
poration by proof of a want or a failure of consideration. It would not be 
difficult in many cases for the corporation to prove that such contract had 
been exhibited as constituting a part of its assets, and that debts had been 
contracted with those who relied upon such assets as a means of payment, or 
that its stock had been sold, and dividends declared upon it, on the faith that 
such contract constituted a part of its assets. But a more conclusive answer 
is that there must be a consideration at the time of making the contract, and 
that no injurious consequences to the parties or to others which may after- 
ward happen from their having made it can constitute a legal consideration.” 
It is undoubtedly true that the Receiver of a corporation, being not only its 
representative, but also a trustee of its assets for the benefit of its creditors 
and stockholders, may repudiate the fraudulent and illegal contracts of the 
corporation whereby those assets have been impaired, diminished, or misap- 
propriated, and maintain actions in many instances when such actions could 
not be maintained by the corporation itself; and this is the character of cases 
cited by appellant’s counsel in support of their contention, but such is not 
the character of this case. The contract here is a lawful one. Accommoda- 
tion paper is not fraudulent or unlawful by reason of the fact that it swells 
the apparent assets of the person to whom it is given, and that others there- 
by may be deceived as to the financial condition of such person; and the Re- 
ceiver in this instance is not repudiating the contract of the bank with the 
defendant, but is seeking to enforce it. In doing so he necessarily stands in 
the shoes of the bank, with the same rights, no more and no less; and the de- 
fense of failure of consideration is just as good against him as it would have 
been against the bank had no Receiver been appointed and the suit been 
brought by the bank. There was ample evidence to sustain the defense, and 
the verdict of the jury thereon is conclusive. Finding no reversible error, 
the judgment of the circuit court is affirmed. 





EMBEZZLEMENT BY NATIONAL BANK OFFICER—INTENT TO DEFRAUD. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, November 11, 1901. 
MCKNIGHT vs. UNITED STATES. 

An intent to defraud or injure the bank is an essential ingredient of every offense specified 
in section 5,209 Rev. Stat. U. 8., and this applies to embezzlement as well as to the 

other acts enumerated in such section. 





In error to the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Kentucky. 

Day, Circuit Judge: This case, upon a former writ of error, was before 
this court at its October term, 1899, and is reported in 38 C. C. A. 115, 97 
Fed. 208. At the second trial of the case the plaintiff in error was convicted 
upon two counts, numbered 39 in the indictment in case No. 5,782, and 2 in 
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indictment in case No. 5,783. ‘These counts severally charge McKnight with 
embezzlement of the funds of a bank. Upon the trial the court was requested 
to charge the jury that the defendant could not be found guilty unless the 
jury believed that the acts of embezzlement were committed with the fraud- 
ulent intent charged in the indictment. In both the counts under consider- 
ation the embezzlements were charged to be with the intent to injure and de- 
fraud the bank, in this respect using the language of section 5,209, Rev. St. 
U. 8. defining the offense. The court, however, refused so to do, being of 
the opinion that the language of the statute requiring the criminal acts to be 
done with intent to injure or defraud the association did not apply to the 
offense of embezzlement. 

This section (5,209) undertakes to provide, in the first instance, for the 
acts of certain officers of the association—President, director, Cashier, teller, 
clerk, or agent—whose acts are made criminal by the section. These acts are 
defined to include embezzlement, abstraction or willful misapplication of the 
moneys, funds or credits of the association, or, without authority from the 
directors, issuing or putting in circulation the notes of the association, or, 
without such authority, issuing or putting forth any certificate of deposit, or 
drawing any order or bill of exchange, making any acceptance, assigning any 
note, bend, draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree, or mak- 
ing any false entry in any book, report, or statement to the association, with 
intent, in either case, to injure or defraud .the association, ete. ‘‘In either 
case,” obviously includes all or any of the acts which have been previously 
denounced as criminal when done by one of the officers named, and one of 
them is embezzlement of the moneys, funds, or credits of the association. 
These acts are criminal only when done with the intent which the statute has 
made an essential element of the offense. This is the natural interpretation 
of the language used, and has been the uniform holding of the courts of the 
United States, in construing this section, so far as we are advised. (U.S. vs. 
- Britton, 107 U. 8. 655, 2 Sup. Ct. 512, 27 L. Ed. 520), in which case the su- 
preme court said that the intention to injure and defraud is an essential in- 
gredient to every offense specified in the section, and the failure to aver the 
intent is a fatal defect in the counts in which it occurs. To the same general 
effect are Evans vs. U.S. 153 U. 8. 584, 14 Sup. Ct. 934, 38 L. Ed. 830; Ag- 
new vs. U. 8. 165 U. 8. 36, 17 Sup. Ct. 235, 41 L. Ed. 624; U.S. vs. North- 
way, 120 U. 8. 326, 7 Sup. Ct. 580, 30 L. Ed. 664; U. S. vs. Harper (C. C.) 33. 
Fed. 471; U. 8. vs. Youtsey (C. C.) 91 Fed. 864. 

It is true that the court defined ‘‘embezzlement” as the fraudulent ap- 
propriation by an officer of a National bank of the funds of the bank which 
had been committed to his custody and care, and further told the jury that 
it must appear that McKnight fraudulently appropriated the money to his. 
own use, in the one instance in order to bribe Britt and Reeder, and in the 
other to his own use as charged in the two counts of the indictment upon 
which the accused was being tried. It may be fairly argued that the fraud- 
ulent appropriation of the money of the bank intrusted to his charge would 
include the intent to injure or defraud the bank, to be inferred from such 
fraudulent appropriation of trust funds. In the same connection the court 
told the jury that, if the intent charged was necessary to be proved, the jury 
would be authorized to conclude that it was present from the fraudulent act 
of misappropriation of the money which constituted embezzlement. But, 
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when the attention of the court was directly called to the necessity of prov- 
ing the intention to injure or defraud the bank in order to work a conviction, 
the jury was told that it was merely surplusage to allege in the indictment 
that the appropriation of the money was with intent to injure or defraud the 
association, and more than once the jury was told that it was unnecessary to 
allege or prove that the misappropriations in question were with intent to in- 
jure or defraud the bank. This charge negatives the inference that such in- 
tent is included in the fraudulent misappropriations which the court told the 
jury would constitute the crime. Undoubtedly the intent to injure or defraud 
may be inferred where such is the natural consequence of doing the prohib- 
ited act; for the law properly concludes, in the absence of circumstances 
negativing the inference, that one intends the natural consequences of his 
acts knowingly and intentionally done. But this rule, while it may suffice to 
define the measure of proof required to establish such wrongful intent, does 
not dispense with the necessity of proving its existence, where, as in the pres- 
ent case, it is made an essential element of the crime. Thestatute only makes 
the acts of the officers therein named criminal when done with the specific in- 
tent named. In charging the jury that the accused could be convicted with- 
out proof of the intent to injure or defraud, the court failed to give a proper 
construction to the terms of the statute, and permitted a conviction without 
proof of an element of the offense as defined in the statute. This conclusion 
renders it unnecessary to examine the other errors assigned. 
It follows that the judgment must be reversed, and a new trial awarded. 





COUNTERFEITING OF BANK NOTES. 
United States District Court, District of Oregon, November 7, 1901. 
UNITED STATES vs. CONNERS. 


Notes issued by a State bank are not obligations issued under authority of the United States 
within the meaning of Sec. 5430 Rev. Stat. U. 8., and counterfeiting the same is not an 
offense within the meaning of that section. 





BELLINGER, District Judge: This is an application by the United States 
for an order for the removal of Harry Conners, alias Harry Conway, to the 
Northern District of California, on an indictment charging the defendant with 
feloniously having in his possession, without authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury or other proper officer of the United States, two obligations and se- 
curities, each of which was engraved and printed after the similitude of an 
obligation and security issued under the authority of the United States, and 
which were as follows: One obligation and security purporting to be an obli- 
gation and security issued by the State Bank at New Brunswick, in the State 
of New Jersey, of the denomination of $2, and payable to bearer on demand; 
and one obligation and security purporting to be an obligation and security 
issued by the State Bank of New Brunswick, in the State of New Jersey, of 
the denomination of $5, and payable to bearer on demand. 

It is further charged that the defendaut well knew said obligations not to 
be lawful and genuine, and that he intended to sell or otherwise use the same 
to defraud some person or persons to the grand jury unknown. 

A second and third count in the indictment charges the defendant with 
having sold to a Mrs. Burdick and to a Mrs. Wassman notes of said State 
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Bank of New Brunswick, in the State of New Jersey, for the purpose of de- 
frauding such purchasers. 

The question as to whether these facts constitute a crime under the laws 
of the United States was recently considered by me upon a presentment made 
by the grand jury in the case of F. W. Burk. My conclusion was that these 
facts do not constitute a crime against the United States, and I so instructed 
the grand jury. The question is free from doubt. The bills described in this 
indictment are not in the similitude of any obligation issued by the United 
States, and the statement in the indictment that they are so does not coun- 
tervail the facts alleged, which show the contrary. 

These bills are described as notes and obligations issued by the State Bank 
of New Brunswick, in the State of New Jersey. They do not purport on 
their face to be obligations of the United States, but something altogether 
different. 

The petition for removal is not resisted by the defendant, and the sugges- 
tion was made in the application that the order prayed for in the petition was 
agreeable to his wishes. But this can make no difference. There can be no 
order of removal upon consent of the party whose removal is sought, where 
the facts charged in the indictment do not constitute a crime. 

The petition is denied. 





COLLECTIONS—FAILURE TO PROTEST—CORRECTION OF ACCOUNTS. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, October 29, 1901. 
LOUISVILLE BANKING COMPANY vs. ASHER. 

In Kentucky presentment and notice of dishonor are not required in order to hold the indor- 
sers On a promissory note, which is not discounted at the bank at which it is payable, 
or at some bank in that State incorporated under its laws, or under the laws of the 
United States. 

Where presentment and notice of dishonor are not required in order to charge an indorser 
a collecting bank is not liable for failure to make demand and give notice. 

If the indorsers discharged by the negligence of the collecting bank are insolvent, the latter 
is not liable for the face value of the paper, but only for the actual loss sustained by the 
holder of the paper, which in such case would be only a nominal sum. 

In Kentucky accounts settled between banks may be opened for mistake, even though the 
mistake is one of law. 


This was an action by the Louisville Banking Company against the Union 
National Bank of Louisville, Ky., and others praying that defendants be 
required to interplead for the purpose of determining the right to a fund held 
by the plaintiff, and to enforce a banker’s lien on such fund. 

Hosson, J.: The Louisville Banking Company and the Pineville Bank- 
ing Company were correspondents for each other. The Pineville Banking 
Company made an assignment on July 28, 1893, to appellee T. J. Asher for 
the benefit of all its creditors, being then hopelessly insolvent. As shown by 
the books of the Louisville Banking Company, the Pineville Banking Com- 
pany had then to its credit with it $1,370.42. As shown by the books of the 
Pineville Banking Company, this balance was $4,928.83. But this omitted a 
credit of $500 which should have been entered, so that, as shown by these 
books as corrected, the balance was $4,428.83. This litigation involves a set- 
tlement of these accounts. On February 28, 1890, five notes were executed 
by different persons to P. Barry, due six months after date, negotiable and 
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payable at the Pineville Banking Company, aggregating in all $2,168.28. 
Barry discounted these notes to the Citizens’ National Bank of Cincinnati, 
and on August 15, 1890, that bank sent them to the Louisville Banking Com- 
pany for collection, marked ‘‘ Protestable.” On August 19 the Louisville 
Banking Company sent them to the Pineville Banking Company, its corre- 
spondent, at which they were payable. The notes matured ten days later, 
and were neither collected nor protested for nun-payment by the Pineville 
Banking Company, but were sent back by it to the Louisville Company with- 
out explanation. It returned them to the Cincinnati bank. The Cincinnati 
bank sent them back to the Louisville Banking Company, demanding the 
money on them, upon the ground that it was responsible for the negligence of 
its correspondent, the Pineville Banking Company, in not protesting the 
notes. The Louisville Banking Company then wrote the Pineville Banking 
Company, returning the notes to it, and demanded that it should pay the 
money. 

The Pineville bank claimed that the notes were sent to it marked ‘‘ No 
protest,” and again returned them to the Louisville Banking Company. This 
was on September 11. On September 12 it wrote the Pineville bank this: 
‘*Yours of 11th returning notes received. In order that we may fit the 
responsibility upon the right one in this office, will you kindly return for our ° 
inspection our instructions not to protest the notes? Our letter book shows 
that they were sent protestable.” On the 13th the Pineville bank replied 
that it had not preserved the letter, and was sorry it could not produce it. 
Some other correspondence ensued, and on October 6 the Pineville bank 
wrote, in answer to a letter received by it in regard to the matter, stating that 
it would have its Mr. Fish call and see the Louisville Banking Company dur- 
ing the week. On the 8th that bank replied thus: ‘‘ Our Cincinnati corre- 
spondent from whom we received the items is whooping us up pretty lively. 
There is nothing left for us to do but to credit their account with proceeds of 
their collections, and, while we regret it sincerely, we shall be compelled to 
look to you in like manner.” 

In answer to this letter on October 10 the Pineville bank again wrote that. 
Mr. Fish would call and investigate the matter, and; after stating that Fish, 
who attended to the notes, understood they were sent without protest, added: © 
‘We certainly don’t want you to have any trouble about these items, and 
will fully see that they are properly adjusted at once.” On October 20 the 
Louisville bank wrote again, inclosing a letter from the Cincinnati bank insist- 
ing that the matter be adjusted, and repeated this again in a letter of Octu- 
ber 24. 

No further correspondence appears in the record until November 20, 1890, 
when the Louisville bank wrote as follows: ‘‘ Enclosed herewith you will 
find the five notes which have been charged to your account, as the Cashier 
wrote you yesterday. We regret the circumstances that force us to do this, 
but can’t help it.” On the same day the Louisville Banking Company charged 
the amount of the notes to the account of the Pineville Banking Company, 
and credited the Cincinnati bank by the amount, and it was checked out by 
that bank. The Louisville Banking Company at the end of the month of 
November sent the Pineville bank a statement of its account, and received 
from it this in substance: ‘‘ Your statement of account for November, 1890, 
is correct.” This statement showed the charge of the $2,168.28. Similar 
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statements and acknowledgments were made at the close of each month from 
that time until the Pineville bank failed, on June 28, 1893. But the Pineville 
Banking Company did not credit the Louisville Banking Company on its 
books with the amount. The Louisville Banking Company did not know 
this, and seems to have acted on the idea that the matter was settled, until 
this controversy arose. The evidence shows that the notes were sent to the 
Pineville Banking Company marked for protest, and we think the circum- 
stances warrant the conclusion that the Pineville bank realized that a mistake 
had been made by its man in not protesting the notes. 

It is earnestly insisted for appellant that after the numerous statements 
sent, and acknowledged to be correct, the account was stated, and the balance 
shown by the statements is conclusive between the parties. We think, under 
the evidence, it should be regarded as an account stated. (Henderson Cotton 
Mfg. Co. vs. Lowell Machine Shops, 86 Ky. 668, Union Bank vs. Planters’ 
Bank, 31 Am. Dec. 113.) The rule as to an account stated is thus well put in 
3 Enc. Law & Proc. pp. 451, 455: ‘*‘ Formerly the stating of an account was 
considered so deliberate an act as to preclude an examination into the items, 
but since an early day a greater latitude has prevailed; and it may now be 
said to be the rule that an account stated does not create an estoppel, and 
that neither a stated nor a settled account is conclusive, but simply affords 
strong presumptive evidence, which may be rebutted by showing fraud or 
mistake. And, while the practice of opening accounts which the parties have 
themselves adjusted is considered dangerous, yet a settlement must be so far 
considered as made upon absolute mistake or imposition, if palpable errors 
are shown, as not to be obligatory upon the injured party. The presumption 
is one relating to the evidence. In determining whether an account stated 
can be impeached, the case is put upon the same footing as if the money had 
been paid. Such payment would be conclusive, subject to the right to recover 
it back on a failure of consideration; and so, on the statement of an account, 
if the case is one in which a payment, if made, could have been recovered 
back, the facts which show the failure of consideration may be proved.” 

In the correspondence between the two banks it seems to have been 
assumed that the indorser of the notes had been released by the failure to 
protest them, and that the Pineville bank was responsible for the loss if the 
notes were sent to it by the Louisville bank with instructions to protest them 
if not paid. But promissory notes are only put on the footing of foreign bills 
of exchange when they are regularly discounted by the bank at which they 
are payable, or another bank in this State incorporated under its laws, or 
organized in this State under the laws of the United States. (Ky. St. Sec. 
483; Carlisle vs. Chambers, 67 Ky. 268, 96 Am. Dec. 304.) 

The notes in question, having been discounted by the bank in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and not by any bank in this State, were not, therefore, placed on the 
footing of a bill of exchange, but stood as any other promissory note which 
had been assigned. The indorser was not released by the failure to protest 
them. The Cincinnati bank had not sustained any loss by reason of the 
failure to protest them. The protest would have been only an unnecessary 
expense. There was no liability of the Louisville bank to the Cincinnati 
bank, or of the Pineville bank to the Louisville bank, for the failure to pro- 
test the notes, which were executed in this State, were payable here, and 
must be governed by its laws. 
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It is clear from the evidence that the parties to the notes were all insolvent 
at the time, and that the notes were in fact worthless. The question then 
arises, is there such a palpable mistake here that equity should relieve against 
it, treating the account as stated, and applying the principles followed in this 
State in the case of a payment of money by mistake? The distinction made 
in some jurisdictions between a mistake of law and a mistake of fact has been 
rejected in this State, and it is settled that money paid without consideration 
under a palpable mistake of law or fact, which was not owing in law or con- 
science, and ought not to be retained, may be recovered back. (McMurtry 
vs. Railroad Co. 84 Ky. 462, and cases cited.) 

The mistake here is palpable, and the charge against the Pineville bank 
cannot be allowed to stand unless it has lost its rights by laches, and is now 
estopped to assert them. It does not appear from the evidence that the 
Pineville bank led the Louisville Banking Company to take the action it took. 
On the contrary, the correspondence would indicate that the Louisville bank 
charged the amount to the Pineville bank, and credited it to the Cincinnati 
bank on the same day, expressing to the Pineville bank regret that it was 
compelled to do so. In other words it acted on its own judgment, and not by 
the direction of the Pineville bank. It did not wait for the Pineville bank to 
affirm its action before crediting the Cincinnati bank by the money or paying 
its checks upon it, and it does not appear that it was misled by the Pineville 
bank, or is now in a worse position than it would have been if the Pineville 
bank had promptly disaffirmed what it did. Nor does it appear that it will be 
unable now to get its money back from the Cincinnati bank. 

We are therefore of opinion that appellee was properly credited in the 
settlement of the account with the amount of these notes. 

[The remaining questions discussed by the court are not of interest here. | 





NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION—PRE-EXISTING DEBT. 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, November 5, 1901. 
BROOKS vs. SULLIVAN. 


Formerly in North Carolina the transfer of a negotiable note as collateral security for a pre- 
existing indebtedness did not constitute the transferee a holder for value so that he took 
the paper free from equities of which he had no notice. 

This rule has now been changed by the Negotiable Instruments Law.* 





CLARK, J.;: The only question is whether, when a negotiable note is trans- 
ferred before maturity as collateral security for a pre-existing debt, the as- 
signee is such holder for value that he takes free from equities of which he 
had no notice. The negotiable instruments statute (Laws 1899, ec. 733, §§ 25- 
27) settles that such is the case now, to the extent of the debt secured, but 
that is a change of the law, which was previously otherwise. (Holderby vs. 
Blum, 22 N. C. 51; Harris vs. Horner, 21 N. C. 455, 30 Am. Dee. 182 ; Potts 
vs. Blackwell, 56 N. C. 449.) This case is governed by the law as it stood 
prior to the aet of 1899. 





* The statute changed the law of New York in this respect also. (Brewster vs. Shrader, 
26 Misc, [N. Y.,] 480.) 
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CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 





ASSIGNMENTS FOR CREDITORS—PREFERENCE OPERATING AS ASSIGNMENT 
—DEPOSIT IN BANK INTENDED AS PREFERENCE. 


Where an insolvent debtor deposited in bank an amount almost exactly 
equal to the amount of a note which the bank held against him, and the 
deposit was applied by the bank to the payment of the note, the making of 
the deposit was, in effect, a payment to the bank, and therefore an act of 
preference, under the statute, as no inquiry was ever thereafter made by the 
debtor as to the deposit, and he must have known when he made it that the 
bank was bound in law to apply it to the payment of the note or release the 
surety thereon. 

Mt. Sterling Nat. Bank vs. Priest, et al. 64S. W. Rep. (Ky.) 972. 





BILLS AND NOTES—ACTION AGAINST INDORSERS—DEFENSE—BONA-FIDE 
PURCHASERS—PROTEST—NOTICE—PLEADING—PRESENTATION FOR PAY- 
MENT. 

The indorsers of a note cannot claim that it had no legal inception, and 
was put into circulation contrary to the purpose of its creation, where their 
answer contains no such defense, and there is no proof that the payees were 
cognizant that the note was designed for a specific purpose. 

Bona-fide holders of a note cannot be defeated in an action against indor- 
sers on the ground that it had no legal inception, and was put into circulation 
contrary to the purpose which induced its creation. 

Where a note is protested, and the notary, not knowing the residence or 
place of business of any of the indorsers except the last, forwards all the 
notices to him, and he without delay sends the prior indorsers the manifests 
of such protest, such notice is sufficient to bind the prior indorsers. 

Where a note has been transferred by the payees, an allegation in an action 
by the holder against prior indorsers that it was delivered to plaintiff by the 
defendants, is proper. 

Where a note on day of maturity is presented to the bank where payable 
during banking hours, it is unimportant that the notary protesting it pre- 
sented for payment after the bank closed. 

Metropolitan Bank vs. Engel, et al. 72 N. Y. Supp. 691. 





COLLECTION OF NOTES— CREDITING PROCEEDS—GENERAL DEPOSIT — 
TRUST FUND—ACTION—EVIDENCE—AGENCY—KNOWLEDGE OF AGENT— 
PRESUMPTION. 

Where, for two years, the general agent of a corporation had been accus- 
tomed to send notes due the corporation to a bank for collection, and the 
bank, as it collected the notes at different times, gave the agent credit on its 
books, sometimes retaining the collections as long as two months before 
remitting the balance due the corporation, the corporation was merely a cred- 
itor of the bank, and the proceeds of collections made by it could not he 
regarded as trust funds. 

In the absence of any affirmative showing that the corporation had knowl- 
edge of such course of business, it will be presumed to have knowledge 
through its general agent. 
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In an action against the Receiver of a bank to have the proceeds of certain 
notes collected by the bank declared a preferred claim as a trust fund, the 
funds in the bank at the time of its insolvency having amounted to less than 
plaintiff's claim, it was proper to admit in evidence judgments recovered by 
certain preferred creditors of the bank, in order to show that there were pre- 
ferred creditors, entitled to share pro rata in the funds in the bank at the 
time of its insolvency. 

Where for two years the general agent of a corporation had been accus- 
tomed to send notes to a bank for collection, and the bank as it collected the 
notes at different times gave the agent credit on its books, from time to time 
remitting all the balance due the corporation, in an action by the corporation, 
on the insolvency of the bank, to have the proceeds of the notes declared a 
preferred claim as trust funds, it was not error to refuse to allow a witness to 
answer a question as to the manner in which the corporation collected its 
accounts in the State, it not being shown that the bank had any knowledge 
of the manner in which the corporation did business with other banks, and 
such question not being material. 

It was not error to sustain an objection to a question as to whether the cor- 
poration kept or authorized a general account with any bank outside of cer- 
tain ones, inasmuch as the question in issue was whether the transaction 
between the corporation and defendant bank was such that the relation of 
debtor and creditor existed. 

A contention tnat it was error to permit the Receiver of the defendant 
bank to show the manner in which the accounts were kept, for the reason 
that such issue tended to contradict the express agreement between the 
parties, was untenable. 

What is a prompt transmittal of funds, within the meaning of an agree- 
ment between a bank and one who sends it notes for collection, depencs upon 
the understanding of the parties, shown by the usage or course of business 
between them. . 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Co. vs. Yankton Savings Bank, et al. 87 
N. W. Rep. (8. D.) 976. 





CHECKS—PERSONS ENTITLED TO PAYMENT—FRAUD. 


_H secured a loan from plaintiffs, giving a note and mortgage therefor by 
the name of D, under the false representation that his name was D, and that 
he owned the land. The loan was turned over by a check on defendant’s 
bank. H indorsed the check as D, and again as H, and received the money. 
The land was owned by the real D. Held, that H, and not D, was the 
intended payee of the check, and he was entitled to payment as between 
himself and the bank, and the bank, having no notice of the fraud, was not 
liable to plaintiff for the amount of the check. 

Meyer, ef al. vs. Indiana Nat. Bank, 61 N. E. Rep. (Ind.) 596. 





COURT OF COMMON PLEAS—JURISDICTION—INSOLVENT CORPORATION— 
ACTION TO DISSOLVE—INSOLVENT BANK—LIABILITY OF STOCK- 
HOLDERS. 

In 1894 (Const. Art. 6, Sec. 12) the superior city courts, of which the com- 
mon pleas of the city and county of New York was one, continued with 
jurisdiction then possessed, and such further civil and criminal jurisdiction 
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as might be conferred by law. Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 263, subd. 2, provided 
that the superior city courts should have jurisdiction of actions for causes 
specifically enumerated, as well as for any other cause of action arising within 
the city, or where defendant is a resident of that city, or where the summons 
is personally served on him therein. Held, that the court of common pleas 
of New York had jurisdiction to entertain an action to dissolve a State bank 
incorporated under Laws 1882, c. 409, where New York city was its principal 
place of business, and the summons was served there, and the cause of action 
arose therein. 

An action to dissolve an insolvent corporation is controlled by Code Civ. 
Proc. c. 15, tit. 2, Art. 3, See. 1785, and not by Art. 4, Sec. 1798. 

Though when a bank was organized there was no liability of stockholders 
for the debts of the corporation, if the bank did not issue notes, the Legisla- 
ture had power to enact a law rendering stockholders of such bank liable for 
debts thereafter incurred. 

Under the Banking Law of 1892, all stockholders of State banks, whether 
issuing notes or not, and whether incorporated before or in business after the 
passage of that act, are liable for the debts of the bank, in addition to the 
amount invested therein by them, for an amount proportionate to the par 
value of their shares, except where the stock is held as collateral or in a rep- 
resentative capacity, or the debt was payable more than two years after it 
was contracted. 

Laws 1882, c. 409, imposed upon stockholders of banks no personal lia- 
bility for debts of a bank not issuing notes. Banking Law 1892, Sec. 52, 
imposed a liability on stockholders of banks, whether incorporated before or 
in business after the passage of that act. This latter act repealed the act of 
1882. Statutory Construction Law, Sec. 31, declares that the repeal of a 
statute shall not affect any act done or right accruing or acquired prior to the 
time when such repeal takes effect. Section 1 provides that the statutory 
construction law shall apply to every statute, unless its general object, or the 
context of the language construed, or other provisions of law, indicates that 
a different meaning or application was intended from that required to be 
given bythischapter. Held, that as the Banking Law of 1892 shows an intent 
to make the stockholders of every bank personally liable for its debts, whether 
they became such before or after that law took effect, the stockholders of a 
bank organized prior to the law of 1892 were not exempt from personal 
liability. 

Hagmayer, ef al. vs. Alten, e¢ al. 72 N. Y. Supp. 623. 





STATUTORY LIEN ON STOCK—PRIORITY BETWEEN BANK AND PLEDGEE 
—NOTICE OF LIEN—REPRESENTATION BY OFFICER—KNOWLEDGE OF 
CASHIER AS NOTICE TO BANK—NOTICE TO PRESIDENT. 

A stockholder in a bank may pledge his stock as collateral security to a 
third person by a written assignment and delivery, notwithstanding a statute 
requiring transfers to be made on the books of the bank, and the lien of such 
pledgee, acquired before the stockholder becomes indebted to the bank, will 
prevail over a statutory lien given the bank to secure its debt, where the bank 
before or at the time its debt was contracted had notice of the pledge; but, 
in the absence of such notice, the lien of the bank is superior, and the burden 
of proving notice rests upon the pledgee. 
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A pledgee of bank stock is chargeable with notice of a statutory lien on 
such stock in favor of the bank for an indebtedness from the stockholder to 
the bank existing when the pledge is made. 

Although a party to a suit is permitted by statute to testify in his own 
behalf, the considerations which excluded his testimony at common law still 
exist, and may properly be considered as affecting the weight to which it is 
entitled, especially where his right to recover as a plaintiff depends solely on 
his own testimony in regard to transactions with persons since deceased, 
through whom, as officers and agents of a defendant corporation, he seeks to 
charge such defendant with notice. 

The Cashier of a bank, in pledging stock of the bank, owned by him, as 
security for a personal debt, acts in his individual capacity, and not as an 
officer of the bank; and his knowledge of the transaction is not attributable 
to the bank to affect the validity of its statutory lien on the stock as security 
for a loan subsequently made him. 

Notice that a stockholder in a bank has pledged his stock to a third per- 
son, acquired by the President, who has no part in the active management of 
the bank’s business, and who is not at the time acting in its behalf, is not 
notice to the bank which will affect its statutory lien on such stock for a loan 
subsequently made to the stockholder without the President’s knowledge. 

Curtice vs. Crawford County Bank, et. a/. 110 Fed. Rep. (U. S.) 830. 





STOCKHOLDERS— TRANSFER OF STOCK—LIABILITY—ACTION— TIME OF 
COMMENCEMENT—RESIDUARY LEGATEE— DIVIDENDS— REPA YMENT— 
RIGHTS OF CREDITOR. 


Under Rev. St. 1898, Sec. 2024, subsec. 16, providing that any person hold- 
ing stock in any bank who shall sell or assign his stock shall be held for six 
months after such sale personally liable to the amount of such stock for all 
debts of such bank existing at the time of such sale or assigninent, the lia- 
bility is limited to those who are creditors at the time of the transfer, and to 
enforce such liability action must be commenced within six months after such 
transfer. 

Under Rev. St. 1898, Sec. 4239, fixing the service of summons as a com- 
mencement of an action, an ex-stockholder in a bank cannot be held liable 
under such section 2024, subsec. 16, unless summons is served on him within 
six months after the transfer. 

Where a bank assesses certificates of stock at less than par value, in pur- 
suance of a contract between it and the buyer that he shall not be required 
to pay more, and accepts such stockholder’s proportion of fictitious profits in 
discharge of his liability to pay money for the stock, creditors of the bank, on 
its insolvency, have a cause of action for the difference between the amount 
paid and the par value, which never existed in the corporation, as a fraud on 
them, against the estate of such stockholder, and may proceed against the 
residuary legatee to whom has passed that portion of the stockholder’s estate 
out of which should be paid liabilities arising against the testator. 

Where dividends are paid a stockholder in an insolvent bank in disobedi- 
ence of the banking act (Rev. St. 1898, Sec. 2024, subsec. 40), the liability to 
repay is owed to the corporation and enforceable by it. 

Though such liability is owed to the corporation, a creditor thereof may 
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proceed in equity to compel restoration on the corporation’s failure to do so. 
Gager, et al. vs. Paul, et al. 87 N. W. Rep. (Wis.) 875. 





GARNISHMENT—LIABILITY OF GARNISHEE—CONTINGENT LIABILITY. 

Money deposited in a bank, to be paid defendant on delivery of an approved 
deed, is not subject to garnishment prior to delivery of the deed. 

Becker vs. Becker, et al. 87 N. W. Rep. (Wis.) 830. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 





BANKERS’ LIEN—RIGHT TO LIEN ON PRIVATE ACCOUNT WHERE PARTNER. 
SHIP ACCOUNT IS OVERDRAWN—REFUSAL OF CHECK—DAMAGES. 


RICHARDS vs. THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA (British Columbia Reports, 
Vol. 8, Page 143). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: Messrs. Richards & Riley were a partnership 
carrying on a hotel business, and had a current account in the Bank of British 
North America, which was drawn upon by checks signed by both Richards 
and Riley. On July 21 last they sold the hotel business to one Johnson, who 
was to take over the business as it stood, pay all debts and get in any out- 
standing assets; the balance in the bank at the credit of the firm was to be 
applied by them in the payment of the hotel debts. On July 24 Richards 
went to the ledger-keeper of the defendant bank and asked for a statement 
of the exact balance at the credit of his firm, saying that they were retiring 
from business and wished to close the account. The ledger-keeper wrote the 
balance in the pass-book in pencil and returned the book to Richards, who 
with his partner subsequently signed checks to pay the hotel debts, to the 
full amount of the balance as so indicated. 

About this time Richards opened an account with the defendant bank in 
his own name. At the end of July the bank found that the ledger-keeper 
had credited Richards & Riley with $200 more than they were entitled to, and 
that this sum had been paid out on the checks issued by Richards & Riley. 
Richards was at once told of this, but refused to do anything in the matter. 

At the end of August the defendant bank informed Richards that there 
was an overdraft in the partnership account of $199.97, and that this amount 
had been charged to his private account. Richards did not acquiesce, but 
drew out all the rest of his money from his private account. In December 
he issued a check for the sum of $199.97, which check was duly presented for 
payment and payment refused. Richards thereupon brought this action 
against the bank for damages for refusal to pay when it had sufficient funds 
to his credit. 

JUDGMENT: Martin, J., stated that under the circumstances of this case 
it was with great reluctance that he held the bank had no lien on Richards’ 
private account for the overdraft of the firm of Richards & Riley arising as 
above indicated. He felt himself bound by Watts vs. Christie (II Beavin) ; 
Wolstenholm vs. Sheffield Union Banking Company (54 Law Times, N. 8. 746), 
and Lindley on Partnership (1893) 303-8; 676-7. There would therefore be 
judgment against the defendant company for the sum of $199.97 of debt; the 
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damages were limited to the interest at the statute rate on this sum from the 
date when the check was presented for payment. 

The court further held that the circumstances of this case were such that 
the plaintiff, although successful, should not be granted his costs. 





HOUSTON & WARD vs. MERCHANTS’ BANK OF HALIFAX (31 Supreme Court Reports, 
page 361). 


The judgment in this case, at the trial, is reported in the December num- 
ber of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, page 988. The appeal taken by both 
Houston and Ward did not turn upon the principal point of banking law 
therein referred to, and therefore the affirmation of the judgment by the 
supreme court can hardly be taken as satisfactorily settling the point referred 
to in the note to the report, page 989. j 





CERTIFIED CHECK—ALTERATION AFTER CERTIFICATION—PAYMENT IN 
GOOD FAITH—RECOVERY BACK OF MONEY SO PAID—DUTY OF BANK 
IN CERTIFYING NEGLIGENCE. 


BANK OF HAMILTON vs. IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA (31 Supreme Court Reports, 
page 344). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The facts involved in this well-known case are 
set out in the April number of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE at page 562, where 
the judgment of the Ontario Court of Appeal is reported. An appeal was 
taken from that judgment to the Supreme Court for Canada, which sustained 
the judgment already given. 

JUDGMENT: The judgment of the court was delivered by the learned 
Chief Justice Sir Henry Strong. The case is governed by the ordinary rule, 
that money paid under mistake of fact may be recovered back unless there is 
something in the circumstances of the case to take it out of the operation of 
this general rule. The Imperial Bank alleged two sets of circumstances to 
take this case out of the operation of this rule: 

(First.) The Bank of Hamilton was debarred by reason of its negligence 
in certifying the check, which from its form was susceptible of alteration on 
account of the blank spaces left in it. On this branch of the case they relied 
strongly on Young vs. Grote (4 Bingham, 253), which was the case of blank 
checks being left by a trader with his wife, who handed them out from time 
to time to her husband’s manager with instructions to fill in the amount 
which he at the time told her was necessary for the business. The manager 
filled in amounts in excess of the sums which he was authorized to draw and 
it was sought to recover these amounts in excess as being paid on forged 
checks. The Court, however, held this branch of the case to be governed by 
Schofield vs. the Earl of Londesborough (1896 Appeal Cases, 514). ‘‘It would 
seem that there is no duty obliging a man who is dealing with others to take 
precaution to prevent loss to them by the criminal acts of third persons, and 
the omission to do so does not, in the absence of some special and exceptional 
relationship, amount to negligence in law.” 

A precisely similar state of circumstances was under judicial consideration 
in the National Bank of Commerce vs. the National Mechanics’ Banking 
Association (55 New York, page 251), where the judgment is in accord with 
this one. 


(Second.) The Imperial Bank relied upon the delay in the demand for 
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repayment, which the Chief Justice of the Ontario Court of Appeal in a dis- 
senting judgment had held to be sufficient to take the case out of the ordinary 
rule. On this point Sir Henry Strong says: ‘‘I deny that there is any abstract 
rule of law which requires that the money paid shall be demanded on the day 
of the erroneous payment without regard to any question of prejudice to the 
holder; each case must depend on the facts.” In this case it was impossible 
that the delay should cause detriment in the least degree to the Imperial 
Bank. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs, Gwynne, J., dissenting. 

Special leave to appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 


England has been granted in this case. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter 


est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 


by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





RECOVERY OF USURY VOLUNTARILY PAID. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: East St. Lovurs, Ill., Dec. 16, 1901. 
Sir: Will you state whether or not a person can recover usurious interest in this State 


after he has paid the same? 

Answer.—The Illinois statutes do not provide for the recovery of usury 
after voluntary payment, the maker of a note or contract bearing usury being 
limited in his remedy to an offset in an action on the contract when such 
defense is specially pleaded. (Mason vs. Pierce, 142 Ill. 331.) Where, how- 
ever, the note does not show on its face that it includes usury and the maker 
is compelled to pay it to a bona-fide transferee, he may recover in equity from 
the original payee, the amount of the usury. (Woodworth vs. Huntoon, 40 
Ill. 131.) So where the contract is absolutely void for usury a recovery can 
be had on the ground of absolute failure of consideration (Town vs. Wood, 


37 Ill. 512.) 





PAYMENT OF DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS TO HOLDERS OF PASS BOOKS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PATERSON, N. J., December 16, 1901. 
Sir: C. E. wasa depositor in a Savings bank in this city. At the time of opening his 
account he was provided with a deposit book upon which was printed a by-law of the bank 
which provided that “deposits and dividends shall be drawn out only by the depositors in 
person, or by their written order, or by some person legally authorized, and only upon pro- 
duction of the depositor’s book that such payments may be entered therein, and all payments 
to persons who present the deposit book shall be valid payments to discharge the bank and 
its officers.”’ C. E. belongs to a class of workingmen of whom several thousand are depositors 
in the bank and with whom it is impossible for the officers to have personal acquaintance with 
all. A person representing himself to be C. E. presented the deposit book to the bank and 
drew out two hundred dollars of the deposit. The person who drew this money had stolen 
the deposit book from C, E. The latter as soon as he learned of his loss notified the bank and 
demands payment from it of the amount of his deposit including the two hundred dollars 


paid out to the person presenting the book. What is the bank’s liability to him ? 
DIRECTOR. 


Answer.—The by-law printed upon the pass book given to C. E. and 
accepted by him was a part of the contract between him and the bank. 
Under such contract, a payment made by the bank, in good faith, and in the 
exercise of due care, to any person who produced the pass book, operated to 
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discharge the bank without regard to whether or not such person was really 
entitled to draw the money.. , 





RETRANSFER OF NOTES FROM BONA-FIDE HOLDER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. Louis, Mo., December 19, 1901. 
Sir: A note was given a commission house, or what is known as a “ bucket shop,” 1n set- 
tlement of losses in a stock transaction. The deal was entirely a marginal deal and no 
stock was passed between the parties or purchased for the customer who gave his note to 
cover loss. The commission company transferred the note to a bank as collateral security 
foraloan. Afterwards the note was retransferred to the commission company, which is the 
present holder. The note will fall due in a few days. Can the commission company collect 
the note? BROKER. 


Answer.—No. The transaction was a gambling transaction and as between 
the parties the indebtedness represented by the losses was not a valid considera- 
tion for the note, entitling payee to collect from maker. Its passage into the 
hands of the bank and retransfer to the payee did not alter the right of the 
maker to assert his defense. While the general rule is that a bona-fide holder 
of negotiable paper may pass it to an assignee ireed from all equitable defen- 
ses, even if the latter may have notice of such facts as would have defeated 
the right to recover had the instrument remained in the hands of the original 
party, an exception to the rule is that, if the paper returns to the original 
party, it is not shielded. 





FALSE STATEMENTS OF FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: RALEIGH, N.C., December 9, 1901. 
Sir: A bank, while in an insolvent condition, published stateicents representing the 
bank to be in a solvent condition. These statements were prepared by the Cashier and 
accepted by the directors, although an investigation of the affairs of the bank by the latter 
would have shown such statements to be false. Are the directors personally liable toa 
depositor who suffered a loss by reason of the failure of the bank ? DIRECTOR. 


Answer.—Yes. It was the duty of the directors to know that the state- 
ments published under their authority were true, and they are liable for 
damages to any one dealing with the corporation relying on the truth of 
such statements. 





LIABILITY OF WITHDRAWING MEMBER OP BANKING PARTNERSHIP. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CHICAGO, Il]., December 19, 1901. 

Sirk: A private banking firm was composed of three members, A, Band C. About one 
year ago C sould his interest in the bank te D, but no change in the style of the firm was made 
and no public notice given. The bank became insolvent a few months after C retired. Can 
a party who became a customer of the bank while C was a member and who had no knowl- 
edge of the fact that C had retired from the firm hold C responsible as a partner for loss he 
sustained through the failure of the bank? C. 


Answer.—Yes. C should have seen that the customers of the bank were 
notified of his withdrawal from the firm. 





USE OF RUBBER STAMP FOR SIGNATURES. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 11, 1901. 
Sir: A depositor in a bank used a rubber stamp with which he signed his checks. This 
stamp he was accustomed to keep in his safe to which he alone had thecombination. At some 
time through unknown means a clerk obtained possession of the stamp long enough to stamp 
with it the owner’s signature to a check. This check the bank cashed. Can the depositor 
make the bank return to him the amount paid out on the check? DEPOSITOR. 


Answer.—In the case, Robb vs. Pennsylvania Co., ete. (40 At. Rep. 969), 


the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in a somewhat similar case, held that 
4 
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the bank was liable for the loss of the money unless it could show that the 
owner of the stamp was negligent in its custody. We question, however, the 
conclusion arrived at by the Pennsylvania court. The signature to the check 
was not a forged signature but the actual signature of the depositor. It seems 
to us that the attaching of the signature might be likened to a case where a 
depositor falls into the hands of bandits and is compelled to draw his check 
to secure his release, or where through some hypnotic influence his signature 
is secured. In neither case would he have voluntarily signed the check but 
his signature would be attached and the bank would be protected in paying, 
without notice, such check. If a person assumes the hazard entailed by the 
adoption of a rubber stamp signature he ought in equity to be charged with 
loss occasioned by its fraudulent use. To hold otherwise puts the bank 
entirely at the mercy of negligent or conspiring depositors. 





FAILURE TO PRESENT DISCOUNTED NOTE TO MAKER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: HARTFORD, Conn., December 17, 1901. 
Str: A presented to the B bank a note made payable to him for three hundred dollars 
‘and requested the bank to discount the same, and told the bank at the time of the request 
that he, A, would take care of the note at its maturity. The bank looked to A for the pay- 
ment of the note and notified him of its maturity, but did not present the note to the maker. 
A claims that as indorser of the note he is released from all liability thereon by reason of the 
failure of the bank to present the same to the-maker. Can the bank collect the note from A? 

R. H. 


Answer.—We think the agreement of A to take care of the note would be 
held a waiver by him, as indorser, of the presentment of the note at maturity 
to its maker, and A can be held liable thereon. (See Daniel Neg. Inst. Secs. 


1085, 1103; Souther, et al. vs. McKenna, et a/. 40 At. Rep. [R. I.[ 736.) 





MATURITY OF DEMAND NOTES. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NEW HAVEN, Conn., December 16, 1901. 

Str: A note dated December 31, 1900, for $8 was payable on demand but contained a 
stipulation for the payment of interest semi-annually in advance, on December 31 and June 
30, each year. Interest was paid in advance on the dates named in the note. In September 
the makers of the note failed and persons who had guarantied payment of the note claim 
that they are relieved from payment thereof by the State statute which provides that nego- 
tiable notes payable on demand, and remaining unpaid for four months from date, shall be 
considered overdue. Their claim for relief is founded on the failure of the payee to properly 
protest the note for non-payment within the four months limit named in the statute. Is 
their claim valid ? A.C. 


Answer.—The note providing for the payment of interest in advance, the 
extension of it must have been in the minds of the guarantors at the time of 
signing the same and section 1859, Gen. St. Conn. relating to maturity of 
demand notes did not apply. If the guaranty was an absolute guaranty, as 
indicated by your question, the guarantors are liable. 





NEGOTIABILITY OF NOTE PROVIDING FOR ATTORNEY’S FEES. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: AuGustTA, Me., December 14, 1901. 
Sir: Where a note was purchased by a bank that called for the payment of $200 on or 
before December 5, 1901, and attorney’s fees, can maker of the note set up a claim against the 
payee as a defense to the note? The note was purchased before maturity. No particular 
sum is mentioned as attorney’s fees, PRESIDENT. 


Answer.—A note such as you have described is held in Maine to be non- 
negotiable. To be negotiable it must ‘‘run to order or bearer, be payable in 
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money for a certain definite sum, on demand, at sight, or in a certain time, 
or upon the happening of an event which must occur, and payable absolutely 
and not on a contingency.” (Roads vs. Webb, 40 At. Rep. 129.) The note 
in question fails to answer these requirements both as to the time and amount 
of payment. 





FORGED ENDORSEMENTS—KNOWLEDGE OF DRAWER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: P1TTsBURG, Pa., December 19, 1901. 
Str: A manufacturing corporation was a depositor in the M bank. W, an officer who 
had charge of the settlement of the accounts of the corporation, had a check of the corpora- 
tion for $500 issued in favor of G. W then forged G’s indorsement to the check and secured 
the cash thereon. Afterwards W had another check for the same indebtedness made to G 
and on this latter check G secured the money. Subsequent to the time that the second check 
was paid to G, a third check for $700 was drawn in G’s favor for an additic..=: *s-*ebtedness 
due bim, and W, who secured possession of the check, again forged G’s signature to it and 
obtained the money thereon, The company learning of the forgeries demands that the bank 
shall credit their account with the $1,200 charged to it on the forged checks. The bank claims 
that at least so far as the $700 check is concerned that it ought not to have to stand the loss. 
The bank contends that the corporation was negligent in not discovering the forgery and 
that it is chargeable with the knowledge which W obtained, not through his forgery, but 
through the entry of the second payment of $500 in G’s account for the same indebtedness, 
the latter knowledge being gained by him in the line of his duty. Is the corporation thus 
chargeable with W’s knowledge ? D. 


Answer.—The knowledge which W obtained through his care and charge 
of the corporation accounts is such as the company would be held liable for 
were the fraud not one committed by W himself. Whether the rule is appli- 
cable where, as in this case, the party committing the fraud, is the person 
who subsequently comes into the possession of facts which would charge the 
corporation with knowledge thereof, is a question on which the authorities 
differ. In Pennsylvania, however, in the case of Gunster vs. Power Co. (181 
Pa. St. 327), and the case of United Security Life and Trust Co. vs. Central 
Nat. Bank (40 At. Rep. 97), it is held that the corporation is not chargeable 
with such knowledge, and according to the decisions in those cases the cor- 
poration can recover from the bank the amount paid out on the forged checks. 





TITLE TO DRAFT CREDITED TO AN ACCOUNT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LEAVENWORTH, Kan., December 20, 1901. 
Sir: A produce shipper drew a draft on an eastern bank for $400 and deposited it with a 
bank in this State for collection. The bank, as was customary with it in dealing with such 
customer, credited him with the amount of the draft and sent the latter to its correspondent 
in New York city for collection. Before the proceeds had been returned to the bank in which 
the draft had been deposited such bank failed. At the time of the failure of the bank the 
account of the depositor of the draft was only $175. The depositor claims the right to the 
proceeds of the draft less the $225 which the bank had paid him thereon. 1s heentitled to the 
difference ? BANK. 


Answer.—If the sale of the draft to the bank was absolute the {depositor 
has no claim on the proceeds of the draft different from other creditors. In 
many States it would be held that the facts you have stated vested title in 
the bank to the draft and that the proceeds would pass to the Receiver, but 
if the credit given the depositor could have been charged back to his account 
on failure of the drawee to honor the draft, then it would be heldjin Kansas 
that the sale was only a conditional one so as not to vest title in the bank, 
and the produce shipper had a right to the difference between,the amount of 
the draft and the sum he had received thereon. (See Mann vs. Bank, 30 
Kan. 412). | 
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ASSIGNMENT OF DEPOSIT BY DRAFT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SAVANNAH, Ga., December 12, 1901. 
Sir: A factor engaged in the shipment of cotton gave a local bank a check on a Boston 
bank for $750, and secured from the local bank the money called for by the check. Before the 
check could be presented to the Boston bank the factor failed and a Receiver in bankruptcy 
has been appointed to take charge of his assets. The Boston bank, learning of the failure, 
refused to pay the check, although the factor had money on deposit with the Boston bank in 
excess of the amount of the check. Can the bank cashing the check compel the Boston bank 


to pay the same? x. 
Answer.—No. The drawing of a draft or check does not constitute such 
an assignment of a fund or demand as to transfer the title to the payee unti) 
the check or draft has been presented, and the money to the factor’s credit in 
the Boston bank passed with the remainder of his estate to the Receiver 
appointed in the bankruptcy proceedings. In some States, notably Illinois, 
it is held that the title to a deposit is transferred by the delivery of a check 
therefor, but the Illinois rule does not prevail in Georgia, nor in Massachusetts. 





ASSIGNMENT OF UNEARNED SALARY. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CoLusA, Cal., December, 12, 1901. 

Str: A is a county official. He borrowed $150 from a bank and to secure payment he 
gave the bank three orders for $50 each on the county auditor directing such auditor to 
make out and deliver to the bank on the first day of each of the three succeeding months a 
warrant for $50 and to deduct the $150, the amount of such orders, from his, A’s, salary to 
become due during such succeeding months, Can the bank compel the auditor to deliver 
such warrants in accordance with A’s instructions ? 


Answer.—No, The assignment of the unearned salary of a public official 
is held, on the grounds of public policy, to be non-enforceable and void. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF PERSON INTRODUCING AND VOUCHING FOR PAYEE OF 
CHECK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: TOLEDO, Ohio, December 24, 1901. 
Srr: A is a merchant of this city and a good customer of ours. B isa friend of his whom 
we never saw until this transaction. 

A came into our bank not long since, accompanied by B; he introduced B to our teller, 
saying ‘“‘ this is Mr. B; he is all right and has a check which he wants you to cash for him :”’ 
after which he engaged in conversation with another customer of the bank who happened to 
be standing near. B presented his check to the teller, it being a fifty-dollar check drawn by 
an individual on a bank in Cincinnati. Our teller had B endorse the check, but, through er- 
ror did notihave A endorse it. We sent the check to our correspondent in Cincinnati for col- 
lection, and it was duly presented to the bank upon which it was drawn and payment was re- 
fused, the bank saying that the party had no funds with them with which to pay it, and the 
check was returned to us, when we presented it to A for payment, we holding that he was re- 
sponsible to us for the amount we had paid out on it, as he had brought B in, and it was upon 
his recommendation that we paid the eheck. A refused to pay the amount on the grounds 
that he had not endorsed the check and therefore was not responsible for its payment. 

Who is responsible for the amount of the check; that is, who should lose it, A or our- 
selves ? CASHIER, 


Answer.—It is plain that A is not liable upon the check, since his signa- 
ture does not appear thereon. (Miller vs. Reynolds, 92 Hun [N. Y.] 400.) 
Nor can he be held liable as a guarantor; for by the statute of frauds an 
agreement to answer for the-:debt or obligation of another must be in writing. 
But it is’quite possible that the bank may maintain an action against him for 
deceit upon the*representation that B was “‘ all right.’’ In such case it would 
not be necessary to prove that he knew that the statement was false; but it 
would be’sufficient to show that he was ignorant as to whether it was true or 
untrue. (Hexter vs. Bart, 125 Pa. St. 52; Chatham Furnace Co. vs. Moffatt, 
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147 Mass. 403; McKinnon vs. Vollmar, 75 Wis. 86; Weels vs. MeGeoch, 71 
Wis. 196; Middleton vs. Jerdee, 73 Wis. 39; Swayne vs. Waldo, 73 Iowa, 749; 
Mohler vs. Carder, 73 Iowa, 582; Hubbard vs. Weare, 79 Iowa, 678; Kirk- 
patrick vs. Reeves, 121 Ind. 280; Bullitt vs. Farrar, 42 Minn. 8; Reynolds vs. 
Franklin, 39 Minn. 24; Rowell vs. Chase, 61 N. H. 135; Cooper vs. Schles- 
enger, 111 U. 8. 148; Cabot vs. Christie, 42 Vt. 121; Babcock vs. Chase, 61 
Pa. St. 430; Reese River Mining Co. vs. Smith, L. R. 4 H. L. 64.) 

The question of his knowledge or ignorance would be one of fact for the 
determination of the jury; and as his statement actually misled the bank, 
and the bank parted with its money on his assurance, the disposition of any 
jury would be to find against him. 





DRAFT WITH BILL OF LADING. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : CHICAGO, Ill., December 6, 1901. 
Srr: A bank sends to us for collection with its endorsement on the back, a demand, or 
sight, draft on a citizen of this town, with bill of lading attached. 
No instructions accompany draft except, ‘** No Protest.”” Drawee refuses payment until 
arrival of goods; goods are not of a perishable nature. 
Have we an implied legal right to hold draft for such arrival? 
THOs. WALKER, Collector. 


Answer.—In the case stated in the inquiry we think the bank may hold 
the draft a reasonable time to await the arrival of the goods. But it should 
at once advise its correspondent of the facts, so that the correspondent may 
give any instructions that the exigencies of the case may require. Of course 
where there are no instructions to omit protest, the draft must be protested 
when payment is refused ; for in such case the duty of the bank as collect- 
ing agent is not excused, though the non-arrival of the goods may be, as be- 
between the drawer and drawee, a good excuse for the refusal of the latter to 
pay the draft. 





ORAL ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SoutH BEND, Ind., November 19, 1901. 

Str: S has been engaged in buying and selling livestock in this city and has had an ac- 
count with the A bank. On Tuesday of last week a telephone call was received at the bank 
from B, who lives at a neighboring town from which the call came. B stated to the bank 
that he had sold a team to 8, who had paid for it by check onthe A bank, and wanted to know 
if the check was good for the required amount. The bank replied that the check was “‘all 
right.”’” During the week other checks of S were presented at the bank and paid, exhausting 
his deposit. On Monday the check given B by S was presented at the bank and the bank has 
refused to pay the same as S no longer has any money on deposit with it. Is the bank liable 
to B for the amount of the check ? R. D. 


Answer.—There is no Indiana statute requiring acceptance or certification 
of checks to be in writing and there was no such requirement under the com- 
mon law, and in the absence of a statute the common law rule is binding on 
the bank and it is liable on the check. (L. E. & St. L. Railroad vs. Cald- 
well, 98 Ind. 245; Spurgeon vs. Swain, 13 Ind. App. 188.) In the States which 
have adopted the Negotiable Instruments Law, however, the contrary would 
be true, as by that statute it is provided that a certification is equivalent to 
an acceptance (N. Y. Act., Sec. 323) and that an acceptance must be in writ- 
ing (id. sec. 220). Hence, in those States, any merely oral acceptance, 
whether given over the telephone, or otherwise, would not be sufficient to 
bind the bank. 
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BANKING RULES AND CUSTOMS. 


I. 


A SYNOPSIS OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS TRACED FROM THEIR INCEPTION 
TO THE BANK STATEMENT. 


March 1, 1901, ‘‘M” National Bank, New York, receives from ‘‘B” Bank, 
Boston, its draft on ‘‘L” Bank, New York, for $50,000 in payment of Boston 
foreign cash items, forwarded on the 26th ult. aggregating $50,200.60 (Fig. 
25), and collection on Haverhill, Mass., $600, forwarded the 20th idem, less 
exchange charge, one-tenth per cent., 60 cents (Fig. 25), and returned dis- 
honored draft $798.50 plus notarial expenses, $1.50 (Figs. 1, 4). We stamp 
the letter with date and time of receipt, credit ‘‘B’’ Bank, Boston, $50,800.60 
(Figs. 1, 25, 56, 64), add $50,000 (Figs. 9, 8, 19) to the exchange of yesterday 
for the clearing-house, make ticket charging exchange account sixty cents 
(Figs. 1, 11, 23, 56, 64), and after cancelling our indorsement, deliver the 
returned draft to our customer, receiving his check for $800 (Figs. 11, 23, 24,. 
56, 64). After clearing, a letter is received from ‘‘C ”’ Bank, Chicago, enclos- 
ing check on ‘‘L” Bank for $51,000 (Figs. 3, 7, 59, 64), and on ‘‘M” National 
Bank for $21,000 (Figs. 11, 23, 24, 29, 56, 64) note for $10,000, due March 12, 
and draft at three days’ sight for $1,900 (Figs. 4, 2). Advice of the delay is 
telegraphed, the checks are credited (Figs. 1, 26, 15, 29, 56, 64), and the note 
and draft entered for collection. 


RIGHTS, DUTIES AND LIABILITIES ATTACHING TO COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


To entitle us to its ownership and the right of transfer, this paper must be 
negotiable, ¢. e. there must be an unconditional promise or order to pay a 
certain sum of money, for value received, to the order of a specified person, 
or to the bearer, at a certain but not necessarily definite time. Because the 
maker has promised to pay at a fixed date, we file the note for presentment when 
due; but the drawer of the draft has ordered payment by the drawee three 
days after sight. It is therefore presented at once for acceptance (Figs. 
4, 2), to hold the drawee, who becomes the acceptor, to determine its 
maturity and to continue the liability of the drawer and indorsers. For the 
latter reason, if acceptance or payment is refused, protest and notice of dis- 
honor, unless waived, is necessary in the case of foreign bills, 7. e. drawn in 
another State or country, and permissible of inland bills, 7. e. drawn and 
payable in the same State, of promissory notes and of checks, as evidence of 
presentment. It is customary, unless waived by the last indorser, to protest 
all dishonored paper not returnable to the depositor by messenger the same 
day. 

* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 


by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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If payable at a fixed time, e. g. ‘‘ thirty days after date,” presentment for 
acceptance is necessary to bind the drawee only; butif presented and refused, 
protest and notice is necessary to hold the drawer and indorsers, and they are 
liable at once. 

Acceptanee, altering the tenor of a bill other than by making it payable 
at another place in the same town, discharges all prior parties who do not 
consent to the alteration. 

Drafts may be retained for examination by the drawee a reasonable time, 
say twenty-four hours, acceptance being dated as of the first day; but notes 
and acceptances are left with the promisor, only upon receipt of money or 
certified check. Notices are sent by mail the day preceding the maturity of 
paper not payable at a bank. 

In the event of the dishonor of bills designating a party to whom present- 
ment is to be made ‘‘in case of need,” they must be protested for non-accept- 
ance before such presentation. At maturity, calculated from the date when 
first presented, demand is made of the drawee and the paper protested for 
non-payment if again refused, and presented or forwarded to the alternate 
party not later than the following day. . 

We receive from ‘‘A & Co.,” Chicago, a sight draft for $900 (Figs. 4, 3, 7, 
59, 64), which is presented for payment, check on Boston for $90,000 (Figs. 12, 
10, 16, 25, 8, 22, 56, 64), and on ‘‘M” National Bank, New York, $25,000 (Figs. 
11, 23, 26, 29, 56, 64). Their account is credited $115,900 (Figs. 1, 24, 29, 56, 
64, 15). The Boston check is forwarded for collection, a carbon copy of the 
letter being filed alphabetically for record, and the total transferred to the 
posting sheet for proof with the teller’s foreign cash. 

‘*TD). Bros.,”’ New York, deposit bills $20,000, gold $1,000, silver $100 (Figs. 
8, 38, 59, 64), and draft on ‘‘H” Trust Co. $250,000 (Figs. 4, 3, 7, 59, 64). 
The latter is accepted payable at ‘‘ K” Bank, and the total, $271,100, is cred- 
ited (Figs. 1, 24, 56,64). ‘*D. Bros.” also deposit for credit, when paid, three 
days’ sight draft on Boston for $40,000 (Figs. 5, 13). This is receipted for by 
the collection clerk and checked off when settlement is made by return or 
credit, thus accounting for each item. A special form of letter, numbered con- 
secutively, is used for collections, the items being numbered to correspond, 
and two carbon copies retained, one in the book and the other filed alphabet- 
ically. When an amount is paid and credited, or returned, the latter is so 
marked and re-filed numerically, the completion of each hundred being final 
proof that all have been accounted for. The cqpy in the book supplies the 
details of missing letters if needed. Foreign cash and collections are con- 
stantly watched and ‘‘ tracers” sent promptly regarding overdue paper. Due 
diligence requires that checks should not be kept in circulation, but for- 
warded for presentation, when possible, not later than the day following 
receipt. A bill of exchange should, at the first opportunity, be forwarded for 
presentment or further negotiation. 

We credit ‘‘A & Co.,” Chicago, $600, less one-tenth per cent. exchange 
charge (Figs. 54, 24, 29, 15, 64), in respect of paid collection on Haverhill, 
Mass., ‘‘C” Bank, Chicago, $4,200 (Figs. 2, 4, 1, 26, 29, 14, 56, 3, 7, 59, 64), 
for New York city item due and collected, and Bills Discounted account $800 
(Figs. 47, 4, 1, 56, 3, 7, 59, 64) and $5,000 (Figs. 47, 54, 25, 64) for discounted 
paper maturing in New York and Boston. The $800 is collected and the 
latter amount, forwarded to ‘‘B” Bank, Boston, February 20, is charged to 
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their account, and so marked on the carbon letter copy, being thereby trans- 
formed from a collection into foreign cash. Wezsalso credit loan and foreign 
exchange payments, $30,050 (Fig. 44) and $5,000 (Figs. 38, 3, 7, 8, 59, 64), and 
Cashier account $200, handing our Cashier’s receipt for a like amount, pay- 
able through the clearing-house to ‘‘L’’ Bank in redemption of check on ‘‘K” 
Bank, sent to them in error (Figs. 1, 3, 7, 56, 59, 64). 

We receive from ‘‘L” Bank a similar receipt for $1,400 (Figs. 20, 21, 19, 
17, 56, 24, 29, 64, 3, 7, 59, 64) in settlement of check returned to them because 
of missing endorsement, and from Washington $1,000 (Figs. 1, 8, 19, 56, 64) 
National currency, an equivalent amount of our notes having been paid out 
of our redemption fund with the Treasurer of the United States, which we 
observe does not reduce it below the required five per cent. of circulation. 
We credit Five Per Cent. Redemption Fund account and the first teller covers 
the bills into his cash. When no payments are made at Washington, our 
total note issue is increased and National Bank-Notes account is credited 
with the amount of currency received. 

We issue our certificate of deposit $1,000 (Figs. 1, 6, 56, 64) for cash (Figs. 
8, 59, 64), and credit Certificate of Deposit account. The total credits now 
agree with our cash, plus amounts charged to other departments (Fig. 8). 
The first teller pays salaries of employees and other bills, $2,000, charging 
Expense account by ticket (Figs. 63, 18, 23, 56, 64), check of ‘‘D. Bros.” 
$30,000 (Figs. 18, 19, 24, 23, 56, 64), and checks received from the clearing- 
house (Figs. 20, 21, 19), less amount sent (Fig. 19) $6,400. 


PAYMENT, INDORSEMENT AND CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. 


The bank, in paying checks, admits the genuineness of the drawer’s signa- 
ture, a specimen of which is secured, for comparison, when the account is 
opened. It must pay the amount in writing if it differs from the figures, and 
cannot pay a post-dated check. Although not liable for the genuineness of 
indorsements, they must be apparently correct or guaranteed by the holder. 
The order of the drawer tostop payment of a check is as binding as the order 
to pay. Except when a check is drawn payable to ‘‘ bearer,” identification of 
the holder is necessary. Therefore, the teller examines carefully the date, 
number, filling, signature, and indorsement. If an indorser signs his name 
only, it is called indorsement in blank, and passes the title to the bearer, with 
recourse. If he specifies a person to whom or to whose order payment is to 
be made, it is called indorsement in full, or special indorsement, and the 
indorsee’s signature is necessary to further negotiation. Indorsement is 
qualified, or ‘‘ without recourse,”’ when by adding these words the title to the 
paper is passed without incurring liability; restrictive, when further negotia- 
tion is prohibited or the indorsee is constituted an agent or trustee, and con- 
ditional when something must be performed before the title can be claimed. 
As it has been held that an indorser to whom paper is indorsed restrictively 
for collection is not liable for the genuineness of prior indorsements nor on 
the instrument after the funds have been paid to his principal, such paper 
must be guaranteed by the indorsee. Guarantee is also necessary of stamped 
indorsement, except by bank stamp or special indorsement to a bank, and 
when one person indorses for another, other than the treasurer of a corpora- 
tion, secretary of a trust company, or Cashier of a bank. One executor or 
administrator is sufficient to bind all, but when there are two or more trustees 
all must indorse. 
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. We certify a check drawn by ‘‘D. Bros.” for $220,000 (Figs. 17, 24, 56, 64). 

Like acceptance, it binds the bank absolutely, but differs in that it is not 
required by the check and when procured by the holder discharges the 
drawer. Their account is therefore charged at once. 


THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONEY. 


We now find that the balance carried from yesterday and receipts from 
the second teller agree with our payments and cash in hand (Fig. 19). Of 
the latter; the clearing-house and Treasury gold certificates, and the Treasury 
silver certificates are issued against deposits of a like amount of gold and sil- 
ver dollars respectively, the Treasury notes against the silver bullion, at cost, 
purchased under the ‘‘Sherman Act,” and silver dollars coined therefrom; 
United States notes (‘‘ greenbacks ”’ or ‘‘ legal tenders’’) against Government 
credit, and National bank bills against an equivalent deposit of United States 
bonds at par. The value of the metal in the silver dollar being about fifty 
cents, its full purchasing and debt-paying power is maintained by the Govern- 
ment policy of keeping the gold and silver dollar at par with each other, to 
accomplish which the coinage of the latter is limited. The value of gold is 
practically stable because of the even relation existing between the cost of 
production and the demand. Being almost universally the standard of value 
the slight variations are adjusted by a rise or fall in the price level. 

The clearing-house exchange and other checks paid by the tellers are 
proven by the check clerk (Figs. 23, 22). The bookkeeper’s postings (Figs. 
24, 25, 26) are made from the checks, tickets and letters and compared later 
with the debit (Fig. 23) and credit (Fig. 1) books; and from the bank journal 
(Fig. 54), and certification book (Fig. 17). Thechecks are filed alphabetically, 
and, for city depositors, listed in the pass book (or on a separate slip and the 
total transferred) when balanced. 

For out-of-town clients statements (Fig. 29) are made from original vouch- 
ers and entries, compared with the ledger and forwarded with return blank 
for reconcilement. To ascertain the value of the accounts the evening 
balance less the next morning’s exchange is extended each day (Figs. 24, 26), 
including Sundays, and the month’s total, divided by the number of days, 
entered in the average balance book (Figs. 28, 32b). 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 


‘*A, & Co.,” Chicago, wire us to pay ‘‘C. & V.” $10,000 (Figs. 63, 1, 23, 
24, 29, 15, 56, 64). We charge their account and credit Cashier account by 
ticket, initialed by the bookkeeper that the balance is sufficient and by the 
Cashier that the key word authorizing payment is O. K., and hand the payee 
our Cashier’s check. It may be observed that, whereas we expect payments 
by draft for items forwarded for collection, we credit the proceeds of collec- 
tions made for other banks (Fig. 26), because there.is always a demand for 
New York exchange throughout the country and the bankers wish to draw 
against their New York balances. The same is true of other cities, but for a 
less extended area, and of London in respect of the world. Foreign and 
domestic exchange are thus essentially similar, except that with the former 
the currency differs, and since the premium or discount can increase only to 
the amount of the cost of transporting the money instead of drawing or remit- 
ting, the greater distance permits of wider rate fluctuation; e. g. £1 ster- 
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ling gold equals in value $4.8665 gold. The rate can advance (or, vice versa, 
decline) to $4.8665 plus the cost of. insurance, freight, brokerage, unearned 
interest and, if coin, abrasion, in exporting £1 gold to London. Rate fluctua- 
tions depend upon the overplus or deficiency of bills drawn by Americans on 
foreigners who owe them, to meet the demand by Americans, for bills to pay 
debts abroad; the comparative earning power of money, particularly the rate 
for short time and call loans in New York and foreign cities, and the transfer 
of funds from one foreign country to another by buying drafts on one coun- 
try and covering the purchase by selling drafts on another. We sell ‘'V. & 
Co.” a cable transfer for £999 1s. 8d. at $4.88 one-eighth, plus cable cost, $2, 
equals $4,878.78, and after affixing revenue stamps, ninety-six cents, wire 
‘‘F” Bank, Limited, London, adding a prearranged key word for identifica- 
tion, to pay ‘‘ W. & Co.” for account of ‘‘ V. & Co.” a like amount (Figs. 33, 
38, 1, 56, 3, 7, 59, 8, 64). We sell ‘‘U. & Co.” check on London for £10,000 
(Figs. 33, 40, 36). Payment is received here tomorrow, March 2, but is made 
abroad at clearing the day after the arrival of the steamer, say, March 11. 
We therefore deduct nine days’ interest at three per cent., .00366, and since 
there is no revenue tax on checks, the stamp charge on the cable per 
pound sterling, .00096, total .00462, from the cable rate, 4.88125, and charge 
4.88} less one-eighth (4.8825 less one-eighth per cent., .0061, equals $4.8764). 
We buy £20,000 sixty days’ sight, documentary, commercial, payment bills, 
delivery first half of March, C.O.D., at 4.844 (Fig. 37). The hypothecation 
agreements accompanying the bill will permit the bank to sell the merchan- 
dise covered by the documents and apply the proceeds to the payment of the 
draft, if dishonored, and direct the delivery of the papers against payment 
only, under rebate for the period from payment to maturity at one-half per 
cent. below the rate of the leading joint-stock companies, which is one-half 
per cent. under the Bank of England discount rate. The rate is arrived at 
by deducting from the cable-selling rate $4.88125—-.03875, consisting of reve- 
nue stamps on cable, .00096, English stamp tax 1s. each £100, .00242, bills 
usance, sixty days; grace, three days; and allowance for transit nine days, 
equals seventy-two days’ interest at three per cent., .02929, and profit, includ- 
ing commission abroad, about one eighth per cent., .00608. The margin of 
profit is close, because the drawee rebates promptly (Fig. 31), diminishing the 
risk from a possible change in the discount rate, and the credit of the parties 
is good. If the documents were to be delivered against acceptance of the 
bill, it would run to maturity and the interest would be computed at the open 
market rate for long time bills. We purchase from ‘‘ D. Bros.” a clean bill, 
z. e. without documents, at three days’ sight for £102, 16, 7, at 4.864 (Figs. 33, 
34), and credit the proceeds $500 (Figs. 33, 54, 64, 24, 34). The English 
Stamp Tax on three days’ sight bills is 1d. only, and there are fifteen days to 
maturity, making the profit, including foreign commission, one-quarter per 
cent. ‘‘T. & Co.” deliver £7,611, 3, 5 (Figs. 33, 34, 30, 31, 37), sixty days’ 
sight, closing contract of February 20, at 4.834 C.O.D. for which we hand 
them Cashier’s check for $36,800 (Figs. 33, 54, 64). In forwarding these bills. 
a carbon copy of the letter is retained as a record of the documents attached. 
These are all properly signed and endorsed, the merchandise being deliver- 
able, and the loss, if any, payable to the order of the shipper; the marks and 
numbers on the insurance certificates are like those on the bills of lading and 
the value of the merchandise is greater than the amount of the draft, as is 


















































also the total insurance, which is held covered in event of the ship’s deviation 
from her usual course. 

The needs of merchants trading with countries with which we have no 
direct exchange are supplied by the issue of commercial letters of credit 
(against an agreement providing for payment or forfeit of the collateral), 
authorizing the seller abroad to draw, with bill of lading and certified con- 
sular invoice attached, on a London banker, who, after he accepts the bill, 
sends the documents to the issuer of the credit, and at maturity charges his 
‘account. The latter holds the documents as collateral security, or, to permit 
of storage or sale, delivers them to the purchaser against a trust receipt stipu- 
lating the surrender of the warehouse receipt or proceeds upon delivery (Fig. 
42). Of asomewhat similar nature are travellers letters of credit, authorizing 
drafts on London up to a certain amount encashable in all parts of the world 
(Figs. 41, 33, 38, 1, 56, 64). The foreign exchange balance on the general 
statement (Fig. 66) when debit, shows the amount of the bank’s investment 
in exchange; when credit, the amount of exchange funds in use by the bank; 
and the balances abroad, when debit, indicate the amount of foreign funds in 
use by the Exchange Department; when credit, the amount of funds on 
deposit abroad. But, since considerable exchange is always in transit and 
the larger portion of commercial bills remitted are not rebated until from ten 
to thirty days after arrival, the foreign balance materially differs from the 
New York balance. 

This is adjusted by the issue of long bills maturing at short intervals when 
the rate of discount, as shown by the difference between the rate obtainable 
for our sixty day and demand bills, is more favorable than the cost of an 
overdraft abroad. To estimate foreign balances (Figs. 35, 39, 66), we enter 
the total payments credited abroad, as per cable advice, and against this the 
cable transfers, when sold, demand bills when the steamer arrives and long 
bills at maturity. Another important factor is our liability to foreign corre- 
spondents, 7. e. the extent to which our drafts are secured by bills in process 
of collection. This is indicated by the foreign register balance at the time of 
the sailing of the steamer arriving last abroad, allowing for cables, sold and 
purchased in the interim (Fig. 66). 

‘A. & Co.,” Chicago, offer ‘‘ K. & Co.’s” note for $10,000 payable ninety 
days after date for discount, 7. e. for credit of a like amount less interest to 
maturity. After entry in the offering book (Fig. 52) it is approved by an 
officer or director. The paper is timed, the interest calculated, and the de- 
tails entered directly from the note, and the books are checked to each other 
(Figs. 52, 51, 53, 47, 54, 24, 29, 64, 15), after which the paper is filed under 
its due date. Items maturing are ruled off and if dishonored so marked for 
future reference. We loan ‘‘J. & Co.” $25,000 (Figs. 43, 45, 54, 64) at two 
per cent., subject to call rate fluctuation (by Cashier’s check), against their 
demand note, secured by 200 shares of ‘‘C’’ Mining Co. stock assigned in 
blank, by the terms of which, if dishonored, we may sell the collateral and 
apply the proceeds, and any other property of the borrower, in liquidation of 
the loan. The certificates of stock entitle the party named on their face to 
the ownership of the net assets of the company to the extent that 200 is a part 
of the total number of shares issued; that is, to the capitalization (par value) 
plus net profits, or minus net losses. They are quoted at $156 per share, 
making the market value $31,200. The certificates may be passed from one 
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person to another indefinitely, but the assignor having only authorized the 
transfer, is entitled to the shares (and. accruing dividends) until the certi- 
ficates are surrendered'to the company for transfer on its books in exchange 
for new certificates in the transferee’s name. Assignment, therefore, differs 
from negotiability, which is a property of paper payable in money only, in 
that it permits of but one transfer of the certificate. Bonds differ from stocks, 
being evidences of debt payable at a specified time, for a stated amount, and 
usually secured by a mortgage on the property, or collateral deposited with 
a trustee. The owner is a creditor, instead of a shareholder. 
We also loan ‘‘D. Bros.” $20,000 (Figs. 43, 45, 54, 24, 64) by credit in 
account at five per cent. against their demand note as described above, secured 
by bill of lading, insurance, and inspection certificates covering 32,000 bushels 
wheat en route from Duluth to the seaboard by rail and lake steamers. It is 
quoted in Duluth at seventy cents, making the market value $22,400, and the 
documents areinorder. ‘‘B. & Co.” pay their loan of January 23, with interest 
from February 1, 1901, $30,050 (Figs. 44, 43, 45, 1, 56, 3, 7, 59, 64). The loan 
ecard (Fig. 48) entries are made in pencil to permit of change in the quotation 
as the market varies. The total amounts loaned or discounted at each rate 
are added and the payments deducted from the rate book (Fig. 55). When 
clients wish to change their securities a written order is required (Fig. 49) and 
the substitution noted in a book and on the card (Figs. 50, 48, 49, 46). A daily 
trial balance of the loan ledger, in the form of a slate to facilitate daily 
changes, is essential to avoid making loans above the legal limit or greater 
than is warranted by the responsibility of the borrower. The loans must also 
be judiciously arranged so that the bank’s customers are well cared for and 
the maximum of profit derived from its funds without reducing the reserve 


below its required percentage of deposits. Some uncertainty always exists 
in regard to how the bank will stand at the next morning’s clearing, but a 
fair estimate may be made by comparing the certifications and Cashier’s 
checks issued with the large checks received on other banks, and the collec- 


tion balances due. 

The debits and credits in the Bank Journal (Fig. 54) are equal, and the 
receipts are charged and payments credited to cash account (Figs. 1, 23, 22, 
56). This agrees, therefore, with the cash on hand (Fig. 59) and the two sides 
of the general ledger balance. The books of the various departments prove 
with their respective accounts (Figs. 24, 25, 26, 33, 36, 64). The net deposits 
(Fig. 57) net loans, (Fig. 60) circulation, legals and specie (Fig. 58) are entered 
in the clearing-house average book together with the proportion of the cash 
to the deposits (Figs. 65, 58). 

A debit always records something given, and a credit something received. 
If that which is given or received must be returned, it is an asset or liability, 
and if not, a loss or a profit respectively. The profits less the losses are the 
surplus and undivided profits (Figs. 61, 68). 

This, however, is only the apparent profit, the net gain is arrived at by 
adding accrued but uncollected interest on loans, and deducting the discount 
credited but unearned (Fig. 68). ERLE. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN 
GERMANY. 





Leading banks of Germany, hypotheken, mortgage and loan, saving deposit insti- 
tutions, stock corporations and actien gesellschafis, caught in the disastrous wave of 
speculation which swept over the Empire and resulted in a series of crashes during 
the current year, which utterly paralyzed finances and industries, are undergoing a 
process of reorganization and liquidation which is sarcastically termed ‘‘ financial 
sanitation.” Almost every banking house and corporation is afflicted with the sani- 
tation fever. Only two institutions remained firm and unscathed during the period 
of probation; namely, the Reichsbank and Deutsche Bank, which resisted every 
temptation to launch into the speculative maelstrom under the able managements of 
Presidents Koch and the late Von Siemens, whose recent death called forth the title 
of ‘‘ Germany’s greatest financier.” 

German banks and stock corporations are now experiencing the inevitable after- 
math of reckless speculation, over-capitalization and misappropriation of trust funds. 
Four bankers and directors, unable to face the disgrace, sought refuge in suicide 
during the present year since the Leipsig Bank tumbled to the ground and carried 
along alsoscoresof private corporations, including the Treber-Trocknung Actien Gesell- 
schaft, dependent upon the institution for subsistence. Other guilty accomplices 
fled to the United States or other distant shores. Some of the bolder ‘‘ financiers ” 
and ‘‘ promoters ” remained to soothe irate stockholders and creditors or induce them 
to make a fresh start through reorganization. Many hypotheken banks and actien 
gesellschafis formerly went into liquidation but are now once more venturing upon 
the troublous waters with new titles and officials. The Pommern Hypotheken Bank, 
which went to the wall with $6,000,000 obligations, ventures to make a new appeal 
to stockholders and directors offering new issues of stock in lieu of the old worthless 
papers. Such braggadocio is astounding when it is recalled what a nest of corrup- 
tion, misuse of funds and stock speculation was unearthedin the stockholders’ meet- 
ings. It was equalled only by the audacity of the group jof directors and auf- 
sichtsraths involved in the destruction of the Leipsig Bank, when they recently made 
another attempt to rejuvenate the house, but had to desist because of the opprobrium 
which attaches to the name. Nevertheless they managed to reorganize the T7rebver- 
Trocknung Geselischaft, which was the principal factor in the ruin of the Leipsig 
Bank. 

The Saxon Hypotheken Bank, which followed the Leipsig and -Pommern failures, 
is likewise to be revived. In Mecklenburg-Strelitz a novel plan was hit upon to re- 
store the insolvent bank, bearing the same name. Stockholders received a proposi- 
tion to give up two-thirds of, their claims against the interest-bearing debt of the 
bank and were promised reimbursement for the remaining obligations. The majority of 
the stockholders resisted the plan, but a few clever former directors forced the reor- 
ganization through despite these protests. More recently a stormy meeting of the 
stockholders of the Hanover city street railway company washeld, at which open 
charges were made that the road was being manipulated to enhance the real-estate 
holdings of several of its officers and directors. Owing to the peculiar laws of Ger- 
many governing stockholders and banking institutions, the numerical majority of 
the stockholders of this company were compelled to agree to a contribution equal to 
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twenty-five per cent. of the value of the stock in order to meet the interest on a loan 
of $500,000 from the Dresdner Bank. From Breslau still come echoes of the badly 
tangled affairs of the Breslan Steamship Company, wh»se stockholders awoke one 
morning to discover that two of their trusted directors had fled to another country, 
leaving behind as their legacy a heap of obligatiun paper contracted with the Reichs- 
bank in the name of the corporation. 


INFLUENCES THAT CAUSED THE SPECULATIVE CRAZE. 


These are but the luminous object lessons taught the German financier to-day. 
There are scores of private hypotheken and pfandleth institutions which closed their 
doors and brought misery in many a humble household. Widespread indeed was the 
havoc caused by the panic, for the savings of capitalists, as well as the humble la- 
borer and peasant who trusted them to banks in order to draw a small interest, were 
thrown into the pool. It was a speculative whirlwind which caught up the small 
mites as wellas the capitalist who was mesmerized by the giant paces of the German 
export movement during the last few years, the development of industries in the 
Empire from infancy to sudden maturity. For it was the inauguration of the colonial 
policy under the present German Emperor, the construction of giant fleets for the pro- 
tection of interests on the high seas, the building of a magnificent mercantile fleet of 
which the North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American lines were the pillars, which 
started the speculative craze. The German financier and merchant who had hitherto 
resigned himself to the dominant influence of Lombard Street and the Rothschild house, 
became animated with the conviction that Germany’s star of empire was destined to 
make a metoric ascent. Within the space of four years the total exports of the Em- 
pire leaped from $700,000,000 to over $1,000,000,000, while imports of raw materials 
and staple articles increased from $900,000,000 to over $1,150,000,000. The swift, 
capacious German steamers carried German products into new markets opened in 
Asia, the Indies, Australia, South America, the Mediterranean and other parts of 
the world. Wages were increased nearly fifty per cent. and workmen began to live 
like human beings instead of starvelings. Everywhere the midday sun of industrial, 
commercial and financial prosperity blinded capitalists, bank directors and fortune- 
seeking investors. Banks opened streams of gold and assumed control of actien gesell- 
schafis and private corporations. Large sums of money were invested on what later 
proved to be worthless security. For example the Pommern Bank loaned a well- 
known merch int 7,000,000 marks, or $1,750,000, for the establishment of a large trade 
emporium, whose aggregate assets at the time were but half a million, which was 
largely mortgaged in other directions. 

But the thirst for speculation was so strong that the dignified, white-haired di- 
rectors and banking officials who had been held up as careful investors, and as models 
of ultra-conservatism, found themselves irresistibly carried along with the current. 
In one year, during the height of the recent German industrial bulge, 182 industrial 
corporations were organized with a total capital of $63,922,040, while in the follow- 
ing year 254 companies were created with a capital stock of $90,551,860. But these 
figures are infinitesimal when contrasted with the huge sums devoted to the exten- 
sion of existing plants. An actien geselischaft with less capital stock than 5,000,000 
marks was looked upon with disdain. The higher the capitalization the more eager 
became the demand for stock on the Borse. Bank clerks, professional men and la- 
borers all deluged stock brokers with orders while actien gesellschafts continued to 
increase their capitalization on the familiar liquid basis. Banks sanctioned such stock 
issues and made large contributions to enterprises for the establishment of railways 
under German control in German colonies in South and East Africa, Sumatra, Sa- 
moa, New Guinea and in the densely German settled sections of South America. For 
Germany was destined to wrest supremacy from England as lord of the seas and as 
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a colonial power. That was the battle cry which brought showers of gold from in- 
vestors. Huge sums were sent to South Africa for the construction of the railway 
from Swakop-Mundung to Windhoek, for another in East Africa from Dar-es-Salaam 
to Tanganyika Sea. Germany must increase and hold its prestige as a ‘‘ world 
power” instead of an isolated empire threatened by foes on all sides, by building 
railways in distant lands, by diverting immigration to German possessions and by 
obtaining footholds wherever possible. Only a short time ago I attended a lecture 
delivered before the German Asiatic Society where an officer declared that Germany 
had been forced to seek an outlet for its surplus products in Asia because the Mon- 
roe Doctrine obstructed its path in South America and the swamps and fevers of 
Africa discouraged immigration to those colonies. 


CONSOLIDATION OF INDUSTRIAL AND MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A powerful engine in the development of the German industrial and commercial 
movement was the consolidation of all branches of industry, manufacture and mer- 
cantile houses. All sources of production were embraced in this giant consolida- 
tion and mude part of a great military syndicate. Each special branch was con- 
trolled by a governing board of directors, while these in turn were responsible to a 
central organization which dictated market prices, the amount to be produced each 
year, the amount to be devoted for home consumption and for export and the scale 
of wages. Labor unionism proved a puny thing against this giant trust. The con- 
summation of such consolidations was aided by the banking houses of Germany, 
which likewise formed a co-operative system of extending credits to each other, 
Some of the more clear-headed financiers warned their fellow directors that they 
were departing from the path of rectitude, were endangering tunds entrusted to 
them and undertaking enterprises and promotions which had nothing in common 
with the banking business. But their voices were lost in the acclaim of the ‘‘ex- 
pansionists.” The Government joined in by sending commissions to China, Africa 
and distant lands to study opportunities for the opening of new markets to German 
manufacturers and exporters. Emperor William in his speeches at Kiel and naval 
construction centers frequently reiterated, ‘‘ Our future lies upon the sea.” 


SPECULATION STIMULATED BY THE BANKS. 


It is necessary to contrast banking and corporation lawsand methods in the Em- 
pire with those in vogue in the United States to show how such reckless speculation 
was allowed to sweep on unchecked until the fall came, until stocks became worth- 
less in the hands of holders, dona fide papers decreased in value from thirty to sixty 
and seventy per cent., while the Borse was besieged with wild-eyed men seeking in 
vain to dispose of their securities. 

Viewed on paper the banking system in Germany leaves nothing to desire. Each 
bank as well as corporation has two governing boards. One is the directory the 
other the aufsichtsrath. The latter is in supreme control and usually embraces cap- 
italists, men of highly honored standing in the communities, and noblemen. In fact, 
the higher the title the more famous is the institution. Banks eagerly sought to 
add the names of counts, dukes and even princes to their aufsichtsrath. Their duty 
was to outline in general the policy of the bank, pass upon credits and preferred se- 
curities and in general to keep a watch on accounts. The books were laid before 
the aufsichtsrath at stated intervals for their approval while the directing board of 
Officers received their instructions from this governing council. 

Despite its red tape, its top-heavy systems and multiplicity of governing boards, 
the entire fabric has been brought to the ground through the recent bank failures. 
Instead of checking, exposing fraud and reckless methods, the dual character of the 
governing bodies in banks encouraged deception and made conditions possible which 
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could not have happened in United States National or State banks where compara- 
tive simplicity is the safeguard. The sensational disclosures made after the failure 
of the Leipsig, Pommern, Rhenish and Saxon banks all showed that either the auf- 
sichtsraths were kept in ignorance of the management by ‘‘ doctored accounts” and 
false information or were accomplices in the schemes of directors. In the Leipsig 
case the aufsichtsrath tried to clear its skirts of blame by insisting that the directors 
had made loans to the T’reber-Trocknung Actien Gesellschaft and other private enter- 
prises taken under wing without informing the aufsichtsrath. This excuse wasalso 
made by the council of the Pommern and other banks. But the evidence showed 
that either one or more of the aufsichisrath were well informed and aided in keeping 
up the deception. Not only did these banks make credits on security which would 
have been rejected by any intelligent banker in Wall Street, but issued loans beyond 
the proportion allowed by law. It is significant that only recently a poor newspa- 
per editor of a social democratic paper was arrested, dragged through the streets 
and beaten for writing a sarcastic editorial, but the aufsichtsraths and directors who 
remained behind in spite of the evidences of their guilt escape scot free and areeven 
daring enough to start new stock enterprises. 

Voluntarily the director of the imperial bank inspection service resigned his office 
after the succession of failures. It was a gracious act but not a confession on the 
part of this official so much as the inefficiency of the German bank inspection laws. 
With great naivete and cunning the financiers and promoters whose enterprises were 
wrecked on the breakers are now laying the blame for the whole reaction on the 
Borsengesetz, the tax on bank papers and the banking laws. They also blame stock- 
holders and creditors who rushed to the Borse to sell their holdings as soon as the 
crash of the Leipsig Bank announced the approach of the panic, while depositors. 
thronged banks and withdrew their accounts. The statements of banks, large and 
small, with the exception of the Imperial Bank and Deutsche Bank, revealed a 
startling decline in deposits, resulting in a general decrease of the value of bank 
stocks, from twenty to thirty per cent. among the stablest institutions. The pro- 
moters and directors who had their hands in actien gesellschafts suddenly found that. 
they could obtain no more funds with which to float loans or pay interest and divi- 
dends, for the German modern financier knows just as well as his American brother 
how to pay dividends from the principal account instead of actual revenues. That 
explains the enormous dividends paid by the heavily capitalized actien gesellschafts 
in order to induce the public to buy its stock on the Borse. The withdrawal of de- 
posits and the scarcity of money in the market caused by the distrust everywhere, 
through the dishonest practices of the insolvent banks, brought about the stagnation 
from which German banking circles and industries are now suffering, rather than 
the uncertainty of the pending tariff agitation. 

‘‘Reform the Borsengesetz and banking inspection laws,” is the cry which is. 
sounded in the ears of the ministers. ‘‘ We must remove the popular distrust and 
reassure the public,” is the complaint of the German bankers. Gilt-edged securities 
and the stocks of the best corporations go begging because of the withdrawal of 
funds. The Prussian Minister of Finance heeded this despairing cry. He called 
delegations of bankers, board of trade directors and financiers into his audience- 
chamber and received suggestions for the reform of the banking and stock-dealing 
laws. These have been drafted into a bill to be presented to the Prussian Diet at its. 
assembly in January. It aims at theinspection of the hypotheken mortgage and loan 
banks through Government agents. It requires the monthly publication of assets 
and liabilities, while official examiners are authorized to tally accounts and make 
periodical inventories of assets and liabilities. The proposed reform bill also re- 
quires banks of certain grades to take out licenses from the Government and which 
will be revoked in case the bank violates the provisions of the law. 
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PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF THE LAW PROHIBITING OPTION TRADING. 


The bill formed by the Prussian Minister of Finance also intends to moderate the 
- anti-option law. From all sides there are storms of protests against the continuance 
of this law, which became operative in 1897 and was brought in by the Agrarians, 
who are styled the enemies of liberal commercial and industrial interests. The 
anti-option law forbids speculation in stock and grain futures. Its object was to 
enhance the price of farm products and thereby increase the value of ground and 
leases held by the titled landowners or feudal aristocracy of the Empire. But the 
law utterly failed to fulfill its purpose. Instead of discouraging speculation it 
reduced the Berlin grain market to the importance of a provincial market, extin- 
guished the middleman or commission man and was responsible for the dissolution 
of the large produce exchanges. Speculation in grain has been carried on through 
exchanges at Liverpool, New York and Chicago, while the stagnant condition which 
prevails at the Borse reveals how utterly inefficacious the law was in preventing 
vicious speculation in stocks. The stock-brokers and financiers are now clamoring 
for the repeal of the law ; but the Agrarian party is still in the saddle and has already 
issued its ultimatum that the tariff law and budgets must first be passed before 
banking reform or the correction of banking inspection laws can be undertaken. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE NOT REASSURING. 


The prospects faced by the financial and banking interests of Germany in com- 
mon with its industries and commercial circles are dark and foreboding. The Kolo- 
niale Gesellschaft complained bitterly at its recent annual convention that no money 
was forthcoming to complete railways in Africa, South America and other territory 
where German commerce is to be promoted by the investment of German capital. 
Several railway projects lie in unfinished stages, while other prospective lines have 
been abandoned. The German capitalist is too wary now to venture into these 
treacherous colonial development schemes. Moreover, Germany has not proven 
successful as a colonial power. German immigrants continue to wander to the 
United States, South America and Australia but refuse to take up the burdens of 
the Fatherland in its African colonies, in Sumatra, New Guinea, Marshall Islands 
and Samoa. These possessions are all ‘‘ white elephants” on Germany’s hands to-day 
and require annually large expenditures for administration, garrisons and indirectly 
demand the elaboration of naval projects. But the most serious danger which to day 
awakens the fears of German financial and commercial interests is the threatened 
‘* Americanization” of the North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American. The 
prospects of Morgan bodily wresting the control of these giant steamship lines from 
German capitalists by the gradual acquisition of stock in the Berlin, Vienna and 
Hamburg exchanges is gravely discussed in long editorials and the warning held 
out that such a transaction is within the realms of probability in view of the colossal 
undertakings of the Morgan syndicate. Not only would the ‘“‘ Americanization” of 
these two great German steamship lines be a bad and indeed fatal blow to German 
commercial prestige, but would deprive the Government of its ablest auxiliaries in 
the event of war. Under the German subsidy statutes the Government may employ 
the steamers of these German lines for transports, for munitions, provisions and 
other available service if war is declared with another power. 

A remarkable contrast amidst the confusion of German banking and industrial 
finances to-day is the situation which prevails among the life insurance companies. 
During the last year twenty-three capitalized corporations were formed to transact 
life insurance business with a total capital of 76,383,109 marks, while twenty-one 
mutual companies were formed with a total of 64,216,862 marks. The success of 
the life insurance companies in Germany is largely due to the Government statutes, 
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which are so framed as to discourage foreign companies in entering the field as com- 
petitors. Nevertheless it is theNew York company which underwrites the Imperial 
Exchequer loans of Germany. 

German banks also suffer a severe handicap because of the burdensome stamp 
taxes which the Government imposes upon checks, drafts, exchanges, negotiable 
papers and all bank transactions. The tax was increased in 1897 and is said to have 
driven a large proportion of banking business to Paris and London. The heavy 
expenses of the Government for the maintenance of the army, the naval elaboration 
programme, the colonies and the civil government, are shared perhaps more heavily 
by the banks than any other interests. In addition to the income tax there are 
State, imperial, local taxes and the stamp duties. The Prussian Minister of Finance 
has been appealed to from all sides to lighten the burdens thrown upon banking 
institutions by a reduction of the bank stamp taxes. But the German Government 
is face to face with a deficit in making up the annual budgets for 1902-8; its revenues 
from the imperial railway have been less than last year, while the income tax has 
brought in less than in years because of the depression in industrial circles. In view 
of these facts it is improbable that the German banks will succeed in obtaining the 
repeal of the onerous taxes. 


CUMBERSOME BANKING METHODS. 


‘We should send our directors and clerks to New York to learn banking,” 
remarked an official of one of the oldest and leading banks of Berlin to the writer. 
The delay in cashing checks and drafts, in making deposits, negotiating exchanges 
and the volume of red tape in the German banks would drive the American busi- 
ness man to desperation. Every transaction must be entered in three different sets 
of books, before it is concluded, while the patron waits. Another source of weakness 
in the German financial institutions is the ridiculously iow wages paid to clerks. 
Owing to the ‘‘ sanitation” epidemic most of the banks have radically reduced the 
already small salaries of bank employees. In one of the ‘‘sanified” banks the fol- 
lowing changes have been made: One married officer, who has been employed 
steadily with the institution for twenty years and had four children to nourish, has 
been reduced from $900 a year to $375 ; another officer with twelve years’ steady ser- 
vice, who formerly drew an annual salary of $680, now obtains $500. It is generally 
acknowledged that the average bank employee in Germany is not as rapid, quick- 
witted and valuable as the clerks, bookkeepers and desk officers in the United States, 
but it is nevertheless a sad commentary against the German banks to contrast the 
salaries paid here and in the ‘‘ States.” CHRISTIAN A. LUHNOW. 

BERLIN, December 23, 1901. 








SuRETY Company Not LiaBLe.—On January 6 Chief Justice Fuller, in the 
United States Supreme Court, delivered an opinion in the case of the Guarantee 
Company of North America vs. the Mechanics’ Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
of Nashville, Tennessee. 

The bank attempted to hold the Guarantee Company on a bond given by it for 
the proper conduct of a man named Schardt, who was first teller and then Cashier of 
the bank and who abstracted $100,000 of the funds of the institution. The court 
held that this could not be done, on the ground that the bank had forfeited all pro- 
tection through the carelessness of its officials in failing to notify the Guarantee Com- 
pany that Schardt was speculating, as the contract required that they should do in 
case they became aware of such conduct on his part. 











SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF A CENTRAL 
BANK. 





[W. R. LAwson in the London “ Bankers’ Magazine.’’] 


But, as President Stickney impressed on the bankers’ convention at Milwaukee, 
money is a very subordinate factor in modern banking transactions. If his homely 
but forcible definition of banking as a ‘‘swapping of credits” be accepted, the 
credits become the test of bank management. They are the final crux, whether the 
banks be large or small; whether they be isolated and independent, as in the States, 
or centralized, asin England. If we go a step further with Mr. Stickney, and adopt 
his view that it is the duty of banks to go ahead ‘‘ swapping credits,” however criti- 
cal the times may be, or however precarious their own position, then the quality of 
the credits becomes of still greater consequence. A well-managed bank, which has 
all along been very careful in its selection of credits, may have no need to draw in 
during a panic. It may even extend its operations then with safety and advantage, 
for the business brought to it will be much better than that of ordinary times, and 
it will have more scope to discriminate. But, if a bank has so managed its credits. 
in the good times that it dare not increase them during a financial emergency, it will 
be vain for Mr. Stickney or anyone else to preach to it on the banker’s duty to keep 
on working the credit machine to the bitter end. 

It is almost a truism to say that the business of banking, or, as they prefer to call 
it in the West, ‘‘swapping credits,” depends altogether on the quality of the credits. 
created. In every commercial country, and under every banking system, these 
differ. They originate among different classes of people, and in an endless variety 
of business transactions. They.have their national peculiarities in France, in Ger- 
many and among ourselves. In the United States they follow no European model,. 
but have struck out channels of their own, purely American both in magnitude and 
audacity of design. There is no inherent probability, but the reverse, that banking 
methods which have answered well in a humdrum country like our own would serve 
equally well in the United States, where everything is on a Niagara scale, and is 
driven at breakneck speed. Even if the United States were a tabula rasa as regards. 
banking, and could start fresh with an exact duplicate of the Bank of England, the 
success of the experiment would be by no means assured. But where, as in this 
case, there is a fully-developed system already in possession of the field, the chances. 
of success would be infinitely smaller. 

In finance, as in politics, every country develops institutions suited more or less 
to its genius and its local conditions. The American banks of to-day, however open 
they may be to criticism, would not be where they are but for certain national needs 
and popular sentiments to which they have responded. These needs and sentiments 
would have to be respected in any new system, and there is no guarantee that one 
could be devised which would answer to them as completely as the existing system 
does. It is already interwoven in the history of the country, and has taken deep 
root among the social and commercial habits of the people. They know both its 
weak and its strong points, and can strike an average of them. But to change over 
suddenly to a foreign banking system would be launching on an unknown sea. 

That American banking is equal, or nearly equal, to what is required of it no one 
will venture to assert, least of all anyone who has had practical experience of it. It 
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will have to be greatly strengthened at various points before it can be trusted to 
weather such another storm as that of 1893; which after all was a mere breeze com- 
pared with the possible panics of the future. But the strengthening can be best 
done perhaps on existing lines, and with as little imitation of foreign systems as may 
be. All through the free silver agitation we continually cautioned the Americans 
against violent and excessive changes in the details of their currency, which after 
all are secondary matters so long as they have a safe working standard behind them. 
The same advice applies equally now to the details of their banking business. The 
real danger does not lie there, but in the furious inflation of the business itself. So 
long as the credits created by the banks for the service of commerce are of the right 
quality, it will matter little how they are issued to the public, whether by a central 
bank with many branches, or by a multitude of local banks. 

President Stickney, and the other American financiers who advocate centraliza- 
tion in place of dispersion, seem to us to attach too much importance to the mere 
process of creating and distributing bank credits. By giving that undue prominence 
they divert attention from the much more critical question of the quality of the 
credits. A time is fast approaching in the States when the latter question will force 
itself on the large banks and the small ones alike. And when the ordeal arrives it 
may not be the small banks that will come least creditably through it. Every one 
knows, or at least has a shrewd guess, what sort of credits the New York banks have 
been manufacturing and ‘‘ swapping” with each other in the past few years. The 
billion-dollar trusts, the copper corners and the Wall Street ‘‘ combines” they have 
had to finance are not the best possible creators of banking assets, and so far as these 
are concerned there has perhaps been quite enough banking centralization already. 


A FLING at THE NEw YorK BANKS. 


Banking centralization is indeed a very large subject, especially in the States, where 
the very term has a variety of meanings. President Stickney himself, clear thinker 
as he is, has used it in more than one sense. In one part of his address he applies it 
to large banks with branches, as distingtished from small local banks. In another 
it refers to his ideal ‘‘ bank of banks,” which is to supersede the Treasury as the 
keeper of the national reserves. These are two radically distinct things, which may, 
and in fact ought to be, kept separate in banking discussions. The issue as between 
large and small banks may be considered quite apart from the other. It may grad- 
ually solve itself in practice without much help from theorists. There are already 
signs of a tendency in that direction, and of late big banking amalgamations have 
varied the monotony of railroad combines and steel trusts. 

This part of the issue is comparatively simple. It is rather a matter of fashion 
and convenience than of principle. So long as the Americans can ‘‘ swap credits” 
satisfactorily with their one-horse banks, they will probably stick to them. When 
they find they can be better served by centipede banks, they will not be slow to — 
change. During the next few years they will have ample choice offered them 
between the two. Banks with branches are being projected, and existing banks are 
said to be considering the advisability of establishing branches. In the case of the 
National banks there may be some legal restrictions to overcome, but none which 
could not be easily removed if there were a decided desire for it. So long as bank- 
ing business proceeds smoothly, there may be very little disposition to try a change ; 
but next time the banks are caught in a squall, Mr. Stickney may see a rush made 
for the Scotch system. | 

His supreme central bank is quite another question, much more important, and 
at the same time more difficult of solution. It is not to be settled by popular senti- 
ment, and little light is thrown upon it by the past experience of the American 
people. All they know is, that the experiment of a head bank has been already 
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twice tried, and both times it has failed. It may have been special causes that killed 
the first Bank of the United States in 1811, and the second in 1836, but two events 
so unique in the history of banking do not augur well for a third experiment of the 
same kind. If such a bank was so little suited to the United States of that day, it 
would have to be proved that the circumstances had completely changed before 
another attempt could be made with better hope of success. 


A LONDON OPINION OF NEw YORK’S PROMINENT FINANCIERS. 


Certainly some of the hostile influences which ruined the two Banks of the United 
States still survive. The jealousy of the other banks would be quite as keen as it 
was in 1811 and 1836. And it would be much more formidable, because more pow- 
erful. Not only would there be thousands of National banks and State banks 
arrayed against it, but a far more dangerous rival than all these put together 
would have to be reckoned with in the inner circle of high financiers who now rule 
New York, and through New York are trying to rule the whole financial world. 
However powerfully and convincingly reformers like President Stickney may plead 
for a ‘‘ bank of banks,” their eloquence will go down the wind so long as Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan and his billionaire bodyguard stand aloof. It really rests with these 
financial magnates to say what the American banking of the future isto be. They 
control it almost as completely as they do the railroads, the big trusts, the churches 
and the newspapers. Without their approval not a finger can be lifted in any of 
these connections.* 

The question may therefore be as well faced at once: What attitude would they 
be likely to assume towards a central ‘‘bank of banks?” The answer that will 
occur to everyone is, that so far as it could be made useful to themselves they would 
very probably support it. But their friendship might be even more fatal to it than 
their hostility. The financial dictatorship they have established would brook no 
rivalry, still less any superior authority. At the very birth of the ‘‘ bank of banks” 
they would cause a grave dilemma. A choice would have to be made between the 
risks of having them in the direction or of excluding them from it. In the Bank of 
England such a dilemma has never arisen, nor is it at all probable. Its direetors are 
pre-eminently safe men, They are not as a rule brilliant financiers or great banking 
experts. Most of them are plain, steady-going merchants, with neither the will nor 
the power to indulge in financial fireworks. As English gentlemen they do their 
duty honorably and carefully according to their lights. They are not too friendly 
either with the Government of the day or with the Stock Exchange. In the diffi- 
cult decisions which often devolve on them they study the general interest in a 
broad, business-like spirit, and the conclusions they arrive at are in nine cases out of 
ten practically sound. 

Whether a similar directorate, representing the happy medium between piain 
business and high finance, could be found in any other country is a question. In 
New York it would be an obvious impossibility. There the high financiers hold 





*The notion that banking legislation will be dictated by New York could not have origi- 
nated in this country, where it is known that the bankers of New York are generally indif- 
ferent on the subject, desiring only safety and stability in the banking system. They opposed 
the National Banking Law when it was enacted, for the reason that it was in some respects 
an experiment, and was not any better than the banking law of New York State on which it 
was modelled. They do not take the lead in the agitation for a central system of banks with 
branches, knowing that many of the advantages of the branch system may be secured under 
existing laws, and they are not prominent in championing an asset currency, because their 
chief business is done on deposits furnished by their customers, In short, the attitude of 
most of the New York banks is extremely conservative in regard to changing the banking 
system of the United States. 

+The severity of the comparison which Mr. Lawson makes between the financiers of New 
York and London may be tempered somewhat when one reflects that the wonderful strides 
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such unchallenged sway that with them it is Aut Cesar, aut nullus. Mr. Stickney’s 
Government bank could neither do with them nor without them. If there were no 
other objection, this of itself would be almost ground enough for despairing of suc- 
cess. But there are other difficulties, both national and general, to be feared. The 
relations of such a bank to Congress, to the Treasury, to existing banks, to the stock 
and foreign exchange markets, as well as to the public, would all demand careful 
adjustment. At first, absurd and extravagant ideas might prevail as to its proper 
duties. It would be expected to do everything the Treasury does now, and a good 
deal more besides, for the relief of the money market. It would be blamed, as the 
Treasury is now, for all that went wrong with stocks, or the foreign exchanges, or 
the gold reserves. 

But there is a prior question we might have asked: How is the proposed bank 
going to earn its living without upsetting present arrangements, and intensifying 
the scramble for money which Mr. Stickney deplores? It is to be a business bank, 
of course, and to be self-supporting. No one proposes that the Government should 
subsidise it beyond giving it the Government account to keep. But that might not 
be a very iucrative job if the Treasury drove as close bargains with it as it does with 
its existing bankers. It would have to pay interest on Government deposits, as all 
deposit banks do now,* and how is it to employ them in order to make a profit? If 
it should lend them out, it would come at once into collision with the existing banks 
doing similar business. It would be such a large lender that it would control the 
market—a condition which the other banks might not enjoy. Should it enter into 
competition with them, what inducement would they have to keep their reserves 
with it? And what would it do with their reserves if it got them? If it kept them 
idle, it would be doing its rivals a free service at its own expense. If it used them, 
or a large proportion of them, they would cease to be reserves.+ 

Holding gold reserves for other banks cannot from its very nature be a profitable 
business. Unless accompanied, as in the case of the Bank of England, by compen- 
sating privileges, it could not possibly pay. But President Stickney, as we have 
seen above, expressly stipulates that his ‘‘bank of hanks” shall have no special 
privileges. It would not, he says, be necessary, or even desirable, to grant it a 
special charter. It is to be under no obligations to the Government, because ‘‘ bank- 
ing business is a part of commerce, and commerce is an individual, not a govern- 
mental function”—which brave sentiment compels us to ask once more, what is this 
magnificent institution to live on? If it is to have no privileges, or perquisites, but 
to have to fight for its own hand all the time, it might find that its theoretical 
grandeur did not pay. 

Now, let us imagine this head-centre bank duly established in New York, and in 
full exercise of its principal function—taking care of the gold reserves—not only of 
the New York banks, which of itself would be a serious undertaking, but of all the 
banking reserves throughout the Union. Mr. Stickney has, perhaps, never esti- 
mated what these generally amount to. The associated banks of New York held at. 
the end of September (1901) the following cash assets : 





Pit ivatecceetecuteeseceedeundsnn6eedeneeesdendeseésesecosecoeteceounseses $178,936,400 
ey Ns bsccecetconsctdocouse (ammeeebwecdawsicess eteoccsnseetotedésoc 71,469,700 
ite hbnkeeeesseeebedsenconnnsindéekseadsboenceecenveseannecoosesée $250,406,100 





towards financial supremacy made by New York in recent years may have tended to excite 
the jealousy and ruffle the composure of some of the London financial writers.—Editor 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (New York). 

* National bank depositories in the United States do not pay interest on the Government 
funds deposited with them.— Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (New York). 

+The National Banking Law contemplates the use of bank reserves, as only the banks in 
central reserve cities (New York, Chicago and St. Louis) are compelled to keep their entire 
reserves on hand.—Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (New York). 
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The National banks, as a whole, showed at the date of the Comptroller’s last 
report (July 15, 1901) an aggregate of over $540,000,000 in cash, thus made up: 





ERS SS Se Sea Ne ee Oe nT Re ENE Ee ee EE $302,826,000 
RNIN. <- uts sn enndadnednedaededeetehabneneeiiinesdbudededmmdeneteaeens 68,259,000 
I, .. ckccutscncssseesebeansesessenneeedses iialiasssiaiiaibiein aiiairinsiiilaiaiisamiaaciace 169,714,000 

iii tanaka ic ia ati icicle al i ih al aa a $540,799,000 


For the innumerable State banks, Savings and private banks, it is impossible to 
obtain returns, but their cash reserves should be fully one-half those of the National 
banks, or say $270,000,000. Still another large reserve has to come into the reckon. 
ing, namely, the net cash in the Treasury. It has averaged of late about $300,000,- 
000. The grand total of the three cash reserves which our ideal ‘‘ bank of banks” 
would have to take care of has thus got considerably ahead of $1,100,000,000, coin- 
ciding almost exactly with the capital of the steel trust. The precise figures are :— 


BANKING RESERVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1901. 


I. 01s dee dt ceeidnenneceddesnansedeeieddebastenabeebeseeeeens $540,799,000 
BERSS GE BECVASCS WAND CORSIMIRSOE) coe sc ccccccccecccccccccccccceccceccese 270,400,000 
I iicnndcbenddenddceubonsuedeeseneddssdceteuerteennseseeenseeusesennss 300,000,C00 

EE cers ee ee a ee Te $1,111,199,000 


If Mr. Stickney’s dream could be realized, and the bulk of the bank reserves— 
say three-fourths of them—were transferred to a head-centre bank in New York, that 
institution would have $830,000,000 of legal money to deal with. The cash in its 
vaults would be more than four times as large as the stock of gold in the Bank of 
England. It would amount to nearly two-thirds of the total stock of specie held by 
the seven great National banks of Europe. Such an enormous sum is not likely to 
be entrusted to any single institution without proportionate guarantees. The ‘‘ bank 
of banks” would require to have a handsome capital merely to protect its deposits, 
. and there would have to be a promise of liberal dividends in order to get the capital 
subscribed, but how are even moderate dividends to be earned by merely sitting like 
a hen on the nest-eggs of other banks? 

When we consider how many practical difficulties there are in the way, and how 
ittle they appear to be appreciated by even the most intelligent advocates of a head- 
centre bank, it is permissible to doubt if the Americans have as yet taken the subject 
up seriously. If they had done so they might have discovered ere now that this is 
not a very suitable time for such an ambitious undertaking. American finance has 
never been so deeply committed at home and abroad as it is just now. Its short- 
lived dream of making New York the monetary centre of the world has been rudely 
dispelled by an unaccountable fall in its foreign exchanges and compulsory ship- 
ments of gold to Europe. The trade returns, which year by year produced on paper 
magnificent surpluses of exports over imports, have proved a mirage. The huge 
credits which were supposed to be accumulating in Europe have somehow vanished. 
In place of them we find London and Paris full of American paper which has been 
renewed again and again during the past year. The great ‘‘creditor nation” that 
was to be is still a great debtor nation. 

Even the most prominent American capitalist, with all his courage, might think 
twice before attempting to consolidate eight hundred million dollars of bank reserves. 
The gigantic combinations already launched in the States must be placing a sufficient 
strain upon the resources of every bank and trust company concerned in them. So 
active have the banks been recently in ‘‘ swapping credits” that their loans and dis- 
counts almost equal their deposit money. Formerly they used to show a consider- 
able balance of deposits unemployed, but latterly they have been lending up to the 
hilt. Ten years ago the National banks—then 3,679 in number—had less than two 
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thousand million dollars ($1,989,354,000) of loans and discounts. In July last the 
total had risen to nearly three thousand million dollars ($2,956,906,000), while the 
number of banks had increased to 4,165. In a single decade the loans and discounts 
had thus grown nearly one thousand million dollars, or at the rate of fifty per cent., 
while the individual deposits aggregated $2,941,837,000, or very little more than the 
amount of the loans and discounts. 

How different the National bank policy of 1901 to that of 1893! Then the banks 
held on to their deposits like grim death, but now they appear to be loaning them 
out again as fast as they are received. In another direction they have developed an 
activity which calls for remark. Their balances to and from other banks have 
undergone a remarkable development. The aggregate accounts due by other banks 
have advanced from $317,805,000 in 1891, to $788,227,000 in July, 1901; and those 
due to other banks have risen from $137,727,000 to $526,151,000. 

Transactions between the banks themselves constitute about a fourth of the total 
business done. Similar ramifications probably exist among the State and private 
banks, indicating a complex situation not to be meddled with lightly. Even if the 
proposed consolidation of banking reserves were a more practicable scheme than it 
is, and beset with fewer difficulties, this does not seem to be at all a propitious time 
for so hazardous a venture. Attractive as the British model may be, which Presi- 
dent Stickney is so eager to copy, there is little evidence that it would suit the 
Americans, but a good deal of evidence to the contrary. How it would fit into their 
intricate scheme of banking, entirely different as it is from ours, we are at a loss to 
imagine. Whether or not it could, even if successful, compensate for the universal 
disturbance which its introduction must involve is more than doubtful. 

Important as it may be in itself, and deeply interested as many leading financial 
authorities may be in it, this is not the most urgent banking question of the day for 
the Americans. ‘They may have several others to solve before it comes within the 
range of practical finance. On this side of the Atlantic people who watch the course 
of American affairs are much more concerned about how the existing banks may be 
able to bear the weight of sky-scraping combines ; how much longer they can be 
expected to carry the loads of high-priced stocks that have accumulated in Wall 
Street ; and what effect a spell of really dear money might have on them. In short, 
is there any danger of a repetition of 1893? The bare thought of such a possibility 
will, when realized, eclipse all academic schemes of banking reorganization. 








Kwnox’s History oF BANKING.—In a notice of this work in its issue of December 
7 the Springfield (Mass.) ‘‘ Republican,” says: 

“It is a book of 850 pages, containing a vast amount of useful matter touching on the 
banking history of the country. Part lI of the work deals with the State banks, which held 
the field exclusively from the closing of the Bank of the United States to the establishment 
of the National system. An effort has been made to secure an adequate account of the bank- 
ing legislation and State banking experience of each of the American commonwealths, and 
in most cases it has been successful, certainly for all practical purposes. The result is a vo- 
jumnious compendium of information concerning banking and currency in the United States, 
most valuable for reference uses.” 

At this time, when the reconstruction of the American banking system is under 
discussion, and when proposals are being put forth for alterations in the method of 
issuing bank notes, this book will be found especially interesting and valuable. It 
gives a full account of the history of the State bank currency of the period preced- 
ing the Civil War, recording impartially the facts in regard to the banks that issued 
insecure notes as well as those whose circulation was always promptly redeemed. 

A thorough understanding of the country’s banking history will greatly aid in. 
the intelligent consideration of the currency and banking questions that are certain 
to be prominently discussed in the next few years. 

Knox’s History of Banking is the only book that gives a history of the first and 
second United States Bank, the State banking systems of all the States jand of the 


National banks. 











THE FALL OF THE SECOND UNITED STATES BANK. 





A DRAMATIC EPISODE IN OUR FINANCIAL HISTORY. 





The recent advocacy by some of our most distinguished financiers, among them 
Secretary Gage, of a great central bank to replace our present independent Treasury 
system, recalls the fact that the country has already experimented with two National 
banks, both of which were emphatically ‘‘ turned down” by the public opinion of 
their day. 

The first Bank—Hamilton’s—chartered in 1791, ran peacefully for twenty years, 
and expired as peacefully in 1811, Congress having declined to renew its charter. 

Each political party, in turn, strove to gain possession of it, and the one which 
failed naturally discovered that the Bank, in the hands of the opposition, was an 
engine of injustice and oppression. 

But the emergency of a second war with England quickly demonstrated the 
inadequacy of private State banks for any such crisis, and in 1816 the second Bank 
of the United States was chartered. This bank also ran for twenty years to 1836, 
when Jackson refused to recharter the institution, and compassed its final ruin amid 
convulsions which shook the small business world of that day to its very foundations. 

In 1830, when Jackson opened fire upon it, the Bank of the United States was an 
apparently impregnable financial fortress, Its home was in Philadelphia, where it 
occupied a stately marble building. Twenty-five branches were maintained in the 
principal cities. These branches, of which there were too many, proved afterwards 
to be a source of weakness. 

The handsome and able Nicholas Biddle was President. Biddle, who was chosen 
for this high office when only thirty-seven years of age, was a man of fine appear- 
ance, ambitious, adroit, and wielding the pen of a ready writer. On the other hand, 
he was visionary, and quite failed to comprehend, especially in his earlier passages 
with the Administration, the spirits whom he so jauntily defied. His fluent letters, 
full of fine phrases, drew out all the venom of the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet,” as Jackson’s 
intimate, but unofficial, advisers were called. 

The first cloud appeared over the branch bank at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Affairs at this branch had been mismanaged, and Jeremiah Mason, a Federalist, 
an able lawyer, and a friend of Webster’s, had been appointed to set them right. In 
setting them right he incurred the enmity of local politicians, one of whom, Jack- 
son’s favorite henchman, wanted the place. Complaints and charges were forwarded 
to Washington. 

Biddle went on to investigate, found Mason and the Bank all right, and so 
reported. 

Had he stopped here all might have been}well. But no, he;must needs write 
another letter to the effect that as the Bank was not in politics, interference of that 
sort would not be tolerated from any quarter. A sound enough principle, but 
hardly applicable to that day when nearly every bank was chartered and conducted 
as a party institution, and clearly not in accord with the Jacksonian idea so happily 
formulated by Governor Marcy of New York, ‘‘ that to the victor belonged the 
spoils.” 

Amos Kendall, at once Mephistopheles and Machiavelli of the Administration, 
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lost no time in interpreting Biddle’s letter as an act of defiance to his chief. The 
wrath of the old Indian fighter, who was much more ‘‘in the hands of his friends” 
than people imagined, rose instantly to the boiling-point, and he swore ‘‘ by the 
Eternal,” that the ‘‘ Monster,” and ‘‘ Beast,” as he called the Bank, should be 
destroyed. In his next message to Congress, he fired his first gun by questioning 
the Bank’s constitutionality. Immediately the Administration organs joined in the 
hue and cry, ably seconded by the State banks, which were in nowise averse to 
profiting by the ruin of their monster rival. The uproar was prodigious, but the 
Bank stood firm. Its stock, which was quoted at 125, dropped a few points, but. 
quickly recovered and rose to 130. 

Towards the close of his first Administration, Jackson’s anger had so far cooled 
that he would probably have signed the bill for the recharter, had the Bank been 
only a little more complaisant. The enormous pressure brought to bear in its favor 
would have frightened a more timid man and crushed a weaker one. 

The utility of the Bank was undeniable. It furnished the only paper circulation 
worthy of the name. Everywhere in the States, and even in Europe, its notes were 
accepted at their par value. 

So far, the Bank had withstood the malice of its enemies ; it had now, unhappily, 
to contend with the imprudence of its friends. 


THe BAnxK AS A POLITICAL ISSUE. 


Jackson was to run fora second term. His opponent was Henry Clay. Clay,,. 
who in spite of his magnetic eloquence was never a prudent political manager, 
insisted that the Bank should be one of the main issues of the campaign. The 
directors protested against this most unwise course, but they could not afford to- 
offend their great champion, who, at this juncture, was quite as obstinate and dic- 
tatorial as Jackson himself. Thrown into the dusty arena between clashing political 
factions, what chance did the Bank have, what chance would any bank have had, 
which staked its popularity against the popularity of the Hero of New Orleans? 

Inflamed by this direct challenge, Jackson, after his triumphant re-election, took 
the next step in compassing the destruction of the ‘‘ Monster” by the withdrawal 
of the public funds. Duane, the then Secretary of the Treasury, refused to obey 
the President’s behest, and a more compliant Secretary was found, in the person of 
Roger B. Taney, afterwards Chief Justice, and author of the celebrated Dred Scott. 
decision, who proceeded to distribute the Government funds among such of the 
State banks as could possibly be got into condition to receive them. Compelled by 
the loss of these deposits to call in its Joans, a period of great business depression set. 
in, culminating in the panic of 1837. Two years before, when the financial skies. 
were lowering, a great fire in New York city had swept away the larger part of the 
business section. During that hard winter monster delegations went on to Washing- 
ton to implore the President to cease his war against the Bank. Jackson only swore 
and stormed at them, between the puffs from his cob-pipe, and bade them go to: 
Nick Biddle, who had millions lying idle in his vaults. 


FInAL DOWNFALL OF THE BANK. 


When the charter finally expired, in 1836, so determined was Philadelphia not to. 
lose the Bank, and her commercial supremacy over New York at the same time, that. 
a State charter was procured, and five years more of life as the United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania was left to the concern. But its birth was tainted. Bribery in 
securing its charter, followed by the wildest of speculative banking by Biddle and 
his associates when once relieved from Governmental restraint, ended finally in ruin 
and disgrace to all concerned. The Bank, with many others, suspended twice, once 
in 1827, again in 1839, and finally, in 1842, closed its doors for good. Biddle was. 
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arrested, and only escaped imprisonment on a technicality. He died the next year, 
insolvent and broken hearted, Jackson himself dying the year after. 

Although the most rigid Congressional investigation failed to unearth any serious 
mismanagement in the conduct of the old Bank, it naturally, though most unjustly, 
had to bear much of the odium which was heaped on the new Bank after its down- 
fall. No institution ever had stronger friends or more inveterate foes. Many peo- 
ple believed that the Bank of the United States could not fail. 

Three months before it wound up its affairs, its stock sold for116. Fora decade, 
or more, Bank or no Bank was the paramount issue in American politics, and was 
only dwarfed by the rising agitation against slavery. While at times sinking to the 
level of a personal quarrel between Jackson and Biddle, the ‘‘ Bank war” was, in 
reality, only a phase of that contest between democracy and the ‘‘ money power” 
which so largely engrosses the annals of all republics. The Bank then stood for 
railroais, trusts and our modern combinations of capital. All those prejudices 
and superstitions which are continually smouldering against organized capital blazed 
out in the early thirties against this ‘‘ Monster” and ‘‘ Beast,” which Jackson and 
his demagogic advisers constantly affirmed was destroying our liberties. 

The struggle of the masses for political power culminated in the election of 
Jackson in 1828. Before that time, our Massachusetts and Virginia Presidents, with 
their Administrations, had adhered, in varying degrees, to old-world precedents and 
traditions. The advent of the Tennessean marked the downfall of the old classical 
order, and as a part of that order and one of its main bulwarks, the United States 
Bank was overthrown. 

The State banks, which had contributed in no small measure to this end, flooded 
the country with their paper issues, and for the next twenty years we had ‘‘all 
kinds of money” in circulation. But these banks, in the crisis of our Civil War, 
were again tried and found wanting, and the National bank idea had a sort of rebirth 
in the National banking system devised by Secretary Chase. 

Meantime, the independent Treasury had, after considerable opposition, com- 
mended itself to public favor, so that to-day our various sub-Treasuries, together 
with the National banks, perform about the same functions and stand in nearly the 
same relations to the Federal Government as did the first and second banks of the 
United States. JESSE C. Joy. 








DouBLE-FACED BANK Notse.—A freak $50 bank note caused W. H. Adams, of 
Chicago, to miss his Christmas dinner. Mr. Adams is a member of the firm of 
Adams & Smith, dealers in stocks and bonds. On Christmas eve, when the Cashier 
tried to balance his books he found he was $50 short, and Mr. Adams took it upon 
himself to try and find the shortage. He went to the office early in the morning and 
spent the entire day in counting the money and checking the books. Late in the 
afternoon he found a bill which had caused all the trouble. 

It was a bank note, the face value of which was $50, but on the back of which 
was printed a $100 note. The note had evidently got out of the Government print- 
ing office by mistake. The face of the note bears the name of the “tna National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. The number is 4,251, series of 1882. The check number 
is A 330,250. It is signed by L. D. Cook, Cashier, and F. W. Truman, President. 
It was issued on March 10, 1890. On the reverse side the figure C and 100 are plain. 
The number 4,251 in the center of the note is printed upside down. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COUNTERFEIT $20 GoLD CERTIFICATE.—Act of July 12, 1882, 
check letter ‘‘C,” J. W. Lyons, Register, Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer, portrait of 
Garfield, No. C2952835. This counterfeit is an untinted photograph and should not 
deceive the ordinarily careful handler of money. 




















SUGGESTIONS FOR SAFEGUARDING AN ASSET 
CURRENCY. 





An elastic paper currency that automatically expands and contracts with the: 
business demand for it, thus preventing the alternate periods of stringency and re- 
dundancy now experienced, would be a great improvement on the present bond-se- 
cured National bank currency. In an article in the December number of the ‘‘ North 
American Review,” H. C. McLeod, General Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
points out that elasticity may be secured by allowing the banks to issue notes on a 
basis that will afford a fair degree of profit. With profit as an incentive each bank 
will not only pay out its own notes, but will send back the notes of other banks for 
redemption in cash. 

That the incentive of profit is practically wanting under the present method of 
issuing circulation is shown by the figures given in the recent report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. On three classes of bonds available for circulation purposes. 
the profit was in the case of the fours of 1907 and the threes of 1908 less than one- 
half of one per cent., and on the fives of 1904 less than three-fourths of one per cent. 
On the fours of 1925 there is a slight loss in issuing circulation. 

There is not the same incentive to send notes in for redemption that there would 
be if each bank derived a reasonable profit from issuing its notes. 

Mr. McLeod does not regard the introduction of the branch banking system into 
the United States as practicable, but he suggests that the notes could be safely issued 
by the banks placing themselves under the regulation and supervision of an associa- 
tion, which might be termed the National Bank of Issue, which would be under 
Government supervision. He proposes that the powers of this association be limited 
strictly to the issue and redemption of notes, and to the establishment of branches in: 
central reserve cities for redemption purposes only. He alsosuggests a cash reserve 
of twenty-five per cent. on circulation and a guaranty fund of five per cent. to re- 
deem the notes of insolvent banks. 

These suggestions contemplate the voluntary association of the banks for secur- 
ing the safety of note issues, and in a way that would not interfere with existing 
banks. An association assuming to determine the value of paper offered as security 
for circulating notes would have to be most carefully managed and ought to have 
branches in all of the principal cities. If the operations of these branches were con- 
fined merely to the supervision of note issues they would not interfere with estab- 
lished banks of discount and deposit. 

In an address before Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Association at 
the annual meeting in New York, December 19, 1900, Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, said: 

‘* As to the system of a few larger banks, with a multiplicity of branches * * * 
which the experience of France, Great Britain and Canada commends to your ap- 
proval, can asimilar system beinaugurated with us? Probably not. While recogniz- 
ing the value of it as to strength, we are too afraid of centralized power and author- 
ity. It antagonizes the spirit of our institutions. But it may be possible to secure 
to a degree its advantages while avoiding the apprehended danger. Our politicab 
system is representative. It begins in small units. The townships, associated by 
representation, constitute the county, and the counties in like manner the States, and 
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from the States that indissoluble federation, the general Government. With no 
powers specifically extended to it orclearly implied, the Federal authority neverthe- 
less stands for the general defence and the general welfare. 

Something like this is vaguely defined in my thought as possible in our banking 
system. No consolidation of interests, no absolute sovereignty, no powerful head, 
with authority to create and control, but association with reference to acommon de- 
fence against common dangers ; the individual bank an independent unit; the dis- 
trict clearing-house a center of association, where the surplus strength of the strong 
could be made available to support with entire safety, and proper reward, the ex- 
posed position of the momentarily weak. The district clearing-houses, associated in 
a similar way, might be made to constitute the national clearing-house, and thus, in 
lines almost parallel to our political institutions, we might securein the field of bank 
ing what we enjoy in our national life, namely, individual freedom with an associa- 
ted strength, which in the nation has been found equal to all emergencies. The 
operation of your own clearing-house in times of peculiar stress and peril typifies 
what may be realized along the broader lines to which I refer.” 

No one who is familiar with the history of New England banking and the exam- 
ples furnished in Louisiana, Indiana, Ohio and other States prior to the Civil War, 
or the existing practice of issuing notes in Canada and many European and other 
countries, can question the security of notes issued on commercial assets. On the 
other hand, no one who is familiar with the diversities of our present banking sys- 
tem would seriously propose that all National banks should be permitted to issue 
notes equal to their capital secured only by the general assets of the issuing banks, 
unless some adequate safeguard is thrown around such issues. 

Allthe banks in the United States linked together are unbreakable. If it were 
possible to combine them in such a way, for the purposes of issuing circulation, that. 
the charge of a monopoly or trust would not justly lie against the union, safety 
would be assured and the desired independence of individual banks still maintained. 
That safety could be made certain by a guaranty fund or by some plan of qualified 
affiliation through clearing-houses or otherwise is hardly open to doubt. 

The strongest opposition to an asset currency comes from those whose minds are 
filled with memories of the ‘‘ wildcat” currency of the ante-bellum days. They do 
not seem to know that the banks of New England, united through the Suffolk re- 
demption system, issued bank notes that were thoroughly good, even in those days 
when banking and transportation were not so fully developed as now. With im- 
proved methods of communication and the better banking system of to-day, there is 
no doubt that the current and ultimate redemption of notes could be provided for 
when once the public mind is educated up to the point of giving up the paternalistic 
notion that the Government must guarantee the issue of bank notes. 

If the banks were permitted to issue circulation to the amount of their capital, 
without depositing bonds or other special security, their loaning power would be 
increased 100 per cent. above what it is now. In other words, their capacity to 
facilitate the business development of the country would be doubled. 








Valuable for Reference.—The Cashier of the Elgin (I1ll.) National Bank writes, under 
date of December 21, that after reading THz BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for fifteen years he finds 
it so valuable that he has decided to have the numbers bound so as to give the MAGAZINE a 
permanent place in the bank’s library. 

By preserving and binding the numbers of the MAGAZINE, subscribers will have at their 
ready command a very large fund of interesting and valuable information relating to banking 
and finance, and the index furnished with each volume greatly facilitates reference. 

The lega] department alone contains information that every bank ought to have at hand 
continuously in a form easily accessible. It is of direct practical value to know how the 
courts are construing questions of banking and commercial law, and to be able to refer with- 
out loss of time to important decisions. 











THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 





On January 6 the following correspondence was made public : 


The President: 

I respectfully submit this as my resignation of the high office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the same to take effect upon the appointment of my successor. 

In this step toward separation from your executive staff, permit me to thank you for the 
confidence bestowed upon me, and for the kindness and courtesy of which I have been the re- 
cipient at your hands, 

With most earnest desires for the highest success of your administration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, LYMAN J, GAGE. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, December 19, 1901. 


The President’s letter accepting the resignation follows: 


To Hon. Lyman J. Gage: 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: In accepting your resignation, I wish to express my great re- 
gret that you feel it necessary to leave the Cabinet, and my hearty thanks for the invalua- 
ble services you have rendered. Your service to the nation has been rendered at the cost of 
loss to you—heavy loss, from a material standpoint, as must ever be the case with a man like 
you who deliberately abandons the comparative ease and the high pecuniary rewards of a 
large private business for the exhausting work of the position you have so honorably filled 
during the last five years. With all good wishes, believe me, most sincerely yours, 

WHITB HovwsgE, January 4, 1902. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Leslie M. Shaw, Governor of Iowa, has been appointed as Mr, Gage’s successor. 

The new Secretary of the Treasury is a native of Vermont, having been born in 
Morristown, that State, November 2, 1848. At an early age he emigrated to Iowa. 
When twenty-three years old he entered Cornell College, at Mount Vernon Iowa. 
He worked his way through college, and later took a two years’ course in the Iowa 
College of Law. 

In 1876 he began to practice law at Denison, Iowa, a small town in the western 
part of the State, which he still claims as his home. Some years later he became in- 


terested in banking, and was made President of the Bank of Denison and also of the 
Bank of Manilla, lowa. It was not until the first Bryan campaign that he identified 
himself with politics. 

At the outset of that cainpsign he came out strongly for McKinley and sound 
money, and soon acquired a high reputation as a public speaker. He made many 
speeches, confining himself almost exclusively to financial issues. Asa result of his 
campaign on the stump he was nominated for Governor of lowa in the following 
year and was elected. 

In January, 1898, he was made Chairman of the Monetary Conference at India- 
napolis. The delegates were much impressed with his skill and readiness in debate, 
and by his efficiency as a presiding officer. 

For his second term as Governor he was nominated by acclamation. He contin- 
ued as a stanch adherent of President McKinley, and made several speeches in the 
Republican cause in the campaign of 1900. Heis prominent in Methodist church 
circles, and four times he has represented the Des Moines Conference in the Quad- 
rennial General Conference of the denomination. 

Governor Shaw is one of the directors of the college from which be was gradu- 
ated, and Simpson College has conferred upon him the degree of LL D. He was 
one of the foremost spirits in the founding of the Denison Normal College. He was 
married on December 6, 1877, to Miss Alice Crawshaw, daughter of James Craw- 
shaw, of Clinton county, Iowa. 

In the July, 1901, issue of the MAGAZINE appears a full report of an address de- 
livered by Governor Shaw before the Northeastern Nebraska Bankers’ Association, 
which gives a fair idea of the views he then entertained on banking and financial 
questions, 

A portrait of the new Secretary of the Treasury is presented in this issue of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE as a title illustration. 











COINAGE AND BANKING IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. | 





EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT MADE TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR BY 
CHARLES A. CONANT, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 





Str: In compliance with your commission to investigate and report upon the 
state of coinage and banking in the Philippine Islands, and to recommend proper 
legislation to be proposed to Congress with regard to the same, I have the honor to 
submit the following report : 

I visited the Philippine Islands and there took the views of representative busi- 
mess men and bankers in the city of Manila. I visited the city of Hongkong and 
took the views of leading bankers there upon the proper currency system for the 
Philippines and upon general monetary conditions in the East, and also conferred 
with the consuls of the United States at Hongkong and Nagasaki. In Japan, which 
recently adopted the gold standard, I conferred with the Minister of Finance and 
the Vice-Governor of the Bank of Japan. 

The chief medium of exchange in the Philippine Islands at the present time is 
the Mexican silver dollar, which contains 416 grains of silver of the fineness of 902 
one-thousandths. It has become to a large extent the standard money of China and 
certain other Oriental countries as well as of the Philippine Islands. It has not 
always, however, been the standard in the Philippines, nor is it the only form of 
silver money which has been in common use there. The disappearance of gold and 
the confusion in the forms of money in use led the Spanish Government in 1897 to 
issue a distinctive Filipino peso, which has circulated in considerable quantities side 
by side with the Mexican silver dollar. The peso contains less pure silver than the 
Mexican dollar and has continued, therefore, to remain in the Philippine Islands, 
while the Mexican dollar has come and gone according to the demand for it in other 
countries. This Filipino peso is still in circulation, but constitutes only a small per- 
centage of the amount of silver in use in the islands. The steady fall in the gold 
value of silver has affected prices and wages as expressed in silver in the form of a 
gradual advance in prices and a slower advance in wages, with the result of a serious 
loss to the wage earner. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE Sy8TEM RECOMMENDED. 


The principles governing the coinage system which I have the honor to recom- 
mend are the same as those set forth in the annual report of the Philippine Com- 
mission to the War Department last year. 

The general lines agreed upon by the commission and myself are as follows: 

1. That there should be a distinctive Philippine coin of silver which should be 
legal tender for fifty cents in the gold money of the United States. 

2. That this distinctive silver coin should be known as the peso, should contain 
twenty-five grams of silver of the fineness of 0.835, and should be divisible into one 
hundred equal parts, called centavos. 

3. That this coins hould be issued by the Government of the Philippine Islands 
in such quantities, to be determined by such Government, as may be required by 
the needs of trade. 
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4. That the distinctive coin should be maintained at par with gold by the limi- 
tation of the amount coined and by a gold reserve, to be constituted from the seign. 
iorage derived from the coinage of silver bullion, and to be employed, in the 
discretion of the Philippine Government, for the direct exchange of silver for gold, 
and in such other ways as may be necessary to maintain the parity fixed by law. 

5. That the Mexican silver dollar and other coins now in use in the Philippine 
Islands should cease to be legal tender after specified dates, and that the new silver 
coins and the gold money of the United States, where not otherwise stipulated by 
the contract, should be the sole legal tender for public and private obligations. 

6. That the new coinage should be executed as far as possible at the mint at. 
Manila, and should bear distinctive devices expressing the fact that it is intended for 
use in the Philippine Islands. 


THE REGULATION OF BANKING. 


One of the most obvious and pressing needs of the Philippine Islands is an in- 
crease of banking facilities and a larger supply of paper currency. Both of these 
needs are constantly forced upon one’s attention in conversation with business men 
and by observation of the conditions of both retail and wholesale trade. There is a 
strong desire among Americans that encouragement should be afforded by legisla- 
tion for the opening of American banks, which shall do business according to Amer- 
ican: methods, and afford a convenient means of increasing trade with the United 
States. Among the officers of the army and navy and other public officials, there is 
also a strong desire for the creation of a legal depositary for United States funds in 
the custody of public officials. All these ends appear to be legitimate, and can be 
promoted by legislation so far as such legislation will tend to remove the obstacles. 
imposed by law to the extension of banking facilities. 

Such banks as are needed can not be created in the islands under present condi- 
tions, because of the prohibition upon the grant of franchises embodied in the last. 
army appropriation act. It is doubtful whether, even in the absence of that restric- 
tion, they could be constituted under the National Banking Act and made responsi- 
ble to the Comptroller of the Currency without direct authority of Congress. In 
any case no National bank of the United States can lawfully maintain a branch un- 
der the interpretation given by every succeeding Comptroller of the Currency to the 
National Banking Law. It is not possible, therefore, under existing law for any Na- 
tional bank to be established in the Philippine Islands, nor for any National bank of 
the United States to establish a branch in the Philippine Islands. 


OUTLINES OF THE PLAN PROPOSED. 


For these reasons it is recommended that the National Banking Act be extended, 
with certain modifications, to the Philippine Islands, and that these modifications in- 
clude,as the vital conditions of the usefulness and success of American banks, the power 
to establish branches and to issue circulating notes. This subject was considered in 
detail by the Philippine Commission, and a plan was agreed upon, upon my recom- 
mendation, acceptable to the commission. Its outlines are as follows : 

1. That provision should be made by Congress that no person, firm, or corpora- 
tion shall be permitted to conduct a banking business, or to establish or maintain a 
branch bank, in the Philippine Islands after June 30, 1902, without the written ap- 
proval of the Government of said islands. 

2. That full power should be conferred upon the Government of the Philippine 
Islands to frame and enforce regulations regarding the business of banking, includ- 
ing the appointment of examiners and the right to have access through such exam- 
iners to all the records and assets of all banks doing business in the Philippines, 

8. That the laws relating to National banking associations in the United States 
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should be extended to the Philippine Islands, with certain important modifications 
regarding the creation of branches and the issue of circulating notes. 

4. That National banks established in the Philippine Islands and National banks 
of the United States should have authority, with the approval of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, to establish branches in any part of said islands and in the 
United States, but that branches in the United States should not be permitted to dis- 
count commercial bills or to make advances upon securities when such transactions 
are carried on wholly within the United States. 

5. That circulating notes may be issued by the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States, under the conditions hereinafter set forth, to any National bank 
established or having branches in the Philippine Islands, to the amount of fifty per 
cent. of the paid-up capital of said bank without the deposit of United States bonds. 
required by the National Banking Law, but without suspending the provision that 
bonds shall be deposited to the amount of one-fourth of the capital, but not exceed- 
ing $50,000. 

6. That the conditions governing the issue of such notes shall be that they shall 
constitute a first lien upon all the assets of the issuing bank except public funds ; 
that they shall pay a tax at the rate of one-half of one per cent. per annum into a 
guaranty fund; that they shall be protected by a cash reserve equal to twenty-five 
per cent. of the amount of the notes outstanding, of which one-half may be in first- 
class gold bills or on deposit in some other bank ; and that notes shall not be issued 
in denominations of less than five pesos. 

7. That the power to issue notes should not be granted to any bank having a cap- 
ital of less than $500,000. 

8. That the guaranty fund constituted by the payment of the tax upon circula- 
tion should be employed for the immediate redemption of the notes of failed banks, 
but that such fund should have a lien upon the assets of a failed bank for the amount 
thus paid for the redemption of the notes. 

9. That the Spanish-Filipino Bank should be required to comply with the re- 
quirements regarding circulation governing National banks, except that it may 
maintain a circulation equal to the whole of its paid-up capital instead of fifty per 
cent. of such capital. 

10. That mortgage banks should be authorized by the Government of the Phil- 
ippine Isiands for making loans upon real estate and agricultural products, and that 
other banks having a capital of $1,000,000 or more may set aside an amount not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of their paid-up capital for mortgage business. 

11. That mortgage banks should be permitted to loan upon real estate not more 
than one-third of its value, according to impartial appraisement, and should not be 
permitted to loan more than one-tenth of their aggregate resources to any one per- 
son, firm or corporation. 

12. That the Treasury of the United States should be authorized to receive de- 
posits from the Government of the Philippine Islands, and that the treasuries of the 
two Governments should be authorized to carry on any convenient and proper trans- 
actions with each other. 

13. That the treasury of the Philippine Islands and its branches may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War as legal depositories of public money. 


CLASSES OF BANKS TO BE DEALT WITH. 


The classes of banks with which Congress and the Government of the Philippine 
Islands will have to deal may be divided arbitrarily into four: _ 

1. National banks of the United States which may establish branches in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
2. National banks whose head offices are established in the Philippine Islands. 
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3. Banks not national issuing notes in the Philippine Islands. 
4, All other banks doing business in the Philippines, including the existing for- 
eign banks, American and foreign loan and trust companies, mortgage banks, Sav- 
ings banks, and all other forms of investment and finance companies. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the National Banking Law be extended to the 
Philippine Islands, but with several important modifications. The most important 
of these, beyond those which are merely incidental to the extension, are the power 
to establish branches, the power to issue notes under different conditions from those 
imposed by the present National Banking Law, and the authority to devote a small 
portion of capital to mortgage loans. Among the incidental changes recommended 
is the amendment of the requirements as to the residence of directors, so that any 
resident of the Philippine Islands may lawfully act as director of a National bank 
engaged in business in the Philippines. 


PowER OF FOREIGN BANKS IN THE ORIENT. 


An American bank doing business in the Orient will be confronted by foreign 
competitors long established, of unquestioned credit, and possessing great resources. 
English capital for many years dominated the colonial and foreign banking field, 
especially in the East, but has recently encountered powerful competition in French, 
German, Belgian and Russian institutions, or in banks deriving their capital from 
these sources. No less thar nine large banks do business in Hongkong, and other 
powerful institutions are scattered over Japan and the Russian and French estab- 
lishments in Eastern Asia. A few of the leading banks doing business in the East, 
with their capital and reserve funds, appear in the following table: 








Capital and 
reserve 
Capital and reserve (local (equivalent 
currency). m United 
States cur- 
rency). 
Hongkong and eee eee | ee (Mexican).......... $11,500,000 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China... | 1,500,000 (pounds sterling)..... 7,500,000 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank .........ccccccccccccccces 5, ny 000 ( — ~ mm taels)...... 5,000,000 
i i Or Ci... ccccccecccecesoocessoeses 2.500 ERE 5,000,000 
Beewoantile Bank OF TRGB, 2.00. cccccccccccccecccecs 602,500 lonuaede sterling)....... 3,000,000 
Yokohama Specie Bank..........ccccccsccccccccecs 26,500,000 (yer) .......cccccccees 13,000,000 
i i air Cn. cccccesoenseeesooesooecess 324,374 nto sterling)....... 1,500,000 
ns nnnenecenegeesesseensesnesseed 44,600,000 (YER) .....cccecccceees 22,000,000 
ee EE Sen sciccccccccossesosccecesss 209,973,431 (yern).......sssceceee 104,000,000 














These banks represent only a part of the banking power available in the Orient 
for competition with American institutions. London is still the center of foreign 
banking enterprise, and in that city are the head offices or the London offices of some 
thirty large banks organized to do business in British dependencies and foreign 
countries, independently of the banks organized chiefly for domestic business in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The deposits of these colonial and foreign banks having 
offices in London are about £200,000,000, and represent an advance of nearly a thou- 
sand millions of dollars of English money for the development of trade in the British 
colonies and in foreign countries. 

It is this great banking power against which American banks must contend in 
seeking business in the Orient. It is obvious that if American banks are to make 
head against such competition they should be benefited by all the privileges and 
armed with all the proper powers which Congress can confer. These foreign banks 
derive their power largely from their ability to establish branches throughout the 
world. There is hardly any Government but that of the United States which pro- 
hibits the creation of branch banks and limits its national banking institutions to a 
single office for doing business. Some idea of the use which has been made of the 
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power to establish branches in the leading commercial countries of the world may 
be obtained from the following list of the number of banking offices in different. 
countries : | 


Number of 
banking offices. 
II TI is inst cc te dered pameientinaesehebeeninbiekbenaemanednebtekens 4,741 
SN I ianiictn knead dali ie da edgbinamsmebiabedekbakededaaiaebenbs endenembs 1,081 
Dt iietiacckinene écenibnbeosegesedesabendbbbatsdhaseeetonines sebenendi 678 
ERE ee ER Re Ee yee 125 
INL. 1 od ccemheenenatnendeneeeienesennsdeeéebewanes 330 
nT EE ee nT ee 40 
PT iicitiecnke  cbrendngdiemeneddetetabbbeaddmestseenaniadenabenee 500 


These figures show that the power to establish branches has been freely availed of 
in all these countries. The figures are incomplete for France and Germany, because 
they relate only to the central bank of issue and do not include the branches of the 
other large commercial banks of those countries. The banking business of France 
is almost wholly concentrated in the hands of five large institutions with head offices. 
in Paris and with branches scattered throughout the Republic, but the exact number 
of branches is not available. In Germany also many powerful financial institutions 
compete with the Imperial Bank, and have their branches in every part of the 
Empire. The same is true, though in a less degree, of Austria-Hungary and of 
every other country of Europe. 

The value of these branches is not merely in giving great power to the central 
bank, but in affording a channel for the diversion of capital from the points where 
it is least needed to those where it is most needed. A striking illustration of this. 
transfer of capital is afforded by the history of the Australian banks. Most of them 
have their head offices nominally in Australia, but all have branch offices in Great 
Britain. By means of these British branches they have been able to gather up many 
millions of the savings of British investors and transfer them to Australia for invest- 
ment on more liberal terms than could possibly be obtained by their employment in 
Great Britain. 

Reliance upon small and isolated banks for the development of the Philippines 
and for the management of American business there would involve many other ob- 
jections than their icherent weakness and isolation. They would be unable to at- 
tract large deposits of American capital seeking safe employment, and would be 
limited in the resources they disposed of to their own capital and the local funds of 
depositors in the Philippines. Scarcity of capital would continue under such a sys- 
tem to retard the development of the islands, and the iack of close association with 
other American banks would place the local banks of the Philippines more or less at 
the mercy of their powerful foreign rivals. 


THe PrREssInc NEED FOR PAPER CURRENCY. 


The paper currency of the Philippines is now limited to the issues of the Spanish- 
Filipino Bank, and such amounts of American paper money as may happen to come 
to the islands through the operations of the War Department and in the pockets of 
visitors. 'This American money rapidly disappears, because it possesses a higher ex- 
change value in Mexican silver at Hongkong and other places than at Manila. The 
act of the Philippine Government, fixing the value of the American dollar at $2 in 
Mexican silver, has not seriously affected the quotations of Mexican dollars in other 
places and has not prevented their fall below fifty cents in gold since the cessation 
of the acute demand for them in the summer and autumn of the year 1900 for the 
military operations in China. The quotations of Mexican silver dollars have tended 
to fall to the level of silver bullion, and have fallen below the official rate fixed at. 
Manila. This fact has inevitably tended to drain American money rapidly away 
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from the islands, and even such quantities as remain in the hands of disbursing offi- 
cers are not all of the denominations required for the convenience of trade. The 
tendency of American currency to leave the islands will persist so long as present 
conditions continue, and will probably not be seriously arrested if a sufficient quan- 
tity of distinctive silver coins are issued as the basis for monetary operations in the 
islands. 

The Spanish-Filipino Bank hus claimed the privilege, under a grant from the 
Government of Spain, of issuing circulating notes to the amount of three times its 
paid-up capital. This paid-up capital is $1,500,000 in Mexican currency, entitling 
the bank under this claim to issue $4,500,000 in circulating notes. The actual issues, 
according to a statement made by the directors of the bank before Judge Ide, the 
Secretary of Finance and Justice, at a hearing given on September 9, 1901, never ex- 
ceeded 3,400,000 pesos. These issues have recently been reduced by degtees to 
about 2,100,000 pesos, and the directors of the bank have expressed their willingness 
to conform to the wish of the Philippine Government that the issues should be re- 
duced to the amount of the paid-up capital, or to 1,500,000 pesos. This is equiva- 
lent to only $750,000 in gold at the official rate of exchange established at Manila, 
and even this amount would be subject to deduction if allowance were made for 
notes lost or destroyed, which still figure as a part of the outstanding obligations of 
the bank. Leaving aside the American money, which tends to disappear under pres- 
ent conditions, these issues of the Spanish-Filipino Bank, amounting to $1,000,000 
or less, constitute the only paper money available in the Philippine Islands. 

It is obvious that this small quantity of paper is insufficient for the needs of an 
active trade. This is pre-eminently true in a country where silver is the usual money 
in use and payments of large amounts can not be economically made in gold coin, 
as they can be where gold coins are in universal use. Much complaint is made of the 
difficulty of carrying even moderate amounts in Mexican silver dollars, especially 
since these coins have come to represent a value of only fifty cents in gold. The 
fact that the demand for paper is acute is indicated by the difficulty which the di- 
rectors of the Spanish-Filipino Bank have encountered in reducing their paper issues. 
Nearly all the notes in circulation are much worn and defaced, but they are not paid 
into the bank for reissue, because it is known that the bank is pursuing the policy 
of reducing its paper issues. As stated by one of the directors of the bank at the 
hearing already referred to, the notes are a continuing obligation, payable on de- 
mand, but without set date of payment. It is not possible to call them in when their 
holders do not choose to present them, unless by notice of repudiation after a certain 
diate, which would be contrary to the principles upon which notes are issued by sol- 
vent banks. 


NECESSITY OF LIBERAL PROVISIONS FOR NOTE ISSUES. 


Ability to obtain a larger volume of paper currency is not only vital to the pros- 
perity of the Philippines, but the privilege of issuing notes upon a profitable basis 
is one of the most effective weapons of competition with the foreign banks which 
can be put into the hands of American banks doing business in the islands. This 
weapon will not be supplied by the power to issue notes under the provisions of the 
present National Banking Law, requiring the deposit in the Treasury of United States 
bonds for the full face value of the notes issued. This privilege would certainly 
not be availed of sufficiently to supply the paper circulation urgently needed in the 
Philippine Islands. The reason why it would not be availed of is found in the rela- 
tively small profit obtained upon circulation when thus secured, with the various 
restrictions which govern it, when compared with the profit obtained by the direct 
loan of the capital without the formalities attending its investment in bonds. 

Circulating notes will not be issued by any bank under conditions which afford no 
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profit. The contraction of the bank currency which went on for many years, even 
in the United States, because of the high price of bonds, is a slight indication of the 
influences which would operate on an American bank doing business in a country 
where a much higher rate of return can be earned by capital than under present con- 
ditionsat home. The obstacles to issuing notes in the Philippines based upon United 
States bonds would be greater than in the United States, because of the absence of 
a local bond market, the necessity of obtaining bonds from long distances at high 
prices, and the delay which would occur in reducing circulation and getting posses- 
sion of the bonds when market conditions suggested it. It is not an unreasonble 
assertion that American banks, clothed only with the power of issuing notes under 
the conditions of the present National Banking Law, would, because of these obsta- 
cles, entirely refrain from issuing notes and would leave the islands without any 
increase in this class of paper currency. 

It is recommended that different and more liberal provisions be made in respect 
to note issue, holding out sufficient prospect of profit to induce National banks estab- 
lished in the Philippines to supply the pressing need for currency. There can be no 
question of the safety of such issues in the case of banks with the large capital 
which has been suggested in this report, with their profits and losses diffused 
over different sections and different countries through the system of branches. The 
colonial and foreign banks having their head offices in London issue notes upon 
their general assets in various countries of the Orient, Africa and South America 
without depositing special pledges with the British Government or with the local 
government where they are established for the security of these notes. The reputa- 
tion and resources of the bank are in many cases superior to any reputation for 
security which they would derive from having deposited any part of their assets as 
pledges with the local governments. 

The deposit of the assets of a bank in a Government office or in any place out of 
its own custody deprives the bank of that quick command of its resources which is 
one of the fundamental principles of safe commercial banking. Even where the 
English law sometimes requires banks to hold certain classes of assets against their 
issues of notes, these assets are held in most cases in the bank itself, and the bank is 
not required to part with control over its resources. The same is true of all the 
great banking institutions of the European Continent. The special securities required 
for the protection of circulation are held by the bank itself, and are not segregated 
in the public treasury from its banking resources. Whatever distinction may be 
drawn between the business of these banks, because of their size and the importance 
of their transactions, and the business of local banks in the United States, will not lie 
against this class of banks to be established in the Philippine Islands if the recom- 
mendations of thisreport are adopted, because such banks will conform more closely 
to the great banks of issue in Europe than to the isolated banks of modest capital 
in the small towns and cities of the United States. 

A circulating note is only another form of certified check put into a form which 
permits its ready transfer from hand to hand without indorsement. As an obliga- 
tion of the bank it differs in no essential respect from the obligation to a depositor, 
except where its character is strengthened by making it a preferred lien upon all the 
assets. Both the deposit obligation and the note obligation are liabilities payable on 
demand. If there is any distinction, it is in favor of the note obligation, because a 
note circulates through many hands and is less likely than a deposit obligation to be 
a subject of frequent demands upon the bank. The power to issue notes instead of 
issuing obligations in the form of deposit receipts is important in an undeve!oped 
country, because the people of such a country are less accustomed than in a fully 
developed country to the use of other forms of credit. To deprive them of that 
form of credit is to discriminate against those seetions which desire notes and in 
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favor of those sections which make use chiefly of deposit accounts and checks. 
There is no reason by which this discrimination can be justified unless it is required 
by public security and convenience. Upon these grounds it is only necessary to 
provide that the power to issue notes shall be safeguarded in a manner which will 
insure the redemption of the notes in full in case of the failure or liquidation of the 
bank by which they are issued. 


SAFEGUARDS SUGGESTED FOR Nore ISsSsugEs. 


The safeguards recommended in regard to the issue of circulating notes by banks 
in the Philippine Islands are : 

1. That notes shall not be issued except by banks with a capital of $500,000 or 
more. 

2. That notes shall be a first lien upon all the assets of the issuing bank. 

3. That notes shall not be issued beyond the amount of fifty per cent. of the 
paid-up capital of the bank. 

4, That a reserve shall be kept in cash or in cash obligations equal to twenty-five 
per cent. of the amount of the circulation outstanding. 

5. That banks issuing notes shall continue to make the deposit of $50,000 in 
United States bonds required from National banks with a capital of $200,000 or more 
as a preliminary to beginning business, and that such bonds shall constitute a part 
of the security for note issues. 

6. That a tax at the rate of one-half of one-per cent. per annum shall be paid 
upon the circulation actually outstanding, whose proceeds shall constitute a safety 
fund to be used, if necessary, for the redemption of notes of failed banks beyond 
the amount provided by the first lien upon their assets. 

7. That bank notes shall not be issued below the denomination of five pesos, or 
$2.50. 

These safeguards are abundantly sufficient, judged by the history of banks of 
issue during the last century in the United States and in other countries, to insure 
the redemption of the notes of failed banks in full in all cases. The effects of lim- 
iting the issue of notes to large banks have already been pointed out. 

The provision that the notes shall be a first lien upon the assets would in itself 
provide for the payment of the notes in full in almost every case, without perma- 
nent drafts upon the guaranty fund. The average dividends paid by National 
banks in the United States which have been placed in the hands of Receivers have 
been about seventy-five per cent. The assets have rarely fallen below the amount. 
required to pay the full value of the circulating notes. If this is the experience 
with several thousands of isolated banks, some of them of very slender resources 
and conducted by persons with limited banking experience, a much better showing 
would obviously be made by strong banks with widely diffused resources and such 
a limited power of issue as is proposed for the Philippine Islands. 

The limitation of the amount of notes issued to fifty per cent. of the capital of 
the bank is a precaution which goes beyond that of the banking law of Canada, 
where the system has been most effectively worked out of issuing notes upon the 
general credit of the banks. Banks are there permitted to issue notes to the full 
amount of their capital and are not required to deposit any pledges in the custody 
of the Dominion Government, except the bank-note guaranty fund, which is consti- 
tuted from the proceeds of the tax upon circulation. In the few cases of failure 
which have occurred since the creation of the guaranty fund, the notes of the 
Canadian banks have remained constantly at par and have been redeemed promptly 
from the fund without seriously reducing its amount. The Government has been 
able in nearly every case to recover from the assets of the bank on behalf of the 
fund a sufficient amount to cover all the amounts disbursed for the redemption of 


the notes. 
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SUSTAINING THE GUARANTEE F'unp By TAXATION. 


The sufficiency of the rate of taxation provided for maintaining the guaranty 
fund may be judged from the history of the National banking system of the United 
States. The rate of taxation there levied upon circulation from the beginning of 
the National system until very recently has been one per cent. per annum. The 
proceeds of this tax have been about $90,000,000. The total circulation of failed 
National banks at the time of failure has been about $22,000,000. If the notes rep- 
resented by this circulation had not been secured by United States bonds, but had 
been a claim upon the general assets of the issuing banks, seventy-five per cent. of 
this amount, or about $16,500,000, would have been provided for from the general 
assets. This would have left $5,500,000 to fall upon the guaranty fund, if sucha 
fund had been constituted from the proceeds of taxation. As this fund would have 
been $90,000,000, the demands upon it would have been less than one-fifteenth of 
this amount, and the fund would have scarcely felt the effect of paying these losses. 
It is obviously safe, therefore, to make the tax one-half the rate which has been col- 
lected upon the circulation of National banks in the United States, or one-half of 
one per cent. Such a tax would have raised upon the circulation of the National 
banks up to a recent date, $45,000,000, or about nine times the demands which 
would have been made upon the guaranty fund if the notes of failed National banks 
had not been secured by United States bonds. 

Additional safeguards are provided for the circulation proposed for the Philip- 
pines in the provisions for a specific cash reserve against circulation and for the con- 
tinuance of the system of minimum bond deposits by banks entering upon business. 
A bank having a capital of $500,000 would be permitted to issue only $250,000 in 
the class of notes recommended in this report. These notes would be covered at the 
outset to the amount of twenty per cent. by the bond deposit which is required as a 
preliminary to beginning business under the National Banking Law. The further 
requirement that banks should hold a reserve of twenty-five per cent, of their circu- 
lation, or an amount of $62,500, if they issued circulation to their full legal limit, 
would add another safeguard, raising the total proportion of the circulation fully 
covered by special security to forty-five per cent. There would be still another 
small amount in the custody of the Government to make up the five per cent. fund 
for the current redemption of notes. If this fund and the other two resources men- 
tioned remained unimpaired, the notes would be covered by actual cash or bonded 
security to the amount of fifty per cent. of their face value. It is possible that in 
case of failure the cash reserve required against circulation would be found to be 
somewhat impaired, but frequent reports of the state of this reserve and of the other 
resources of the bank would enable the bank examiners and Officials to note any 
weakness in bank management, and to take prompt steps to correct it or close the 
bank before its resources became further impaired. Deliberate fraud in making re- 
turns might conceal a depleted reserve between the dates of two inspections, but 
all banking experience demonstrates that such fraud is rare and is extremely diffi- 
cult in the case of a large bank having many agents and high-saiaried officials of 
supposed good standing and responsibility. 

The requirement that a cash reserve shall be kept against circulation goes be- 
yond the requirements of the National Banking Law in respect to notes secured by 
the deposit of bonds in the United States Treasury. There is at present no require- 
ment for a cash reserve against circulation except the small fund of five per cent. 
for current redemption deposited in the Treasury at Washington. It is proper that 
such a reserve should be kept, because it constitutes a resource more immediately 
available for cash demands than any class of securities. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that half of this reserve may consist of gold bills drawn upon countries out- 
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side of the Philippine Islands or in deposits in other banks. The sale of such bills 
or drafts upon such foreign bank deposits are the equivalent of gold and would be 
more acceptable than coin or bullion when the demand for money took the form of 


a demand for export. 
STATUS OF EXISTING BANKS. 


The adoption of a new banking system in the Philippines is necessarily complica- 
ted by consideration of the status of existing banks in the islands. The principal 
commercial banks are three in number—the Spanish-Filipino Bank, and branches of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, and the Chartered Bank of In- 
dia, Australia, and China. The latter banks, both owned in England, do not issue 
circulating notes and will come under regulations adopted by the United States or 
the Government of the Philippine Islands only so far as those regulations apply gen- 
erally to all banks of their character. All of these banks have abundant capital, are 
prudently conducted, and are entirely safe in their character and management. The 
two English branch banks have behind their obligations in the Philippines the great 
resources of the parent banks, and the Spanish-Filipino Bank has a surplus fund 
equal to more than fifty per cent. of its paid-up capital. 

The case of the Spanish-Filipino Bank stands upon a different footing from the 
others in respect to the issue of notes. This bank claims the exclusive right of issu- 
ing notes within the entire Philippine Archipelago under a special charter of the 
Spanish Government. The bank was founded in 1851, and is governed by by laws 
and regulations approved by the Spanish Government in a royal decree dated Octo- 
ber 17, 1854, with subsequent amendments. The last decree of the Royal Govern- 
ment was dated July 14, 1897, and approved changes in the by-laws recommended 
to the bank in the previous year. The original capital of the bank was 400,000 pe- 
sos, divided into shares of 200 pesos each, payable to order. Authority was given 
by several subsequent decrees to increase the capital to 4,500,000 pesos, but this au- 
thority has been availed of only to the limit of 1,500,000 pesos. The decree of Octo- 
ber 17, 1854, granted to the bank the exclusive right to issue notes payable to bearer 
on demand, for general circulation in the Philippine Islands. The decree of June 5, 
1864, authorized the bank to issue notes to the amount of double its paid-up capital. 
The decree of February 7, 1896, authorized the issue of notes to the amount of three 
times the paid-up capital of the bank, subject to the provisions of article 180 of the 
commercial code, which provides that banks shall keep in their vaults in cash at least 
one-fourth of the amount of the deposits and current cash accounts and of notes in 
general circulation. The same decree extended the charter of the bank for twenty- 
five years from the date of the expiration of the present grant, which is January 1, 
1903. ° 

CLAIMS OF THE SPANISH-FILIPINO BANK. 


The Spanish-Filipino Bank under these grants claims that its exclusive right to 
issue circulating notes in the Philippine Archipelago continues unimpaired until 
January 1, 1928, and that its authority extends to the issue of 4,500,000 pesos of 
such notes. The actual maximum attained by the issue was about 3,400,000 pesos 
in 1898. The amount has since been reduced to about 2,100,000 pesos and is still in 
process of reduction. The legal question, whether the exclusive privilege claimed 
by the bank is one which cannot lawfully be impaired by the government of the 
Philippine Islands, is one of a comprehensive character, involving important consid- 
erations of Spanish and American law regarding the obligation of contracts and the 
character and sanctity of the franchise. Without undertaking to deal with these 
questions, it may be pointed out that the Congress of the United States would prob- 
ably be able to find means to render the privilege of the bank nugatory, under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court sustaining the power of Congress to levy a tax of 
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ten per cent. upon the issues of banks other than National banks. In my opinion it 
would not be advisable to exert such a power as this, not only because of the arbi- 
trary character of such action toward the bank and the effect it might have upon its 
credit and that of its many commercial patrons in Manila and throughout the islands, 
but because of the contraction which it would operate in the volume of paper cur- 
rency. Such action, taking effect at any near date, would be likely to invoke some- 
thing like a commercial crisis, which would be without excuse. 

It is obvious, however, that the existing privileges of the Spanish-Filipino Bank, 
in so far as they restrict the power to establish other banks of issue, are in conflict 
with the interests of the commerce of the Philippines and are, therefore, opposed to 
the public policy of the Government of the United States and of the Philippine 
Islands. Fortunately, the directors of the Spanish-Filipino Bank appear to recog- 
nize this fact and to be ready to adapt themselves to the new conditions established 
by American sovereignty and the increase in American trade which will naturally 
follow. The bank is governed in its ordinary commercial transactions by two di- 
rectors. More important questions are submitted to a board of governors, and ques- 
tions affecting the statutes of the bank are submitted to meetings of the sharehold- 
ers. The two directors, Messrs. Balbas and La Rosa, appeared before Judge Ide, 
the Secretary of Finance and Justice, during my presence in Manila, on the occasion 
already referred to, and discussed with him a recent dispatch from the Department 
at Washington suggesting that the circulation be brought within the limits of the 
paid-up capital of the bank. Both gentlemen expressed their willingness to comply 
with this suggestion and to adopt other safeguards conforming in some respects to 
the American law regarding the issue of notes. They were willing as soon as prac- 
ticable to reduce their circulation within the limits of the paid-up capital, to deposit 
bonds with the Government of the Philippine Islands as partial security for their 
outstanding notes, and to maintain the reserves already required by Spanish law. 
In respect to the exclusive character of the privileges of the bank they reserved an 
official opinion for the judgment of their shareholders, but Senor Balbas, the man- 
aging director, frankly expressed his personal opposition to monopoly, and evi- 
dently anticipated that the exclusive privilege would be objected to by the Ameri- 
can Government. 


NEED FOR MORTGAGE BANKS. 


One of the most influential means of promoting prosperity in the agricultural 
districts of the Philippine Islands would be a system of loans at moderate rates to 
agriculturists. The desire for some system of such loans was strongly expressed in 
many towns and provinces on the tour of the commission for the creation of civil 
governments, and such a system is vigorously urged by the commission in their an- 
nual report. The methods of agriculture now employed in the islands are antiquated 
and fail to yield the best results attainable by the culture of the soil. Even such 
slender resources for their development as the people possessed prior to the insur- 
rection of 1896 have been impaired by the disorders of the succeeding five years, 
down to the restoration of civil government in the spring of the present year. The 
means of education in better methods are being offered, to some extent, by the sys- 
tem of agricultural colleges which is provided for in the scheme of education pre- 
pared by the efficient Commissioner of Education of the islands. The instruction 
given in such improved methods can not well be availed of, however, unless culti- 
vators have the means of acquiring good seed, draft animals and modern tools. 
Only by some system of agricultural loans can these means be placed in the hands of 
the people, and the stimulus given to the agriculture of the islands which will pro- 
duce the results which their rich resources are capable of yielding. Interest rates 
for agricultural loans are now excessively high. Small money lenders charge inter- 
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est running as high as twenty-five per cent. per annum, and in some cases approach- 
ing, with commissions and charges, the almost incredible limit of forty per cent. 
A large corporation which does business in Negros, nominally charges twenty-tive 
per cent., but in effect collects from thirty to forty per cent. upon the value of the 
amount loaned, by requiring that the crop of the borrower shall be delivered at the 
price fixed by the company, that purchases of supplies shall be made from its stores, 
and that other.operations connected with the marketing of the crop shall be con- 
ducted under its charge and at its profit. It is obvious that under favorable condi- 
tions a rich field lies open here for the loan of American capital at rates which will 
greatly relieve the present condition of borrowers in the Philippines and yet afford 
profits far in excess of those which are usually earned in enterprises at home. 


Restrictions Upon MortTGAGE BANKS. 


The limitations which should be imposed upon banks engaged in the mortgage busi- 
ness are the fundamental ones which distinguish such forms of banking from commer. 
cial banking. Banks engaged in accepting deposits payable on demand and especially 
those engaged in the issue of circulating notes, which are also payable in lawful 
money on demand, can not safely embark any portion of their deposits in securities 
which can not be quickly converted into cash at need. A bank devoted wholly 
to mortgage business, on the other hand, may derive its resources, if it is properly 
conducted, from deposits for long terms or from the sale of bonds payable at fixed 
dates. The method adopted by the leading mortgage banks of Europe, to which 
the Philippine Commission have made reference in their annual report, is to sell 
bonds from time to time in comparatively small blocks maturing in a general way 
and on the average at about the time when given amounts of their mortgage loans 
mature. The proceeds of the loans constitute the resources from which the bonds 
may beredeemed. In practice new issues of bonds are usually eagerly taken by 
investors and the proceeds applied to the continuance of old loans and the granting 
of new ones, but the condition of solvency required for such banks is the same as 
that for commercial and note-issuing banks—that they shall have at command the 
resources for meeting their obligations when they mature. The difference between 
them consists in the fact that the obligations of commercial banks may mature at 
any moment without notice, while those of mortgage banks mature only at fixed 
dates against which full preparation can be made. 

If Congress authorizes mortgage banks in the Philippine Islands, it is recom- 
mended that such banks be governed by the following restrictions : 

1. That no such bank shall be authorized with a less capital than $250,000. 

2. That such a bank shall not loan more than ten per cent. of its aggregate re- 
sources to any one person, firm or corporation. 

8. That such a bank shall not loan upon any real estate more than one-third the 
market value of such property as determined under regulations to be framed by 
the Government of the Philippine Islands. 

4, That such a bank shall not loan more than one-third of its aggregate resources 
upon the security of building lots or buildings in cities or large towns. 

5. That such banks shall be subject to such visitation, inspection, and regulation 
as may be imposed by the Government of the Philippine Islands. 


SCOPE OF THE MEASURES RECOMMENDED. 


The possession of a sound and sufficient currency is one of the most essential fac- 
tors in the industrial progress of any community, because the state of the currency 
affects all classes of business transactions and every individual. In this respect 
the proper regulation of the currency is more important than the regulations 
governing almost any other single branch of the public administration or those 
affecting any one or several industries. In making the recommendations em- 
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bodied in this report the effort has been made to consider all aspects of the needs of the 
Philippine Islands and of their future growth. The systems of coinage and banking 
recommended are capable of indefinite expansion as the need for money and credit 
extends with the growth of business. 

Unless it contains defects which are not apparent, this system will, if adopted, 
require no material change for many years to come. The tendency of the silver 
coins which are proposed will be, if they are exported for any reason, to return to 
the Philippine Islands, because they will havea higher exchange value in gold in 
Manila than their, bullion value in any foreign country. Containing less silver than 
the Mexican silver dollar, they will not pass into general circulation in other coun- 
tries where they are not legal tender and where silver money tends to the level of 
the price of silver bullion. If, however, the new coins should prove acceptable in 
foreign countries, as have the Mexican silver dollar and the British dollar, the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands would profit rather than lose by such a condition, 
because a seigniorage would be derived from the additional coinage, and these profits 
would be added to the reserve fund held in Manila for maintaining the coins at par 
with gold. 

It is one of the most important conditions of the progress of the islands that the 
currency system should be such as to attract American and foreign capital by the 
assurance that investments there can be realized upon at any time in the standard 
money of the world. For this important result of bringing into the islands the means 
of developing their great natural resources even some temporary benefits might well 
be sacrificed, if such benefits pertained to the existing system or to a special silver 
coinage. The system proposed, however, is substantially the system of two other 
important oriental countries—British India and Japan—and conforms to the stand- 
ard of the European countries with which the chief trade of the Philippines has here- 
tofore been conducted. By continuing the use of silver upon substantially the pres- 
ent basis the consequences of any jar attending the adoption of a new system will be 
avoided, and all the benefits will be attained which would be derived from either 
the silver standard alone or the complete introduction of American currency. 

The maintenance of the gold standard in a country of small resources depends to 
some extent upon the state of its trade relations with other countries. In the case of 
Japan large imports of merchandise undoubtedly had something to do with the loss 
of gold in the year 1900. The effect of this pressure for gold was intensified by the 
absence of a well-regulated stock market, which serves in every country as a buffer 
between the market for merchandise and the market for gold, lightening the shock 
of any special demand for either class of commodities by affording another accept- 
able means of exchange and permitting the adjustment of international balances 
without strain upon the currency system. In the Philippine Islands the course of 
business in the future should be such as to preclude any pressure for gold and to in- 
crease the supply of metallic money. 

If American capital comes to the Philippines in large amounts for investment it 
will come chiefly in the form of agriculture, mining, and manufacturing machinery, 
railway equipment, and supplies for the maintenance of laborers. Investments of 
capital in undeveloped countries are inevitably made in these forms in the ultimate 
analysis, since the money advanced by the investor is expended by promoters for 
these necessary elements in carrying on their enterprises. So long as these invest- 
ments exceed the demands upon the islands there will be an excess of imports of 
merchandise, which will not require to be paid for by a countermovement of mer- 
chandise or gold. On the contrary, the only compensation made to the investor will 
be in the form of printed certificates of bonds or shares, whose issue will not for the 
time being impose any burden for repayment of the principal upon the productive 
resources of the islands. Contented with a small portion of the net proceeds of the 
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islands in the form of interest, the whole body of investors, including those entering 
the market with new savings, will steadily send more to the islands than they take 
away. 

If any danger is to be feared in the influence of the balance of trade upon the 
maintenance of the gold standard, it would arise only at that distant date at which 
new capital would cease to enter the islands and the profits of existing enterprises 
would be continuously withdrawn under a system of absentee ownership. This con- 
dition is too problematical and too far in the future to call for legislative provisions 
at the present time except such as will tend to keep capital in the islands and en- 
courage its continuous investment and the investment of the interest upon it in new 
enterprises, This continuous reinvestment of capital was the history of British in- 
vestments in Australia, until a shock was given to confidence in 1893 by excessive 
loans by the banks upon landed security, which deprived them of the power to meet 
their demand obligations. The drain of the precious metals from a country suffer- 
ing from unfortunate economic conditions will affect either metal which may hap- 
pen to be the standard, whether that metal be silver or gold. Against such un- 
favorable conditions it is not the function of currency legislation to make direct pro- 
vision, but such provision is indirectly made in a manner which is highly effective 
by the adoption of a system which insures the stability and sufficiency of the circu- 
lating medium in all its forms, and holds out the inducement of security and oppor- 
tunity for the continuous reinvestment of capital. 


The disturbing influence of demands upon the stock of metallic money is greatly 
mitigated in any country by a flexible and unfettered bank-note currency. Such a 


currency automatically takes the place of coin in meeting pressing demands for the 
tool of exchange, and the demand for it throws upon the banks the obligation of re- 
storing the supply of precious metals in order to maintain the reserves required 
by law. A bank-note currency such as is recommended in this report is capable of 


indefinite expansion as the demand increases for additional credit facilities and for a 
larger volume of money. It is a necessary forerunner of the system of checks and 
deposit accounts—those more perfected forms of credit which tend to supersede it 
in advanced commercial communities. If the duty is imposed upon the banks, as 
proposed, of maintaining specified reserves against every increase of their issue, they 
will be led by self-interest and the interest of the business of the islands to supply a 
sufficient volume of paper currency and at the same time to protect it by an increase 
in the metallic stock adequate to the expanding needs of trade. Such an auxiliary 
to a proper coinage system will do much to promote its successful operation, to 
lighten the burden of interest charges upon the Filipino people, and to hold out the 
inducement to the large investment of American capital so essential to the prosperity 
of the country and the justification of American sovereignty both to the people of 
the islands and the citizens of the United States. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25, 1901. 


CHARLES A. CONANT. 





New York State Banks.—Report of condition at the close of business on Tuesday, 
December 3, 1901. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due 
from directors 
Liability of directors as makers.. 
Overdraft 
Due from trust companies, 
banks, bankers and brokers.. 
Real estate 
Mortgages owned 
Stocks and bonds 


Specie 

US. legal tenders and circulat- 
ing notes of National banks... 

Cash items 

Assets not included under any of 
the above heads 

Add for cents 


176,440 
37,998,712 
1 2% 


3,888,177 
28'299'840) 
17,143,745 
59,912,231 


1,712,221 
627 





$421,616,408 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Due depositors on demand 

Due to trust companies, banks, 
bankers and brokers 

Due savings banks 

Due the Treasurer of the State 
of New York 

Amount not included under any 
of the above heads 

Add for cents 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





[All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD RHODES & CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. ]} 





How To READ THE MONEY ARTICLE. By CHARLES DucuIp. London: Effingham Wilson. 

Although written for English readers, this work contains a great deal of valuable 
information for American financial students also. Explanation is given of many of 
the technical terms employed by writers in dealing with topics bearing on the finan- 
ces, and the influences of various conditions on the money markets and business 
matters generally. 





THE LAw oF PRoMIssORY NOTES, DRAFTS, CHECKS, ETC. By LESLIE J. TOMPKINS, M.S8., 
LL.M. New York: Business Publishing Co. 
This is a very concise and conveniently arranged statement of the law and rules 
relating to notes, checks and negotiable instruments in general, and will be found 
serviceable to bankers and commercial lawyers. 





The Ris—E OF COMMERCIAL BANKING INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, by ADOLPH 
OscaR ELIASON, M. A. 

In a thesis presented at the University of Wisconsin as a part of the work dore 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy, Mr. Eliason laid down the following propo- 
sition: ‘‘ There were no commercial banks in America during the colonial period. 
The so-called banks of this period existed merely fur the purpose of issuing notes 
and were not commercial in character. The first real bank to be established was the 
Bank of North America, chartered in 1781. This tardy rise of banking institutions 
was due to the peculiar conditions of colonial trade and industry. Commercial 
banking institutions did not arise until there was a change in these conditions which 
made the rise and growth of banks necessary, and when they did arise, commercial 
banking developed in compliance with trade requirements.” 

We often hear complaints at the present day of ‘‘ the lack of banking facilities in 
agricultural communities,” and branch banking or some other scheme is prescribed 
by the currency reformers as the appropriate remedy. In the early history of the 
country it was thought that paper money, issued on the security of land or mer- 
chandise, was what was needed, and the so-called banks of that time were, as Mr, 
Eliason says, mere paper-money machines. After failures, more or less disastrous, 
the era of commercial banking commenced as called for by the development of the 
country. From this it seems that the bank is not the forerunner but an accompani- 
ment of business. It would be, perhaps, too narrow an application of this theory to 
declare that a bank only measures the volume of business as a clock does time, or as 
a thermometer registers the temperature. A bank is not quite so passive an instru- 
ment as this; for by making business easier and money more effective banks un- 
doubtedly multiply business activity and in time assist in the creation of capital. 
However, without resources that are capable of profitable exploitation a community 
can have no need fora bank. Resources of lunds, minerals, forests, etc., are not 
enough; there must be an enterprising population capable of bringing latent re- 
sources into a realizable form. The people of Scotland, though laboring under the 
disadvantages of a small country, and a scanty soil, have made greater progress than 
the people of many other countries under more favorable conditions. The branch 
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banking system exists in Scotland and in several of the other countries also, but in 
no case has it been the determining factor in the development of the natural re- 
sources. Branch banking may, of course, be an economical form of handling a 
country’s banking capital ; but in a country which permits the organization of Na- 
tional banks with $25,000 capital, State banks with $5,000 capital (in some States) 
and private banks without any known capital, the field is certainly open enough. 

Mr. Eliason’s monograph gives evidence of thorough and careful research, and 
the numerous authorities cited show how completely he has covered the early bank- 
ing and financial history of the country. It is a painstaking and scholarly investi- 
gation of two early epochs of the banking history of the United States and a serious 
and valuable contribution to banking literature. 





BANKING: NOTES ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELCPMENT OF BANKING, AND LESSONS TO BE 
DRAWN FROM Its History. By ARTHUR DOUGALL COCHRANE. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 

In his introduction the author says: ‘‘ The utmost care has been taken to verify 
every fact quoted in this book.” Perhaps so; butit is not evident that the same 
care was taken to verify the names used in the work, as Mr. Cochrane speaks of 
**McCallough’s Men and Measures,” and ‘‘ Nathanial Biddle.” To demand accur- 
acy, evenin the matter of names, is doubtless asking too much of British writers on 
American finance. 

Mr. Cochrane shows us what was the real cause of the American Revolution. 
He says: ‘‘ Previous to the American Revolution numerous swindling ‘ land banks’ 
in what were then known as our Colonies were issuing notes broadcast, and repu- 
diating them afterwards when presented for payment. Professor W. G. Sumner, of 
Vale University, admits that it was the just repression of these wild-cat schemes by 


England which led to the Rebellion.” 

Prof. Sumner’s ‘‘ History of Banking in the United States” is quoted to sustain 
this view, and with an apparent show of reason. It is doubtful, however, if Prof. 
Sumner intended to imply that the rebel'ion of the American Colonies was unjus- 


tifiable. . 





CoMMERCIAL TRUSTS—THE GROWTH AND RIGHTS OF AGGREGATED CAPITAL. By JOHN R. 
Dos Passos. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a thorough statement of the legal principles involved in the formation of 
corporations and combinations. It is contended that vast aggregations of capital do 
not create monopolies, as exclusive privileges are not conferred. 

The author makes a plea for a careful study of the subject before attempting to 
suppress trusts by legislation, as ill-advised laws designed for the control of com- 
mercial relations have been almost invariably ineffective. He cites as an instance of 
this that there are already severe Federal and State laws against combinations and 
trusts, but that most of them are not enforced. 

Much of the denunciation of large corporations undoubtedly proceeds from those 
who view all accumulations of wealth with suspicion, and certainly nothing is to be 
gained in dealing with the great combinations until all the light possible has been 
thrown on their organization and operation. Mr. Dos Passos has ably stated many 
of the legal and economic principles that should be kept in mind in forming a proper 
estimate of the relations of corporations to the public. His optimistic tone regard- 
ing trusts will prove an offset to the vague denunciations of the politicians. Per- 
haps, in the end, it will be found that while the consolidations of capital are not 
without dangerous possibilities, they may be averted by wise and well-considered 
public control. Mr. Dos Passos makes a strong argument in favor of that moder- 
ation which is an essential to intelligent legislation. 











STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 





VERMONT. 


The report of Frederick 8. Platt, Inspector of Finance for the State of Vermont, just 
received, gives some interesting facts in regard to the Savings banks and trust companies of 
that State. 

The statements and reports show the condition of such institutions at close of business 
June 30, 1901. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND Trust COMPANIES. 


Twenty-two Savings banks and nineteen trust companies have done business in the State 
during the year ending June 30, 1901. 

The aggregate deposits in the Savings banks, Savings instituttons and trust companies at 
close of business June 30, 1901, was $40,209,059, which is $1,918,664 more than was on deposit 
June 30, 1900. 

The number of depositors was 123,151, a gain of “7197 during the year. 

107,695 residents of Vermont had deposits of $33,415,771; 15,456 non-residents had deposits 
of $6,769,544. 

Resident depositors show an increase for the year of 3,896 in number and $1,546,885 in 
amount of deposits, 

Non-resident depositors increased 901 in number and the amount of their deposits 
increased $348,036. 

Three banks have reported among liabilities dividends due depositors July 1, 1901, to the 
amount in all of $23,742, without classifying same between resident and non-resident 
depositors. 

This $23,742 is included in the $40,209,059 aggregate amount of all deposits, but is not 
included in either the above division of deposits between resident and non-resident depositors. 

The average amount of deposits to each depositor was on June 30, 1901, $326.50, an increase 
in average for the year of $2.98. 

The average deposit to each resident depositor was $310.28, as compared with $307.02, the 
average June 30, 1900. 

The average deposit to each non-resident depositor was $437.99, which is $3.19 less than the 
average June 30, 1900. ; 

Depositors to the number of 3,460 had each more than $1,500 in a bank. The total amount 
of such deposits was $7,358,444.53, an average of $2,128.72. 

This class of depositors show an increase of 240 in number, $588,425.18 in amount, and $24,24 
in average since June 30, 1900. 

RESOURCES. 


The total resources of all Savings banks, Savings institutions and trust companies on 
June 30, 1901, were $43,384,106.19 and exceeded the resources June 30, 1900, by $2,029,758.15. 
These resources are classified as follows, cents omitted : 


Compared with 
DESCRIPTION. Amount. June 30, 1900. 


Ine. or Dec. 





Mortgages on real estate in Vermont................ $8,131,182 
Mortgages on real estate elsewhere......... shbeneense 15,077,207 1 249, 389 
LOans ON persOnal SCCUPITY......cccccccccccccccecesees 2,807,518 #135,268 
Loans on deposit book collateral ?...........ceeeeeeees 169,621 21, B72 
Loans on bank stock collateral..............ccceeeeees 223,113 19, a 
Loans on mortgage Collateral........cccccccccccceeces 686,334 
Loans on other Collateral.........ccccccccccccccccccces 364,277 +98, 391 
BES OS SOO, Goes GOB eo cc cccccccceccecccosccecocess 906.266 93, 447 
nn. 6 dd cagnedevekoesanqeubeesesesens 855,854 131,078 
nis Jn cndtagnacadecsoseoseoseonseoeesaces 9,488,310 563,175 
Real estate for banking PurpOSeS...............eeeee. 324,337 2,880 
Real estate by fOreclOSure.........cceesecccccccccccces 674,900 *72,998 
in n00 isd ceaehnageaenecoudenaesetandenest eats 472,767 6,703 
EL, cc ccccescesqowcersetenteseensesusse 88,834 *}91,408 
BOOWOREES TR TTBS. ccc cccccccccccccccccedccccccoceccccce 2,656, 264 373,282 
SE Ge Mn0066050006endeeseesesesss0ssseeenesesanse 457,313 *37,434 
ee ee eT er seeeee $43,384,106 $2,696,338 
Be nccccccecccensceéecequcnewenetweeseneetenet.  Stheretessec 2,029,758 


* Decrease, 
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SurPLvus, TAXES AND EXPENSES. 


The twenty-two Savings banks have a “ surplus fund reserved”? amounting to $1,025,136; 
this is $41,894 more than the “surplus fund reserved” of the same banks June 30, 1900. 

The total surplus and accumulated profits (exclusive of capita) stock) of all the Savings 
banks and trust companies was $2,085,647, an increase during the year of $116,465. 

During the last year taxes to the amount of $255,159 have been paid into the State Treas- 
ury by the Savings banks and trust companies; this is $13,566 more than were paid the year 
before. 

The expenses of the Savings banks and trust companies for the year have been (in addi- 
tion to taxes) $201,918.79, which is $11,087.16 more than the expenses of the previous year. 

Ihe average expense for each $1,000 of deposits cared for was $5.02, which is four cents 
more than the average expense per $1,000 for year ending June 30, 1900. 


DIVIDENDS TO DEPOSITORS. 


The total amount paid (or credited) to depositors as dividends or interest was $1,224,210, 
which is less by $2,896 than the amount credited the year before. 

Savings banks paid interest as follows: Twenty paid at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent.; two paid at the rate of three per cent. 

Trust companies paid interest at the following rates: Three paid four per cent.; four 
paid three and one-half per cent.; one paid three and one-fourth per cent.; ten paid three 
per cent. 

DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


The amount of dividends paid by trust companies to stockholders for the year was $51,500, 
being $1,000 less than was paid during the year previous, 

Three trust companies paid no dividends to stockholders; one paid fourteen per cent.; 
one paid ten per cent.; two paid eight per cent; seven paid six per cent.; one paid five per 
cent.; three paid four per cent.; one paid three per cent. 

EXAMINATIONS. 
I have examined all Savings banks and trust companies during the past year. 
I have assisted the State Auditor in his examination of the accounts of the State Treas- 


urer. 
Proper vouchers were exhibited and the State Treasurer’s books were found to be correct. 


FREDERICK 8S. PLATT, Inspector of Finance. 








SIMPLICITY OF THE FATHERS.—Jeffersonian simplicity is often held up for the 
imitation of the present generation of Americans, but the French airs and manners 
affected by Jefferson in his later years would no doubt cause him to be considered as 
much of a fop as the latest importation from Piccadilly. John Hancock, who made 
such a display of his penmanship in signing the Declaration of Independence, liter- 
ally got himself up regardless of expense, and in most gorgeous fashion, as may be 
seen from the following, which we quote from a recent monograph on ‘‘ The Rise of 
Banking Institutions in the United States,” by A. O. Eliason: 


‘“*The weaithier families in the Colonies imported nearly all their wearing apparel, and 
boxes of splendid clothing were brought by every sailing vessel that came from Engiand. 
Hancock was perhaps the most particular of the colonial gentlemen about his personal ap- 
pearance and dress. His letter-book shows him ordering goods from his London agents with 
very careful instructions; such as two wigs for his own use, * fashionable and of a light color," 
and articles for family use ‘ very neat’ and ‘of very best kind, cost what it will;’ and it is re- 
corded that he was seen at noonday wearing a scarlet velvet cap, a blue damask gown lined 
with velvet, white satin embroidered waistcoat, black satin small-clothes, white silk stock- 
ings and red morocco slippers. Washington was also very exacting about his dress, and his 
orders for clothing show that he wore wigs, laces and ruffles, and the richest of silks and vel- 
vets, all imported from Europe.”’ 


This reads like a campaign slander, but no doubt it is authentic. Gen. Benja- 
min Harrison, afterwards President of the United States, was once defeated for Gov- 
ernor of Indiana by a man whose chief distinction was that he wore homespun trous- 
ers. Gen. Harrison was known as ‘‘ Kid-Glove’’ Harrison and his competitor as 
‘* Blue Jeans ” Williams. | 

Jefferson, Hancock and Washington, were remarkable men, though not above the 
weaknesses of humanity. 














EARLY BANKING IN INDIANA. 





(From the Indianapolis ** Daily Journal.”’] 


In 1820, four years after Indiana became a State, the population was 147,178, considerably 
less than the present population of Indianapolis. By the last census it was 2,516,462, Every 
material interest of the State has grown in the same proportion as the population, and the 
banking business with the rest. hen the State was admitted to the Union there were but 
two banks within its limits, one at Vincennes and one at Madison, both of which had been 
chartered by the Territorial Legislature. There are now 492, including National and State 
banks. The old Constitution, that of 1816, prohibited the establishment of any bank of issue, 
except that the Legislature might charter a State bank and branches, ** not exceeding one 
branch for any one three counties.” The first Legislature passed an act establishing a State 
bank, with branches at Corydon, Brookville and Vevay, and adopting the banksat Vincennes 
and Madison. Owing to bad management and dishonesty all these banks failed in 1821, three 

ears after their establishment. For several years after that date there was not a bank of 
ue in the State. In 1834 the Legislature chartered the old State Bank of Indiana, with a 
limit of thirteen branches, ten of which were organized within a few months after the pass- 
age of the act, and three more, one at Fort Wayne, one at South Bend and one at Michigan 
City, within the next two years. This bank was well organized, well managed and entirely 
successful. In October, 1834, Hugh McCulloch, then a rising young lawyer at Fort Wayne, 
was appointed Cashier and manuger of the branch at that place. This was the beginning of 
his yoy ery honorable banking career. In 1836 he was appointed a director of the State Bank, 
and he held the office of Cashier of the branch and director of the State Bank until the expi- 
ration of the charter, in 1857. No State had a better banking system than the old State Bank 
of Indiana as long as it lasted. It was a monopoly, as during the existence of the charter no 
other bank or corporate banking institution could be authorized or permitted in the State. 
The State held one-half of the stock and elected the President of the bank and one-half of the 
directors, the stockholders electing the remaining directors. The stockholders of each branch 
were liable for the debts of the branch to an amount equal to the par value of their shares 
and each branch, although independent in respect to its profits, was liable for the debts o 
every other branch. The branches could issue circulating notes to twice theamount of their 
capitals, and, while they could not extend their regular discount lines beyond twice their capi- 
tals, they could use their surplus funds in dealings in foreign and domestic exchange. The 
charter contained many wise and conservative provisions, and its directors and managers 
were capable and honest, so that eventually the bank attained very high credit throughout 
the country. The charter of the bank for active business expired January 1, 1857, but its le- 
gal existence for the winding up of its affairs continued until 1859. Mr. McCulloch, in his 
*Men and Measures of Half a Century,” says: 

There was never a more wholesome banking business done between banks and their cus- 
tomers than was done by the State Bank of Indiana and its customers through a large part of 
its career. * * * Ifthe history of the bank should be written it would be both interesting 
and instructive. It would be the history of a bank which, although established in a new State 
and committed to the charge of inexperienced men, through periods of speculation and depres- 
sion, prosperous and unprosperous years, was so managed as largely toincrease the wealth of 
the State and secure for itself a reputation for honorable dealings and fidelity to its engage- 
— which placed it in the front rank of wisely and honorably conducted banking institu- 

ions. 

The following extract from McCulloch’s book shows how conditions have changed since 
the early days of the old State Bank. He says: 

There were, in the times of this bank, no express companies in the West. Money was car- 
ried from pines to place by its owners or by private messengers. At the quarterly meetings 
of the bank directors the accounts between the branches were adjusted. It was at these meet- 
ings also that the branches usually obtained their circulating notes. Every director, there- 
fore, in going to or returning from these meetings was under the necessity of taking with 
him considerable amounts of money, and although the most of the directors traveled on 
horseback, and were sometimes two or three days on their way, there was no instance of rob- 
bery. Fort Wayne was three good days’ ride from Indianapolis, mostly through the woods. 
For fifteen years I made this journey on horseback and alone, with thousands of dollars in 
my saddlebags, without the slightest fear of being robbed. I was well known upon the road, 
and it was well known that I had mo iey with me, and a good deal of it, and yet I rode un- 
comes — the woods, and stopped for the night at the taverns or cabins on the way, in 
perfect safety. 

Travelling facilities in the State have improved very much since then, but it is doubtful 
if public morals have. R ; 

The expiration of the charter of the old State Bank was followed by the establishment, in 
1855, of **The Bank of the State of Indiana,” and by a few years of disastrous ** free 
banking.” Mr. McCulloch was elected President of the new State Bank, his former associ- 
ates making that a condition of their taking stock. This institution had a short but honor- 
able career, and fully maintained the credit of its predecessor. On the passage of the act of 
Congress by which notes of all banks except those of the National banks were taxed ten per 
cent. the Bank of the State went into liquidation. Then began the era of National banks of 
issue and private banks under the State law, which still continues, and which has contributed 
very largely to developing its resources and advancing its prosperity. At first Mr. McCul- 
loch was opposed to the National bank system, and in 1862 he went to Washington to oppose 
the passage of the bill establishing it. After the passage of the bill he changed his mind as to 
the merits and the necessity of the system and became the first Comptroller of the Currency, 
and was largely instrumental in popularizing and establishing it. = 

The present bankers of Indiana are successors to a long line of honorable traditions. 

















LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Mr. Myron T. Herrick, President American Bankers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEAR SiR: In times of extreme monetary stringency in the United States, many bank- 
ing institutions, in solvent condition, are forced to the wall; and with the instantaneous con- 
traction of credits, the market values of securities and “properties suddenly shrink enor- 
mously—entailing bankruptcy and hardsh‘ps upon all classes of the community, and resulting 
in a stoppage of production, a decrease in consumption, and a fallin prices of manufactured 
articles and food products. This is largely the result of our present defective banking sys- 


tem. 

These defects were plainly illustrated at the recent meeting of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, in papers read by Mr. A. B. Stickney, President of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company, on **The Medium of Exchange and the Banking Function:” by 
the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, on “The Defects of our Treasury Sys- 
tem ;”’ and by the Hon. Charles Francis Phillips, President of the Corporation Trust Company 
of Delaware, New York city (read before the Trust Company Section), on ** The Business of 
Foreign Countries Analogous to the Trust Companies in the United States.” 

In his paper and the discussions which followed, Mr. Phillips explained very clearly the de- 
mocratic and accommodating methods adopted both in prosperous and trying times, by the 
four great banking institutions of France (with their branch systems), namely: Bank of 
France, the Credit Foncier, Credit Lyonnais and Societe Generale. Great advantages are real- 
ized, not only by the banks in rediscounting loans with each other, but by all classes of 
people, for whom thousands of small notes are discounted daily—in amounts even as low as 
forty francs, and at a rate of interest rarely exceeding three per cent. 

France, Germany, Great Britain and Canada are comparatively free from bank failures. 
In times of monetary stringency banks in all the countries named expand their credits in- 
ome dl contracting them, as we do—thus preventing failures and violent fluctuations in the 
markets. 

Some of the reforms suggested, and which cannot be clearly or satisfactorily discussed 
during the short sessions of National and State bankers’ conventions, are: 

First. Provision for a legal emergency circulation, which might be obtained by theincor- 
poration of clearing-houses in the leading commercial centers. This legislation should be se- 
cured before another money, credit, or bankers’ panic shall occur. 

Second. Retirement and cancellation of all demand issues of the United States Government. 
Third. Abolition of the United States Sub-Treasuries. 
Fourth. A system of large banks—with branch systems—having the power to issue and cir- 
culate a banking currency based, possibly, upon the assets of banks, protected by a tax on cir- 
culation and enforced redemption of notes at the commercial centers. 

ifth. International American banking institutions. These cannot be established and 
command the confidence of the world until we put our own house in order at home, and there 
shall not be the slightest question, anywhere in the world, as to the intrinsic value of the 
United States dollar. 
a can existing laws be repealed and new ones passed by the Congress of the United 

es 

We learned many lessons in the meetings of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention. One 

important one was, that, to bring large bodies, representing varied interests, to a substantial 
reement, involved the submission of al) suggestions to an able committee composed of prac- 
tical men of affairs, statesmen and competent lawyers; their final report to be the basis for 
discussion and action. 

We were both present at the banquet of the Bankers’ Club in Chicago on October 19. One 
of the speakers, an attorney and member of Congress from Indiana, made a plain statement: 
That bankers were not agreed among themselves; when they could agree, and submitted 
their propositions to Congress, they could depend upon favorable consideration. 

In a short address at the recent annual meeting of the Bankers’ Association of the State 
of Illinois, Judge Sherman, Speaker of the Illinois House of Representatives, made substan- 
tially the same statement; namely, that when bankers of Illinois came to an agreement 
among themselves as to what they wanted, they could secure legislation in Springfield. 

It will take many years to secure, in the Congress of the United States, the legislation to 
carry into effect the remedies suggested or proposed in the recent meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Tbe work cannot be accomplished during your term of office as presi- 
dent of the association; nor, possibly, by men who have either sought office in the associa- 
tion, or been complimented by appointment to office. ; : 

Is it not practicable, however, for the officers and executive committee of the association 
to call to their assistance bankers, statesmen and lawyers, outside of its own membership, 
conspicuous for their ability, who will be competent to recommend the repeal of existing 
laws, and frame for passage new laws which shall ultimately perfect the fiscal policy of the 
Government, bring greater stability to banking interests, and prevent great losses to all 
oe —— community? The expenses thus incurred by the association would be money 
well spent. 

As a practical man of affairs, you know something of the political difficulties in the way, 
and are capable of laying good caneameys for this re and for your successors in office. 

our respectfully, 

QuINcY, IIl., Nov. 13, 1901. . J. PARKER, Vice-President (Illinois). 

















TAXATION IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK ON STATE AND MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 





To the Chamber of Commerce: 

In view of the early meeting of the Legislature your Committee on State and Municipal 
Taxation deems it right to briefly restate considerations in regard to taxation to which it 
has adhered, and to which the Chamber has given approval. 

Your committee believes that the tendency of the Legislature to create indirect revenue 
for State purposes, and to look to this revenue exclusively for State purposes, is unwise. 

(a) Because it takes away from the taxpayers that interest in State expenditures and 
State taxation which is present when taxation is direct. 

(b) Because it weakens the sense of responsibility of legislators and tends to promote ex- 
travagance. 

(c) Because it has already so operated as to throw nearly all of the burden of State expend- 
itures or the urban political divisions, and to free a large section of the State from any con- 
tributions whatever to the expenses of the State. 

(d) Because in the pursuit of the purpose to create indirect revenue for the State the 
principle of uniformity in taxation has been lost sight of. 

(e) Because it takes from the political divisions, which need for local purposes nearly ten 
times as much money as the State needs for its purposes, some of the best subjects of taxa- 
tion, and thus throws a heavier burden on those remaining. 

(f) Because it encourages the disposition to extend the charges of the State to subjects 
heretofore considered local, and which, in some instances at least, must be considered purely 
local. 

In view of these considerations, your committee wrought out last winter a bill for local 
option and apportionment, the purpose of which was to indicate that, by a very simple enact- 
ment, the evils indicated above could be avoided for the future, and the State continue the 
earlier policy under which all local burdens were borne locally and the State burden was di- 
vided equitably between the political divisions. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the Legislature should not now go further in the 
direction of selecting special subjects of taxation for the exclusive benefit of the State, but 
should allow the subject to rest until, as a result of further experience, the people are in bet- 
ter position to judge whether the policy will prove conducive to the best interests of the Com- 
monwealth or the reverse. 

Your committee is the more disposed to take this view because it has no reason to believe 
that the State is in need of new sources of revenue. 

Your committee has on several occasions urged that the taxation of mortgages is unwise, 
It has presented to you the following reasons for its belief: 

(a) Because the tax cannot fall otherwise in the end than upon the property mortgaged, 

(b) Because the incidence of taxation upon real property is already heavy, whether to 
people living under urban conditions or to farmers. 

(c) Because the tax can only be collected at much expense and by methods which will be 
extremely vexatious. 

(d) Because if property is to be taxed it is always better to tax it directly than indirectly 
in ways which mislead the people as to the actual incidence. 

It is the purpose of your committee to advocate the views which have been thus stated 
before the coming Legislature if the opportunity or occasion to do so occurs. 

Your committee submits the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The propositions stated in this report have heretofore received the sanction of 
the Chamber and are now deemed sound; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber accepts and approves of the foregoing report; and 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Chamber is directed to transmit a copy of this report 
to the Governor of the State, to each member of the Senate and Assembly, and to each meme 
ber of the Chamber. (Signed) GEORGE F. SEWARD, 

CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
New York, December 5, 1901. Committee on State and-Municipal Taxation, 
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BANKING IN HAWAII, PORTO RICO AND THE 
PHILIPPINES. | 





{From the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 


BANKS AND BANKING IN HAWAII. 


Information relating to banks and banking institutions in Hawaii has been secured from 
two sources—first, from statements transmitted directly to the office by a number of banks 
and banking companies doing business in the Territory, and, second, from returns obtained 
by Mr. A. R. Serven, representing this office in an official capacity at Hawaii, while on a visit 
to the islands during the past season. Reportsfrom both sources show the existence of banks 
with banking capital as follows: Bank of Hawaii, capital $600,000, surplus and undivided 
profits $204,000, deposits, $1,250,000; First American Savings and Trust Company of Hawaii, 
capital $250,000, deposits about $200,000; First National Bank of Hawaii, capital $500,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $44,995, deposits, $741,266; Claus Spreckels & Co., capital $500,000, 
deposits $869,706; Bishop & Co., capital $800,000; Hawaii Trust and Investment Company. All 
of these banks and banking firms are located at Honolulu. There is also in operation at this 
point branches of the Yokohama Specie Bank and the Kei Hin Bank, Limited, of Tokyo. In 
addition to transacting general banking business, selling exchange, etc., the banks generally 
allow interest on deposits. 

At Hilo, the second town of importance in the islands, there is in operation the First Bank 
of Hilo, with capital of $200,000 and deposits of $100,000. At Wailuku there has recently been 
organized the First National Bank of Wailuku, with capital of $25,000. 

Several of the more important plantation agents have banking departments in connection 
with their other branches of business and aid the planters very materially by advancing funds 
for the production and marketing ofcrops. The demand for money is apparently steady, as 
the moving of the large sugar crop, which is practically the only crop, is in progress the en- 
tire twelve months. 

The deposits in all of the banks are approximately $3,500,000, while the actual cash in cir- 
culation, including Hawaiian silver coinage amounting to $1,000,000, will probably not exceed 
$2,000,000. The Hawaiian silver coinage was minted at San Francisco in 1883 and 1884, during 
the reign of Kalakaua. These coins, in denominations of dollars, halves, quarters and dimes, 
have the same intrinsic value as United States silver. 

During the past three or four years new enterprises, capitalized at about $75,000,000, have 
been launched without sufficient money in circulation to properly float them; consequently 
at the present time there is great demand for more capital, and loans can be readily made at 
seven, eight and nine per cent. interest on what are considered gilt-edged securities, that is, 
stocks, etc., of the sugar industries. 

Section 6of the act of Congre:s approved May 30, 1900, entitled ‘‘An act to provide a gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Hawaii,” provides “that the laws of Hawaii, not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States or the provisions of this act, shall continue in force, sub- 
ject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of Hawaii or the Congress of the United 
States,”’ and section 55 of the act provides, among other things, that the legislature **may by 
general act permit persons to associate themselves together as bodies corporate for * * * 
conducting the business of insurance, Savings banks, banks of discount and deposit (but not 
of issue), loan, trust and guaranty associations.” 


Porto Rico. 


No National bank has been organized in the island of Porto Rico, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Attorney-General, in an opinion rendered June 2, 1900, held that the following 
provision of the act approved April 12, which took effect May 1, 1900, was broad enough to 


- authorize the organization of National banks in Porto Rico: ‘* That the statutory laws of the 


United States not locally inapplicable, except as hereinbefore or hereafter otherwise pro- 
vided, shall have the same force and effect in Porto Rico as in the United States except the 
internal-revenue laws, which, in view of the provisions of section 3, shall not huve force and 
effect in Porto Rico.” 

The only bank of igsue in the island is the Spanish Bank of Porto Rico, chartered by royal 
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decree on May 5, 1888, the chartered rights of which were recognized in the Paris treaty and 
in joint resolution adopted by Congress on June 6, 1900. The authorized capita! stock of this 
bank is $900,000, and the aggregate resources on June 29, 1901, were $1,833,416. There is also in 
operation in the island the American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico, a corporation chartered 
under the laws of the State of West Virginia, and which has been designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the depository in the island for United States funds. This bank has capi- 
tal of $400,000, and its aggregate resources, including United States bonds on deposit to se- 
cure public deposits, amount to $1,349,888. Through the courtesy of the officers of the Créd- 
ito y Ahorro Ponceno the office has been placed in possession of a statement of condition of 
the bank on June 30, 1901. This bank has a capital of $120,000 and aggregate resources of 
$630,738. 
THE PAILIPPINES. 


The bulk of the banking business in the Philippine Islands is transacted through the in- 
strumentality of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, and the Spanish-Filipino Bank. The first-named corporation has 
agencies at Manila and Iloilo, the Chartered Bank of India, etc., at Manila and Cebu, the 
main office of the Spanish-Filipino Bank being at Manila, with agency at Iloilo. Thereis also 
in operation at Manila a Savings institution and public pawnshop entitled **‘Monte de Pie- 
dad.”’ This institution, as stated by Mr. Edward W. Harden, special commissioner of the 
United States, is operating under a charter issued by the Spanish Government, and is prac- 
tically under control of the church. Savings deposits are received in sums from fifty cents 
to $25, and interest allowed at the rate of four per cent., which is compounded annually. In 
the pawn department loans are made on precious metals, jewelry, clothing, etc., at six per 
cent. perannpum. The report of condition of this institution, of date June 30, 1901, shows the 
capital stock as amounting to $243,978.92; Savings deposits, $699,099.12, and total liabilities, 
$1,156,718.38. The loans on bonds, stocks and certificates of deposit aggregated $141,275, and on 
pledges $647,593. 








A Criticism of the Canadian Banking System. 
(From the Toronto *“* Economist.’’) 


Editor ** Economist,”’ Toronto, Ont.: 

DEAR Srr: In looking over recent issues of your valuable journal I was pleased to notice 
your timely articles On the banking question, and to note several of your remarks in regard 
thereto. 

As one who has given this question considerable study from a Western point of view, I 
entirely agree with your statement that the Canadian banking system as at present operated 
certainly retards the progress of any new country. Unti] some three months ago my preju- 
dices were strongly in favor of our own system, but after reading some discussions carried 
on at the time in the Toronto * Globe” and * World,” and a few other journals, I began to 
make some further inquiries into the working of the American system, and fuund that as far 
as helping to build up acountry is concerned our system does not begin to compare with 
theirs. 

Scarcely any little town of from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants but has a local bank of its own, 
ofticered and financed by their own local people, who have nothing but the interest of their 
own town and community at heart, and are constantly doing everything in their power to 
build up and push the prosperity of that particular district. Compare this with some new 
district or town in the Canadian West, where one of our large banks will open up a branch, 
the only aim of which is to make as large dividends as possible for eastern stockholders, and 
consequently drain all the surplus money they possibly can out of that locality, to be used by 
the directors and management for investment anywhere and every where except the place in 
which they are making this money. 

I do not think it possible for anyone who will go carefully into this matter and take time 
to make comparisons between the two systems to arrive at any other conclusion than one 
favorable to the American system. Asa rule, their local banks offer equal security with our 
own, and in addition, they are part and parcel of the community in which they are situated, 
their whole object being to build up and assist their own locality. Any dividends and profits 


are in nine cases out of ten reinvested right at home. 

Looking at the question from this standpoint it would seem as if our system of branch 
banks had no other object in view but to drain all surplus money out of the outlying dis- 
tricts for use in investments elsewhere. 

I do not agree with your proposition to limit the establishment of banks to $200,000 paid- 
up capital. This would prevent many localities from having a bank that otherwise would doso 
if, say, $10,000 were the limit, as this would be sufficient for all the business that would be trans- 
poten | in that particular place. The regulations could be such that the security given would 
be the same no matter what the capital would be. Yours truly, 

WINNIPEG. CHARLES M, SIMPSON. 
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This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, comprising the banks of Long 
Island, held its fourth quarterly meeting at the Montauk Club in Brooklyn on the evening of 
December 3. Forty of the fifty-four banks in the group were represented at the dinner, 
Hon. Stephen M. Griswold, vice-president of the State association, presided. At the election 
following the banquet, John A. Potter, President of the Patchogue Bank, was elected chair- 
man, and Hiram R. Smith, President of the Bank of Rockville Center, was elected secretary. 
The following members of the executive committee were chosen: Chas. T. Young, President 
National City Bank, Brooklyn, chairman; H. J. Oldring, President Mechanics and Traders’ 
Bank; William L. Wood, Vice-President Queens County Bank; Joseph Dykes, President 
Flushing Bank, and H. E. Hutchinson, President Brooklyn Bank. 

Brief speeches were made by Gen. A. C. Barnes, T. Ellwood Carpenter, Chas. J. Edwards, 
Edgar McDonald and others. 

—At the meeting of New York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, to be held 
at 72 Fifth avenue, Thursday evening, January 23, James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the 
Fourth National Bank, will lecture on *“* A Modern Bank,” illustrating his subject with stere- 
opticon views. “Cuban Banking Methods” will be the theme of an address by F. W. Black, 
of the North American Trust Co., and Wm. C. White will speak on “* How a Corporation is 
Organized.” 

—The New Amsterdam National Bank recently declared a special dividend of sixty per 
cent. This special dividend brings the profits of the stockholders in the bank up to 100 per 
cent. for the year on a capitalization of $250,000. 

It is said that when Charles W. Morse took control of the bank a year ago he invited every 
one employed in the bank to invest as heavily as possible in stock of the institution, and 
offered to take their notes for stock, and all the forty employees of the bank are said to have 
made investments in the stock, paying 700 per share. It is now quoted at about twice that 
figure. 

—Figures published by the Morton Trust Company for the past year show an increase of 
over $1,200,000 in its undivided profits, being at the rate of over $100,000 a month, making the 
total surplus and undivided profits of the company over $4,500,000. 

—Benjamin Seymour Guinness, a member heretofore of the banking house of Guinness, 
Mahon & Uo., of Dublin and London, and Walter T. Rosen, heretofore a member of the law 
firm of Underwood, Van Vorst, Rosen & Hoyt, have been admitted as general partners in the 
banking firm of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

—It is reported that the National Park Bank will build on the adjoining property secured 
some time ago, and also improve the present building very materially. 

—On December 27 the First National Bank declared a dividend of ten per cent. out of its 
earnings fortthe past six months. With the distribution of this dividend the bank will have 
distributed $21,310,000 among its shareholders since it was organized in 1863—a record said to 
be unequalled by any American banking organization, and probably by any throughout the 
world. The record of having declared the largest dividend ever declared by a National bank 
is held by the First National. This dividend amounted to 1,000 per cent., and was declared on 
the old stock at the time the capital was increased from $500,000 to $10,000,000. 


—The publishers of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are in receipt of the following letter under 
date of December 13, 1901, from Robert Hockey, recorder of New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Bank Clerks: 

“It is my pleasure to advise you that at the meeting of New York Chapter held last even- 
ing the books given by you to us were presented to the chapter in your behalf, and it was 
unanimously resolved that a vote of thanks be tendered by the chapter to Messrs. Bradford 
Rhodes & Co. for their interest in our work as evidenced by this gift. 
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We anticipate that our members will get a great deal of profitable reading from these 
books, and so increase their knowledge and understanding of the questions coming up in 
their daily work, thus making themselves more valuable as members of society, and to their 
employers.” 


—On December 21 Hon, Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner given in the Metrupolitan Club by Frank A. Vanderlip, who for four years was 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Gage, and who is now Vice-President of the 
National City Bank of this city. 

Besides Mr. Gage and his host there were thirteen other guests, all of them prominent in 
banking and financial affairs. Mr. Gage sat next to Mr. Vanderlip, on the other side of whom 
was E. W. Bliss. The others were George F. Baker, President of the First National Bank ; 
Jacob H. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; William A. Nash, President of the Corn Exchange 
Bank; George W. Perkins, of J. Pierpont Morgan’s firm; J. Edward Simmons, President of 
the Fourth National Bank; James Stillman, President of the National City Bank; Joseph C. 
Hendrix, President of the National Bank of Commerce; Stuyvesant Fish, President of the 
Lilinois Central Railroad and Vice-President of the National Park Bank; James Speyer, of 
Speyer & Co.; A. B. Hepburn, Vice-President of the Chase National Bank; Frederick D. 
Tappen, President of the Gallatin National Bank, and William Rhinelander Stewart. 

There were no set speeches, but there was an informal discussion of the ideas of Secretary 
Gage, as outlined in his report to Congress and in his speech before Group VIII of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association at its recent annual banquet. This was a proposition for a 
federation of National banks into a great central corporation, which, Mr. Gage believes, 
would be a big stride in the direction of averting national panics. There was also a discus- 
sion of the clearing-house system in this and other cities, and an interchange of ideas for im- 
proving it. 


—It is reported that the Central Trust Company voted $50,000 to President Frederick P. 
Olcott, as a Christmas present, and that each of the employees of the company received fifty 
per cent. of his annual salary. The Christmas donations to employees given by banks and 
other financial institutions and private banking firms in Wall Street range in numerous in. 
stances all the way from ten per cent. to 100 per cent. of the yearly salaries. 


—At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Guaranty Trust Co. on December 6 it 
was voted to amend the articles of incorporation so as to permit of the establishment of 
branches in Hongkong and Shanghai and in the Philippine Islands also as soon as Congress 
shall authorize American incorporated banks to operate there. 


—On December 17 official announcement was made that the Bank of North America will 
absorb the Benk of the State of New York. The President of the former, Warden Van Nor- 
den, will retire, and the President of the latter, Richard L. Edwards, will become President 
of the combined bank. 

This is another move on the part of the Morse syndicate, which already had a large inter- 
est in the Bank of the State of New York. The old building of the latter, at the corner of Wil- 
liam streetand Exchange place, is to be torn down and a new structure will be erected on the 
old site, and will, in addition, extend through to 41 and 43 Wall street, thus forming an **L” 
shaped building, which will be twenty-three stories in height. This will be the permanent 
home of the bank. Charles W. Morse will be first Vice-President of the new bank, and Henry 
Chapin, Jr., now Cashier of the Bank of North America, will be second Vice-President of the 
new institution. Following is an official statement given out by Mr. Van Norden: 

“The board of directors of the National Bank of North America has voted to double its 
capital and surplus by offering for subscription by present stockholders enough new shares. 
at 200 to make the capital two millions and the surplus two millions, or four millions in all, as 
against two millions at present, the object being to absorb the business of another bank. This 
result has been brought about by the friends of the bank to be liquidated, in connection with 
Warden Van Norden, the President of the Bank of North America, who owns the contol of 
that bank. Fora year past Mr. Van Norden has desired to retire from active banking, and 
will avail himself of this opportunity to secure more time to himself for the gratification of 
tastes other than those connected with business. He has parted with a portion of his large 
holdings to gentlemen of influence and extensive connections, who will be able to add mate- 
rially to the bank’s resources. He will remain in the board, together with Mr. Wm. F. Have- 
meyer, Hon. Elihu Root and others of the present board.” 

Under Mr. Van Norden’s administration of eleven years the National Bank of North 
America has reached the zenith of its prosperity. Its capital and surplus have been doubled 
out of its profits, the dividends advanced to eight per cent. and the deposits increased seven- 
fold. 

The combined resources of the two banks are about $40,000,000, divided nearly equally be- 
tween the two institutions. 


8 
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—At the annual election of the New York Security and Trust Co., January 8, the follow- 
ing trustees were chosen in addition to those that hold over: Charles M. Schwab, President 
United States Steel Corporation; Frank Tilford, Woodbury Langdon and Osborn W. Wright: 
Norman B. Ream, of Chicago, and John 8, Phipps, of Pittsburg. 

—The annual banguet of Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, com- 
prising the banks in the Boroughs of Manhattan and Richmond, took place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of December 19, Geo. F. Baker, President of the First National Bank, 
presiding. There was a large attendance of the leading city bankers. Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, spoke in favor of improving the banking system, his address fol- 
lowing the lines of his recent annual report. Addresses were also made by Hon. Thos. B. 
Reed, ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, and by Amos Parker Wilder. 


—The International Banking Corporation, organized under the laws of Connecticut with 
$3,000,000 capital and $3,000,000 paid-in surplus, according to recent reports is to have the 
handling of the indemnity of $25,C00,000 which this country is to receive from China in in- 
stallments running to 1940, and also act as fiscal agent of the Government in the Orient. It 
is understood that a branch office of the corporation has been opened at Shanghai, and that 
branches will be located at other points in the Far East. The officers and directors of the 
International Banking Corporation are mostly well-known capitalists. 

—Prominent capitalists are reported to be organizing the Trust Company of the Repub- 
lic, with $1,000,000 capital and $500,000 surplus, the latter representing a premium of $50 on 
each of the 10,000 shares. 

—Edwin R. Thomas, president of the Evansville and Terre Haute Railway Co., has been 
elected a director of the Bowling Green Trust Co. 

—George E. Lewis, formerly with the Fourth National Bank, has been appointed an As- 
sistant Cashier of the Gallatin National Bank. 

—Edwin 8. Schenck, who has been Vice-President of the National Citizens’ Bank, succeeds 
Ewald Fleitmann as President, the latter becoming Vice-President. Mr. Schenck is only 
thirty-three, and is one of the youngest bank Presidents in the city. 


—The United States Mortgage and Trust Co. has added $250,000 to its surplus, making the 
total $2,750,000. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—The building at the northeast corner of Devonshire and Water streets, which 
was recently vacated by the National Bank of the Commonwealth on account of the consol- 
idation of this bank with the National Shawmut, has been leased by the State National Bank. 

_ For upward of a half century the State National Bank has been located in the old Union 
Bank building, at the corner of State and Exchange streets. It was incorporated in 1811 and 
organized as a National bank in 1865. Its affairs are conservatively managed by Samuel N. 
Aldrich, President; G. B. Warren, Cashier; Amos W. Stetson, Henry C. Weston, Henry R. 
Reed, William H. Allen, Frederic Amory, Charles U. Cotting, Allen Curtis, Lester Leland and 
Gordon Abbott, directors. 


—H. W. Forbes and Walter H. Nash are the local managers of the Boston office of Messrs. 
Farson, Leach & Co. Mr. Nash was formerly connected with Messrs. Denison, Prior & Co. 


Connecticut Savings Banks.—An interesting feature of the annual report of Bank Com- 
missioners Noble and Kendall, recently submitted to the Governor, is the showing of the heavy 
increase in deposits in the Savings banks during the past year. The total rose in the twelve 
months ending October 1 from $183,781,942 to $193,248,909. 

The depositors having less than $1,000 increased 12,962 during the year and now number 
369,055, with deposits aggregating $76,484,384, or about forty percent. of the total deposits. 
The aggregate number of depositors of all classes is 425,588 and the average deposit is $454.07. 

The total of the assets of the banks has increased from $194,324,227 to $204,426,344, a gain of 
$10,102,617. The loans on real estate have increased only about $2,000,000, and now reach 
$69,425,229, while there has been a large increase in investments in railroad stocks and bonds 
under the new law extending the scope of Savings bank investments. The investments in 
United States bonds (yielding a smaller interest than is paid depositors by the banks) have 
fallen from $1,268,200 to $311,790. 

The tendency of the banks has been to invest more extensively in railroad bonds and dis- 
pose of United States and municipal bonds, the holdings of United States bonds having 
decreased $956,500, the holdings of municipal bonds being $124,138 less than shown in the 
report of 1900, while the investment in railroad securities has increased $7,912,070. 

Lowell, Mass.—The Union National Bank is reported here as the successor to the First 
National, Railroad National and Merchants’ National. The new bank starts with $350,000 
capital and $175,000 surplus. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadelphia.—Because of its largely increasing business the Girard Trust Company has 
acquired property at the northwest corner of Broad and Chestnut streets on which a fine 
building will be put up. 


Baltimore.—A branch of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, to be known as Balti- 
more Chapter, was organized here December 4, and the following officers chosen: President, 
W.S. Hammond; vice-president, J.C. Fenhagen; treasurer, 8S. M. Reid; secretary, T. B. Ewalt. 


—Plans have been made for the improvement and enlargement of the Citizens’ National 
Bank building, including provision for a Savings bank department, safe-deposit vaults, 
coupon rooms and additional desk room for the bank officials. 


—The International Trust Co. has accepted designs for its new building, which ‘s to be 
erected on the south side of Baltimore street between Charles and Light streets. The build- 
ing will havea frontage of fifty-four feet and a depth of 100 feet and will contain a ground 
floor, a mezzanine floor anda basement. The front will be of white marble decorated with 
handsomely carved figures. 


Pittsburg.—An idea of the very large business done by trust companies may be had from 
a recent advertisement of the Union Trust Company, which announces that the company is 
transfer agent, registrar and trustee for corporate securities amounting to $413,178,165. 


—By March 1, 1903, the Farmers’ Deposit National Bank expects to have its new twenty- 
four-story building completed. This structure will be built on the northeast corner of Wood 
street and Fifth avenue, and will be the highest building in the city. The bank wili occupy 
the corner rooms on the ground floor. 

The capital of this bank is to be increased from $500,000 to $800,000. 


—On September 30 the Union Trust Company reported total resources amounting to 
$20,920,793. Its capital is $500,000; surplus, $500,000, and undivided profits, $584,641. Deposits 
are $19,291,963. 

Jamaica, N. Y.—The Title Guarantee and Trust Co. has purchased a three-story brick 
building, which will be improved and occupied by the company. 


Waynesburg, Pa.—Announcement is made of the opening of the American National 
Bank here about February 1 with $50,000 capital. Thomas Adams will be President, Peter 
Bradley, first Vice-President, John 8. Fuller, second Vice-President, and Thomas C. Bradley, 
Cashier. 


Clinton, N. J.—Extensive improvements have been made in the building and equipment 
of the Clinton National Bank, the work being done under the supervision of Messrs. Mowbray 
& Utfinger, the New York architects. Besides remodelling and completely refitting the old 
building, a two-story addition has been built, containing a directors’ room, storage room, 
etc. The vaults, safes and safe-deposit boxes have all been brought up to the best modern 
standards, and all the new appointments of the banking rooms are tasteful and elegant. 

The Clinton Bank, of New Jersey, was organized April 1, 1856, with $59,600 capital, the 
amount being gradually raised to $100,000. On July 1, 1865, it was reorganized as the Clinton 
National Bank. On January 18, 1883, the capital was reduced to $50,000—an equal amount 
being returned to the stockholders in cash. 

During the last thirty-six and one-half years the bank has regularly paid dividends at the 
rate of from ten to fourteen per cent. per annum, and since July, 1886, continuously at the 
rate of sixteen per cent. In addition, surplus and profits have been accumulated exceeding 
$100,000. 

President Joseph Van Syckel was one of the origina] shareholders of the bank, a member 
of the board of directors since 1863, and President since 1875. Cashier B. V. Leigh was chosen 
teller in 1866, Cashier in 1874 and director in 1885. 


Scranton, Pa.—The First National Bank will put up a new building, constructed of steel 
and granite, at a cost of about $100,000. The building will be fireproof, and a burglar-proof 
steel vault will also be constructed. It is expected that the new building will be ready for 
occupancy in a year. 

The First National is one of the leading banks of the United States in point of wealth and 
has no superior in the matter of stability. It has deposits of more than $8,UC0,000; a surplus 
of $1,000,000, and holds in bonds and other securities nearly $7,000,000. Its stock is not on the 
market, but it is safe to say $600 a share would be a conservative estimate of the figure at 
which it is held. 

The officers of the bank are: President, James A. Linen; Vice-President, George L. 
Dickson ; Cashier, Isaac Post. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Clifford Hubbell, who has been connected with the Columbia National 
Bank, resigned as Cashier of that institution a short time ago to accept the position of Assist- 
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ant Cashier of the Marine Bank. The business of the Marine Bank has grown so steadily and 
so rapidly that it was found necessary to enlarge its staff. Its deposits exceed $13,000,000, 
with a capital stock of $200,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 

Albany, N. Y.—The National Commercial Bank, it is reported, has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Merchants’ National Bank, in addition to having bought the Albany City Na- 
tional bank. 

.National Bank Resumes.—The First National Bank, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., which was 
placed in the hands of a Receiver on December 3, resumed business on December 19. About 
$350,000 cash was on hand at the reopening, and the available assets were $827,224 against 
$725,871 liabilities to depositors, 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Owing to advancing years, Hon. Henry B. Lord, for thirty-five years 
Cashier of the First National Bank, retired from active service on January 1, continuing his 
relations to the bank, however, in the capacity of Second Vice-President. 

Chas. W. Gay, formerly Assistant Cashier, succeeds Mr. Lord as Cashier; Charles W. Major 
becomes Assistant Cashier and Benjamin L. Johnson, teller. 

—The Tompkins County National Bank has reduced its capital from $150,000 to $100,000, 
adding the difference to the surplus. 

Gouverneur, N. Y.—The officers and directors of the Bank of Gouverneur recently issued 
an invitation to the public to inspect the new banking room, which has been rearranged 
and redecorated, making it one of the most elegant and commodious to be found in Northern 
New York. 

Freeport, N. Y.—A new brick and stone building, costing about $20,000, will be put up 
for the Freeport Trust Company, of which General Daniel E. Sickles is President. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


West Virginia State Banks.—M. A. Kendall, State Commissioner of Banking, reports 
that on September 30, the date of the last official call, there were 103 State banks in West Vir- 
ginia. He also reports the following figures: 

Total deposits, September 30, $27,861,283; an increase since July 15 of $1,078,726. 

Loans and discounts, $21,172,682; an increase since July 15 of $1,204,969. 

Total resources, $35,984,323; an increase since July 15 of $1,467,148. 

North Carolina Banks.—At the close of business on September 30, the date of the last. 
official report, the State, private and Savings banks of North Carolina had $17,367,776.92 total 
resources, divided as follows: State, $13,097,118.44; Savings, $2,646,077.27 ; private, $1,624,581.21. 

A Prosperous Southern Bank.—The Monroe (La.) National Bank recently declared a 
special dividend of twenty per cent. in addition to the regular semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent. The capital is $60,000 and surplus and profits $30,000. As indicated by the above 
facts, the business of the bank in the past year has been very prosperous. 


Columbus, Ga.—To insure better accommodatiozxs for its patrons the National Bank of 
Columbus will put three new burglar-proof safes in its banking rooms. 

—ThejThird National{Bank sent to its customers a ** Credit Balance Souvenir,” at Christ- 
mas, in the form ofa fourteen-karat gold fountain pen, enclosed in a handsome box, to 
which this inscription was affixed: 

** Your account shows a balance to its credit on our books. May the fountain of your 
prosperity always be full, and with this good pen handy, may you affix your signature to the 
* business end,’ of checks during 190%, with that cheerful confidence born only of a growing 
credit balance, isthe sincere wish of the Third National Bank, Columbus, Ga.”’ 

The sovvenir is both taseful and useful, and besides being an acceptable gift, it is a grace- 
ful reminder that the bank appreciates the patronage of those who keep up their credit 
balances. 

While the growth of the Third National Bank has been due primarily to its strength and 
management, it has also profited very much by judicious advertising. 


Tennessee Bank Statistics.—The last General Assembly of Tennessee passed an act re- 
quiring the,State banks to publish a semi-annual statement of their condition in a paper 
printed in the town in which they are located, and to furnish the State Comptroller with a 
copy of this paper. The first publication was due July 1, but owing to a rush of work the 
Comptrollerj;was unable to tabulate the statements as they came in. From the publication 
recently made a number of interesting facts are obtained. 

There are 153 banks in the State that are chartered under the laws of Tennessee, and of 
these the Comptroller has the sworn statements of the conditions of 149. 

These banks have aggregate resources of $31,510,309. Their liabilities are as follows: 
Capital, $6,440,882; surplus and profits, $1,397,614; due banks and bankers, $627,604; due de- 
positors, $22,206,047 ; bills payable and rediscounts, $838,160. 
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Appointed Bank Examiner.— Ward B. Albertson, for the past twelve years connected 
with the First National Bank, Waycross, Ga., has been appointed State Bank Examiner for 
Georgia. 

Mississippi Banks.—Auditor Cole has completed a comparative statement showing the 
condition of the various banks of the State on November 15, 1901, compared with September 
30, 1900. There are fourteen more banks included in the last statement than in the former. 
One striking item noted is the large increase in deposits, there being $3,484,210 more reported 
by the banks on November, 1901, than on September 30, 1900, The statement also shows a 
half million more capital paid in than the previous report showed. The net increase in re- 
sources is $5,822,997. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Manager Darwin G. Jones, of the Atlanta Clearing-House Association, 
presents figures which by contrast show that within four years the business has almost 
doubled, and compared with eight years ago has trebled. For 1900, the year ending with Sepe 
tember, the annual clearings were $90,490,051 ; and for 1901 the sum was $106,845,606. 


—According to the annual report of the Secretary of State twenty-five State banks were 
incorporated in Georgia in 1901. This is more than double the number of the largest year 
known before. 


—Col. Robert J. Lowry, President of the Lowry National Bank, was appointed a member 
of the McKinley Memorial Association by President Roosevelt. Speaking of this appoint- 
ment, a correspondent of the ** Macon Telegraph” says: 

“No better appointment could have been made. Col. Lowry was McKinley’s friend, and 
he had the courage to vote for him, and say in the public prints that he regarded his election 
as the best thing for the South. 

Col. Lowry is no demagogue. He belongs to one of the best families in the South, hailing 
originally from Virginia, and both he and his late honored father were among the most prom- 
inent upbuilders of Atlanta at a time when the town needed helpful and public-spirited 
friends. 

If the Colonel had ever fancied public life he would have been very successful. He is a 
man of brains, culture and courage, and I don’t know a finer-looking man anywhere.” 


—Atthe meeting of the directors of the Lowry National Bank, December 31, the twenty- 
seventh semi-annual dividend of four per cent. was declared and $20,000 added to the surplus. 
This institution since its organization as the Lowry Banking Company in 1888 has paid in 
dividends $354,000, besides accumulating a surplus of $100,000 and a large amount of undivided 
profits. 


Richmond, Va.—Dividends paid by the banks of this city about the first of the year 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000. In the last three years the bank clearings have nearly doubled, 
and the banking and general business situation is exceptionally good at the present time. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—A very gratifying exhibit is made in the official statement of the 
Chattanooga National Bank for September 30. Total resources amount to $1,124,151, includ- 
ing $698,773 loans and discounts, $219,000 United States and other bonds and $183,047 cash and 
sight exchange. The capital stock is $200,000; surplus and profits $16,668, and deposits $707,302. 


Birmingham, Ala.—This city now has two Government depositories—the Alabama Na- 
tional having been designated in addition to the First National. *“*The Birmingham News” 
regards this as an evidence of the growth of business in the city and State. About one and 
one-half million dollars of Government money is handled annually here. 


—The Birmingham Trust and Savings Co. has moved into its new building, constructed 
exclusively for the bank’s use. 


Austin, Tex.—The First National Bank, which has been closed since August, resumed 
business January 2, having made arrangements to pay the $358,000 of State funds on deposit 
when the bank closed. 


WHSTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—On January 2 a new system of accounting, designated by Deputy Controller 
Frost as a “consolidation of revenues,” went into effect. Hundreds of new books were 
started in the various departments, and thousands of entirely new forms, recommended by 
Haskins & Sells, expert accountants, were used the first time. With few exceptions, the old 
forms were laid aside, 

The most important features are the consolidation of all revenues in the city collector's 
Office, and the re-establishment of a bureau of audit similar to such bureaus in railroad offi- 
ces. In future money paid to the city will be taken by the city collector. The bureau of 
water is the only exception. Daily reports of collections will be made by the collector to the 
controller, and these accounts must tally with the reports furnished by the various depart- 
ments. 
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—A banquet was given to a number of city bankers at the Marquette Club on the evening 
of December 14. Hon. James H. Eckels, former Comptroller of the Currency, and now Presi- 
dent of the Commercial National Bank of this city, and James B. Forgan, President of the 
First National Bank, made addresses. A. B. Stickney, President of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway, spoke in favor of a central reserve bank. 


—The First National Bank has acquired property adjoining its present location, and will 
build on the entire site. This new structure will cost between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, and 
will probably be sixteen stories in height, and will be one of the largest and finest bank and 
Office buildings in the country. 


—Owing to the enforcement of a rule requiring reports of condition from members, sev- 
eral private banking h’ .es, brokers and two department stores have withdrawn from mem- 
bership in the Chicago Ciearing-House Association. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Edward Buder and Pope Sturgeon have been elected Assistant Cashiers 
of the Mechanics’ National Bank. Mr. Buder has been second Assistant Cashier for several 
years, and prior to that time was a discount clerk. Mr. Sturgeon has been a note teller for a 
number of years. Both gentlemen areeminently qualified by long experience in banking and 
familiarity with the affairs of the bank to fill the positions to which they have been promoted, 


—The first annual report of St. Louis Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks 
(which is the loca] successor of the Bank Clerks’ Economic Society) shows a list of forty-three 
active members. 

The officers are: President, R. M. Richter; vice-president, E. C. Fach; secretary, J. E. 
Conroy; treasurer, 8. L. St. Jean. Future meeting dates for this winter and spring are Jan- 
uary 21, February 11, 25, March 11, 25, April 8, 22 and May 13. 


—The new eight-story building of the Commonwealth Trust Co., at the northeast corner 
of Broadway and Olive street, will be one of the finest bank and office buildings in the West. 


—Bank clearings on January 2 were the largest on record, amounting to $12,441,477. The 
previous high record, $11,582,085, was made on May 7, 1901. 


—The Colonial Trust Company has opened for business in temporary quarters at Sixth 
and Locust streets. It is the intention to remove later to the American Central Building. 


Sioux City, lowa.—The official statement of the People’s Savings Bank, made to the 
Auditor of State on September 30, shows total resources amounting to $236,880, of which 
$101,813 is in cash and sight exchange. The capital of the bank is $50,000 and the deposits 
$186,673. 

M. W. Ingwersen recently succeeded A. T. Bennett as Cashier, the latter still remaining a 
director. 

A rule of this bank prohibits the loaning of any sum whatever to any officer, stockholder 
or employee. 


Missouri State Banks.—A compilation of the reports of 625 State banks of Missouri 
made by Secretary of State Cook from their reports for November 23, shows that since De- 
cember 1, 1900, the total resources have increased over $13,000,000, and individual deposits over 
$12,000,000. 

The total resources of the State banks of Missouri on November 23 last were $149,213,208, 
and their deposits $121,323,301. 


Nebraska State and Private Banks.—Reports of the State, Savings and private banks 
of Nebraska, at the close of business September 30, 1901, show: Total assets, $41,469,992; capi- 
tal, $7,149,450; surplus, $1,174,042; profits, $1,237,504; general deposits, $31,759,644; reserve, 4614 
per cent. 

Compared with the statement for September 20, 1900, increases are as follows: 

Loans, $3,477,940; stocks, bonds, etc., $114,864; cash, $122,614; capital stock, $163,500: sur- 
plus, $139,547 ; deposits, $4,954,560. 


Des Moines, Iowa —Plans have been drawn and bids secured for a new building, seven 
stories in height, for the Capital City State Bank. 


East Liverpool, Ohio.—One of the most attractive and telling advertising booklets that 
have come to the notice of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE is that of the Potters’ National Bank: 
of East Liverpool, Ohio. 

This bank was organized in 1881, and has $100,000 capital, $35,000 surplus, and assets 
amounting to $600,000. The officers are: Wm. Brunt, President; N. A. Frederick, Vice- 
President; R. W. Patterson, Cashier. 

A new building, fitted with the latest bank equipment, adds to the security and conveni- 
ence with which business may be transacted with this institution. 
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Jacksonville, Ill.—The new banking rooms of the Ayers National Bank were thrown 
open to the public on the evening of December 19. Greatly enlarged space has been secured, 
new vaults have been put in and new fixtures and furniture also. Officers of the bank are: 
President, M. P. Ayers; Vice-President, A. E. Ayers; Cashier, John A. Ayers; Assistant 
Cashier, C.G. Rutledge. One of the old employees is George Bardsley, collector and watch- 
man, who has been in the bank’s service since 1869. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Union Trust Co., at a meeting of the directors on December 23, 
declared a semi-annual! dividend of two per cent. and added $50,000 to the surplus. 


—According to the compilation made by the State Savings Bank, the aggregate deposits 
held by the State and National banks of this city on September 30 and December 10, 1901, were : 


STATE BANKS. 














Sept. 30, 1901. Dec. 10, 1901, 
Savings deposits..............6:- Nuititineeenewne $40,489,827.38 $40,974,673.14 
III... cnc icccdadcccdaccessceseens 11,394,365.97 9,900,391.60 
Due banks and banker,...........eeeeeeseeeeeees 4,489,827.38 4,637,034.52 
$56,373,431.94 $55,512,099.26 
NATIONAL BANKS, 
I, o. ccccnteevavcdieiddsawiiaatie $14,454,544.46 $14, 146,436.08 
Due banks and bankers............ 9600608e0000n see 8,823,346.16 9,158,614.67 
ee ee nc vccccccccccccesnce sosecess 745,589.12 661,449.99 
$24,023, 479.74 $23, 966,500.74 


Davenport, Iowa.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Davenport National Bank, 
the proposed consolidation of this bank with the Union Savings Bank was ratified. 


Wisconsin Bank Reopens.—The German Exchange Bank, of Chilton, Wis., whose affairs 
have been tied up by litigation for some time, reopened December 4 and paid creditors a 
dividend of thirty per cent. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—At a meeting of the shareholders of Wells, Fargo & Co., January ?, 
Dudley Evans, of New York, was elected Acting President, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of John J. Valentine. E. H. Harriman was elected a director. 


Portland, Ore.—On December 10 the deposits of the four National banks of this city 
amounted to $9,751,815. Of this amount the First National Bank had $6,455,378. 


Private Bank Incorporated.—The banking firm of Sylvester Rapier & Co., New Haven, 
Ky., was incorporated January 2 under the laws of Kentucky, with $20,000 capital, and $4,000 
surplus, all of which is paid in in cash. Besides, the charter of the bank provides that stock- 
holders shall be liable in an amount equal to the par value of their shares, the same as stock- 
holders of National banks. 

Sylvester Rapier has been elected President, Francis Bowling, Vice-President and Nicho- 
las A. Rapier, Vashier. 


Newcastle, Wyo.—On January 1 the Bank of Newcastle increased its capital from $30,- 
000 to $50,000. For the past two years the bank has been able to declare a twenty-five per 
cent, dividend, and reports excellent prospects for future business. The officers remain as 
heretofore. 


Santa Fe, N. M.—As an evidence of the progressive character of the First National Bank, 
of this city, it may be noted that the institution has just completed substantial improve- 
ments and alterations in its bankingrooms. Among thechanges are a new steel ceiling, tiled 
floor in the lobby, new flooring in the banking rooms, new wainscoting and decorations, and 
a general renovating of counters, rearrangement of desks, etc. The exterior of the building 
has also been greatly improved. 


St. Paul, Minn.—George C. Power, formerly Vice-President of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, and associated with that bank for twenty-six years, and more recently a National 
bank examiner, has been elected President of the Second National Bank, succeeding S. R. 
Flynn, resigned. 

Mr. Power has had long and varied experience in banking, but is still a comparatively 
young man, being but forty-four years of age. He is a native of Iowa, but has lived in St. 
Paulsince his boyhood. 

The Second Nationa) Bank is one of the oldest banks in the State, having been organized 
as a private bank in 1854, becoming a National bank ten years later. 
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CANADA. 


Prosperity in Canada.—In his address at the last annual meeting of the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association, President Clouston said, in regard to the slow increase of population in the 
Dominion, that quality of immigration was more desirable than quantity. Continuing, he 
said that taking the present population of the Dominion at 5,400,000, he found the foreign 
trade per head to have been $71.50 in'the fiscal year 1901, as against $45 in 1891, $47 in 1881, and 
$49 in 1871. The deposits of the people in the joint stock, Government, and Savings banks 
have risen in steady progression from $19 per head in 1871, to $27 in 1881, $40 in 1891, and $74 in 
1901—most striking evidence of the practical prosperity of the people. The amount of money 
employed in the daily business of Canada, excluding subsidiary coinage, is now $11 per head ; 
whereas twenty years ago it did not exceed $7.70 per head. 


Toronto.—A prospectus of the new Sovereign Bank of Canada was issued on January 6. 
It will have $2,000,000 capital, and the head office will be in this city. 






















Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Colorado.—The Colorado State Bank, of Grand Junction, was reported closed on Janu- 
ary 6. Itissaid to have procured a loan from a New York bank for a local sugar company, 
and the calling of this loan for payment forced the suspension of the bank. Deposit liabili- 
ties are said to be about $180,000. 

Georgia.—On December 10 the New South Savings Bank, of Barnesville, was reported 
closed. This suspension followed that of the Barnesville Savings Bank and two local manu- 
facturing companies recently. 

Indiana.—The Wanatah Bank suspended December 13, having experienced a run owing 
to an unsuccessful attempt to rob the vault. It is stated that the assets are $91,000 and lia- 
bilities $29,100. 

Maryland.—Upon the application of creditors, the Dime Savings Bank, of Annapolis, 
was placed in the hands of Richard P. Stevens, Receiver. 

—The Farmers’ Bank, of Hurlock and St. Michaels, has been closed by the proprietor. 

Minnesota.—The St. Paul Trust Co., of St. Paul, organized in 1884 with $200,000 capital, 
voted to go into liquidation January 3. Some of its administrations of estate affairs had not 
been profitable of late. Assets are $510,579, and consist largely of real estate. 

Nebraska.—The State Bank, of Gothenburg, with $20,000 capital, was closed by the State 
Banking Board December 19. Its last reports showed $32,000 deposits. 

—On December 11 the Omaha Loan and Trust Company was placed in the hands of a Re- 
ceiver, on the application of a stockholder, whose petition stated that the company had ex- 
hausted its capital and surplus, and had incurred an indebtedness of $100,000, exclusive of 
debenture bonds secured by first mortgages on real estate. 

Pennsylvania—PHILADELPHIA.—The First Colored Bank was reported closed on Decem- 
ber 7, but it was announced later that a reorganization had been effected and that if neces- 
sary arrangements could be made business would be resumed. The bank was incorporated in 
July with $50,000 capital, divided into shares of $2 each. 

South Carolina.—On application of the President and directors of the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Charleston, a Receiver was appointed for that institution on De- 

cember 10. 

Tennessee.—The Lenoir City Bank suspended December 4 and was placed in charge of its 
President as temporary Receiver. Liabilities to depositors are about $25,000. 












































New Counterfeit $1 Silver Certificate.—Series 1899 ; check letter C; J. W. Lyons, Reg- 
ister; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer ; Treasury number, upper right end, 1257472; lower left end, 
1257475. 

This counterfeit is a crudely executed zinc etching, printed on bond paper of good qual- 
ity, no attempt having been made to imitate the silk fiber. The word ** Washington,” right 
end face of note, is printed in ordinary script type; the number is put on with an ordinary 
numbering machine, and no serial letter appears before the number as in the genuine. The 
back of the note is better than the face, but is printed upside down. The first of these coun- 
terfeits was passed in Chicago. The same evening that the notes were passed the agents of 
the secret service captured the maker and his confederate, and obtained possession of the 
plates, press, paper, inks, and other paraphernalia, together with 600 completed notes, 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6039—First National Bank, Goodland, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6040—First National Bank, Center Point, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
6041—Manilla National Bank, Manilla, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6042—First National Bank, Brownsville, Tennesssee. Capital, $25,000. 
6043—Citizens’ National Bank, Longview, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 
6044—First National Bank, Bakersfield, California. Capital, $100,000. 
6045—First National Bank, Parker’s Landing, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6046—First National Bank, Celina, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6047—Coweta National Bank, Newnan, Georgia. Capital, $50,000. 

6048 -Wagoner National Bank, Wagoner, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000, 
6049—First National Bank, Herndon, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6050—Orange National Bank, Orange, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 
6051—Citizens’ National Bank, Slatington, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6052—First National Bank, Cordell, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6053—American National Bank, Everett, Washington. Capital, $100,000. 
6054—First National Bank, Fulda, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6055—First National Bank, Live Oak, Florida. Capital, $30,000. 
6056—Farmers’ National Bank, Red Oak, Iowa. Capital, $60,000. 

6057—First National Bank, Eaton, Colorado. Capital, $25,000. 

6058—First National Bank, Sayre, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6059—Oxford National Bank, Oxford, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

6060—First National Bank, Ocean City, New Jersey. Capital, $50,000. 
6061—Farmers’ National Bank, Ponca'City, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,C00. 
6062—First National Bank, Bay City, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

6063—First National Bank, Pomeroy, Iowa. Capital, $40,000. 

6064—First National Bank, Kenmare, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6065— First National Bank, Little York, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 
6066—Citizens’ National Bank, Port Allegany, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6067 —Alvord National Bank, Alvord, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6068—First National Bank, Fairport Harbor, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 
6069—First National Bank, Blum, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6070—Farmers’ National Bank, Sheridan, Indiana. Capital, $30,000. 

6071— Van Zandt County National Bank, Wills Point, Texas. Capital, $35,000. 
6072—National Bank of Chanute, Chanute, Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


Paintsville National Bank, Paintsville, Kentucky; by John E. Buckingham, et al. 
First National Bank, Whitmire, South Carolina; by William Coleman, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Erin Springs, Indian Territory ; by C. E. Castelio, et al. 
Monticello National Bank, Monticello, Indiana; by 8. A. Carson, et al. 

First National Bank, Point Marion, Pennsylvania: by A. D. Frankenberry, et al. 
Fauquier National Bank, Warrenton, Virginia; by J. B. McCabe, et al. 
American National Bank, Vicksburg, Mississippi; by E. 8. Butts, et al. 

First National Bank, Oquawka, Illinois; by H. F. McAllister, et al. 

First National Bank, Memphis, Texas; by 8. 8S. Montgomery, et al. 

First National Bank, Greenup, Illinois; by Lewis C. Feltner, et al. 

First National Bank, South River, New Jersey; by Edward Whitehead, et al. 
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First National Bank, Warrenton, Virginia; by H. C. Spilman, et al. 
Commercial! Nationa) Bank, Morris, lllinois; by J. 8. Wilson, et al. 

First National Bank, Edmond, Oklahoma; by W.S. Patten, et al. 

First National Bank, Le Roy, Kansas; by J. R. Copple, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Warren, Illinois; by J. A. Hamann, et al. 

First National Bank, Marianna, Florida; by Wm. H. Milton, et al. 

First National Bank, Portales, New Mexico; by James F.. Hinkle, et al. 

First National Bank, Weatherly, Pennsylvania: by Frank W. Larned, et al. 
Tower City National Bank, Tower City, Pennsylvania; by C. M. Kaufman, et al. 
First National Bank, Troupe, Texas; by D. P. Jarvis, et al. 

First National Bank, Mill Creek, Indian Territory ; by A. B. Dunlap, et al. 
First National Bank, Moultrie, Georgia: by J. F. Monk, et al. 

First National Bank, Courtenay, North Dakota; by Charles H. Ross, et al. 
National Bank of Jersey Shore, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania; by James B. Graham, ef al. 
First National Bank, Friendsville, Maryland; by W. W. Savage, et al. 

North Georgia National Bank, Blue Ridge, Georgia; by John H. Carter, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania; by Geo. L. Russell, et al. 
First National Bank, Goodland, Indian Territory; by J. H. Brader, et al. 

First National Bank, Jermyn, Pennsylvania; by 8. C. Whitmore, et al. 

First National Bank, Haileyville, Indian Territory ; by James F. Craig, et ai. 
First National Bank, Mounds, Indian Territory; by C. 8. Reed, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Bank of Geary, Geary, Oklahoma; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Chandler, Chandler, Oklahoma; into Chandler National Bank. 
Bank of Chinook, Chinook, Montana; into First National Bank. 

First State Bank, Waverly, Illinois; into First National Bank. 
Merchants’ Bank, Bottineau, North Dakota; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
ROANOKE—Exchange Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., R. P. Brooks; Cas., Paul A. Bowden; 
Asst. Cas., Frank White. 
THORSBY—Thorsby Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000, 
ARE ANSAS. 

LITTLE RocK—Citizens’ Investment and Se- 
- curity Co. Savings Bark; capital, $18,000; 
Pres., Robert E. Wait; Cas., J. F. Lenon. 
WARREN—Warren Bank; capital, $25,000; 

Pres., W. T. Thompson; Vice-Pres., 8. B. 
Meek; Sec., John F. Forsythe; Cas., H. B. 
Martin. 
CALIFORNIA. 
BAKERSFIELD—First National Bank: capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Clinton E. Worden; Cas., 
Frank 8. Rice. 
HANFORD—Old Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
S. E. Biddle; Cas., 8S. E. Biddle, Jr. 
OXNARD —A. Levy. 


COLORADO. 

COLLBRAN—Plateau Valley Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

CRIPPLE CREEK — Colorado Banking and 
Trust Co. (successor to Colo. Finance and 
S. D. Co.); capital, $100,000; Pres., J. F. 
Healey; Cas., R. 8. Husted. 

EATON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., William W. Sullivan; Cas., 
Frederick L. Weller. 


FLORIDA. 
LivE Oak—First Nationa] Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Charles H. Brown. 


GEORGIA. 

BARNESVILLE—J. W. Stafford & Sons. 

BLUE RiIpGE—North Georgia National Bank 
(successor to Blue Ridge Bank); capital, 
$40,000; Pres., John H. Carter; Cas., A. L. 
J. Davis; Asst. Cas., J. F. Holden. 

NEWNAN—Coweta National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. H. Hardaway: Cas., N. L. 
North. 

RomeE—Southern Banking and Trust Co.; 
capital, $20,000: Pres., W. J. West; Cas., A. 
S. West. 


ILLINOIS. 

ARTHUR—Arthur Trust and Savings Bank ; 
Pres., 8. Dorman; Cas., R. 8S. Dorman. 

FARINA—State Bank; capital, $25,000. 

GARRETT—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., C. D. Greve; Cas., T. D. Slater. 

KEWANEE—Savings Bank of Kewanee, Pres., 
John Fischer; Cas., W. E. Gould; Asst. Cas.; 
Sam D. Burge. 

KINMUNDY—Haymond State Bank (successor 
to Farmers and Merchants’ Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. W.Sanger; Cas., Benj. M. 
Smith; Asst. Cas., Thomas Bagott. 

LITTLE YORK—First National Bauk (succes- 
sor to Bank of Little York); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., R. M. Stevenson: Vice-Pres., W. 
B. Weir; Cas., 8. L. Thomson. 

MANSFIELD—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. D. Fairbanks; Cas., J. C. 
Langley. 

SPRING VALLEY—City Bank ; capital, $30,000; 
Cas., Chas. W. Knapp; Asst. Cas., John W. 
Whitehead. 





INDIANA. 

BROWNSBURG—Brownsburg Bank; Pres., I. 
H. Palmer; Cas., J. L. Marsh; Asst. Cas., 
J.8S. Tharp. 

BROWNSTOWN — Brownstown State Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., James F. Keach; 
Cas., Alex. Greger. 

SHERIDAN—Farmers’ National Bank: capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., John C. Newby; Cas., 
Thomas t., Harris. 

FARMERSB. RG—Farmersburg Bank. 

MICHIGANTOWN—Michigantown Bank; Pres., 
J. W. Hedgecock; Cas., C. W. Evermon. 

WINAMAC-—Judy Bank (successor to Judy 
State Bank); capital, $50,000; Asst. Cas., 
S. A. March. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
CALVIN—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 
FRANCIS (P. O. Newton)—State Bank; Cas., 

H. A. Kroeger. 

MANNSVILLE—First Bank ; Pres., L. E. Covey; 
Cas., E. V. Woherton. 

SUGDEN—Bank of Sugden; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Stephen Brown; Cas., W. Troy Pace. 

WAGONER—Wagoner National Bank: capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., F. C. Sheldon; Cas., C. J, 
Brown. 

IOWA. 

Coon Raprips—Coon Rapids National Bank 
(successor to Valley Bank); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., John Lee; Cas., J. W. Smith. 

GARDEN CiTy—Bank of Garden City; Pres., 
A. N. Drake; Vice-Pres., R. B. Ballard. 

MANCHESTER—State Savings Bank: capital; 
$25,000; Pres., L. Matthews; Cas., B. F. 
Miles. 

MANILLA—Manilla National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. M. Shaw; Vice-Pres., D. 
W. Shaw; 2d Vice-Pres., Carl F. Kuehule ; 
Cas., F. L. Van Slyke. 

OsKALOOSA—Union Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. H. Kaibach; Cas., C. E. 
Lofland. 

POMEROY — First National Bank: capital, 
$40,000; Pres., Lewis W. Moody; Cas., Al- 
bert B. Nixon. 

RED OAK—Farmers’ National Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., M. Chandler; Cas., O. J. 
Gibson. 

SPENCER—Citizens’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., Ackley Hubbard; Cas., Alice 
E. Hubbard. 

KANSAS. 

BONNER SPRINGS— Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., H. W. Rhea; Cas., J. 
D. Waters. 

CHANUTE—National Bank of Chanute (suc- 
cessor to Chanute State Bank); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. H. Light; Cas., George N. 
Lindsay. 

GOODLAND—First National Bank; (succes- 
sor to Goodland City Bank); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Joseph 8S. Hutchison ; Vice-Pres., 
H. 8. Brown; Cas., B. F. Brown; Asst. Cas., 
O. D. Stewart. 
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La CYGNE—State Bank of La Cygne; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., G. R. Saunders; Cas., V. K. 


Hoover. 
MuscoTtaH—Muscotah State Bank; capital, 


$10,000. 
LOUISIANA. 
BERNICE—Bank of Bernice; Pres., J. R. Ful- 
ler; Cas., Y. S. Fuller. 
MINDEN—Bank of Webster; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., S. W. Smith, Jr.; Vice-Pres., John 
Neal Murrell; Cas., John W. McDonald. 


MAINE. 
MACHIAS—J. A. Coffin. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—People’s Trust Co. of Maryland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—City Trust Co.—Bowker, Longly 
& Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

MANISTEE—Sands & Burr (successors to Man- 
istee National Bank). 

WHITEHALL — State Bank (successor to 
O’Donald & Morton); capital, $20,000; Pres., 
M. B. Covell; Vice-Pres., C. G. Pitkin; Cas., 
E. R. Morton. 


MINNESOTA. 
FuLDA—First National Bank (successor to 
State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., J. M. 
Dickson ; Cas., C. A. Meilicke. 
SANBORN—Sanborn State Bank (successor to 
Sanborn Bank): capital, $10,000; Pres., E. 
P. Dotson; Vice-Pres., A. Schmidt; Cas., F, 
W. Stevens. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
HOLLANDALE —Bank of Hollandale. 


MISSOURI. 

St. Lours—Germania Trust Co.; Pres., Jos. 
Dixon; Vice-Pres., Willaim H. Dittman, 
Henry Koehler, Jr., Max R. Orthwein, 
Geo. A. Meyer. 

SARCOXIE--State Bank; J. W. Perry, Cas., 
resigned. 

MONTANA. 

BILLINGS—Billings State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Paul MsCormick; Vice-Pres., B. 
G. Shorey ; Cas., Chas. Spear. 


NEBRASKA. 

CLEARWATER—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., R. 8S. Payne; Cas., H. M. 
Stockwell. 

CorpDova — Cordova State Bank: capital, 
$5,000; Pres., P. H. Updike; Vice-Pres., N. 
B. Updike; Cas., W. D. Blackwell. 

LEWISTON — Bank of Lewiston; 
$5,000. 

OMAHA—City Savings Bank (successor to 
Omaha Loan and Trust Co. Savings Bank); 
capital, $100,000; Pres., C. W. Lyman; Cas.. 
Frank Brown; Treas., Charles E. Bates. 

NEW JERSEY. 

DoverR—Dover Trust Co.; Pres., James H. 
Simpson; Vice-Pres., Isaac W. Searing. 

NEw BRuNSW1CK—Central Trust Co.; capi- 
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tal, $100,000; surplus, $50,000; Pres., James 
Deshler. 

OCEAN City—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., L. M. Cresse; Cas., W. Scott 
Hand. 


NEW MEXICO. 
QuEsTA—A. H. Reynolds; capital, $5,000. 


NEW YORE. 
BrocKPortT—Minot & Crippen. 

New YorK City—Trust Company of the 
Republic (organizing); capital, $1,000,000. 
RICHMOND H1Ltu—Richmond Hill Branch of 

the Bank of Jamaica; Cas,, W. E. Stecher. 
ROCHESTER—Lunt & Robbins. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
SILVER CitTy—Chatham Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., F. M. Hodley; Vice-Pres., L. L. 
Wrenn; Cas., J. J. Jenkins. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
KENMARE— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Charles H. Ross.——Kenmare 
State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., B. F. 
Cummings; Vice-Pres., E. C. Tolley; Cas., 
E. F. Binford. 
PorRTAL—First International Bank. 
Souris—State Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
S. B. Ovale; Cas., G. S. Ogren. 


OHIO. 

FAIRPORT HARBOR—First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. Truby ; Cas., C. 
A. Moodey. 

GALENA—Bank of Galena; capital, $50,000. 

LimA—Lima Savings and Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Elias Bartholomew; Vice- 
Pres.. 8. M. Finch; Secretary, C. F. Frank- 
lin; Treas., Wm. P. Hesson. 

OxFoRD—Oxford National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Josiah A. Welsh; Cas., C. A. 
Shera. 

VINTON—Vinton Banking Co.; capital, $25,- 
000. 


OKLAHOMA. 

CORDELL—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Gibson H. Rowley; Cas., Herman 
L. Rowley.——Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Dean; Cas... R. L. Harvey. 

Fort Cospsp—Caddo Bank; capital, $5,000. 

K1ieEL—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank: capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Ponca City—Farmers’ National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., John Jensen; Cas. J. J. 
McGraw. 

PERSIMMON— Farmers’ Bank. 

SAYRE—First National Bank (successor to 
Thurmond State Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. L. Thurmond; Cas., Geo. F. Sis- 
son; Asst. Cas., C. H. Tinker. 

SEILING — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., E. O. Baker; Cas., C. 
W. Fonda. 

TEXALA—Bank of Texala; capital, $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CLEARFIELD—Clearfield Trust Co.; capital, 
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$150,000; Pres., W. D. Bigler; Vice-Pres., 
A. W. Lee; Treas., E. E. Lindemuth. 

HERNDON— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Henry D. Bower; Cas., Adam 
S. Hepner. 

KANE-—Kane Trust and Savings Co.; capital, 
$150,000; Pres., James McDade; Treas., Jas. 
Campbell; Sec., E. H, McDermott. 

MERCER—Farmers and Mechanics’ Trust Co,; 
capital, $150,000. ' 

MONONGAHELA — Monongahela City Trust 
Co.; capital, $150,000; Pres., Jos. A. Herron ; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. A. Linn; Sec. and Treas., 
Chas. G. McIlvaine. 

OLYPHANT—Citizens’ Bank. 

PARKER’S LANDING—First National Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. Griffith; Cas., C. 
W. Wick. 

Port ALLEGANY—Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. A. Dolley; Cas., 
M. T. Page. 

SHARON-—Sharon Savings and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $125,000; Pres., W. A. Roberts; Vice- 
Pres., E. A. Wheeler; 2d Vice-Pres., Peter 
Dick; Sec. and Treas., John 8. Leslie. 

SHENANDOAH—Shenandoah Trust Co.; capi- 

* ital, $125,000. 

SLATINGTON—Citizens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Cas., H. H. Misson. 

PITTsBURG-—Standard Security Trust Co.; 
capital, $250,000. 

SUTTERSVILLE — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $50,000. 

WAYNESBURG— American National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Thomas Adamson; 
Cas., Thomas C. Bradley. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
REVILLO—Security Bank; capital, $10,000. 
VIENNA—Citizens’ Savings Bank; capital, 

$6,000; Pres.. H. G. Eggers; Vice-Pres., 
W.S. Taylor; Cas., J. A. Struble. 


TENNESSEE. 
BROWNSVILLE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. A. Wilder; Cas., R. 
M, Chambliss. 


TEXAS. 

ALVORD—Alvord National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. R. Thompson; Cas., John 
T. Carter. 

Bay Crity—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. M. Moore; Cas., W. T. 
Goode. 

BLUM—First National Bank (successor to 
First Bank): capital, $25,000; Pres., D. E. 
Waggoner ; Cas., W. A. Wells. 

CELINA—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. E. Mitchell; Cas., B. F. Smith; 
Asst. Cas., J. E. Lipscomb. 

CENTER PoIntT—First National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Farmers and Merchants’ Bank) ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. M. Burney; Cas., 
G. P. McCorkle. 

LONGVIEW—Citizens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., H. H. Howell; Cas., F. 
B. Brown. 


. 








ORANGE—Orange National Bank; capital, 
$50,000: Pres., Geo. W. Bancroft; Vice- 
Pres., W. D. Bettis; Cas., James P. Roach. 

HILLSBORO—Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000, 

MERTENS—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, $10,600.—First Bank; Cas., R. C. 
West. 

TERRELL—Terrell Loan and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

WILLS Pornt—Van Zandt County National 
Bank; capital, $35,000; Pres., H. F. Good- 
night; Cas., E. C. Lewis. 





arawe 


VIRGINIA. 


POCAHONTAS — Bank of Pocahontas; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. B. Campbell ; Vice-Pres., 
Chas. 8. Thorne; Cas., W. H. Galway. 

RICHMOND—Mechanics’ Savings Bank; capi- 
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tal, $25,000; Pres., John Mitchell, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Hankins; Cas., Geo. W. Lewis. 
WASHINGTON. 

CRESTON—Creston State Bank. 

EVERETT—American National Bank (succes- 
sor to Rucker Bank); capital, $100,000; 
Pres., J. T. McChesney; Cashier, Robert 
Moody. 

SPOKANE—North Pacific Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. W. Binkley; 
Vice-Pres., E. J. Dyer; Secretary J. R. 
Taylor. 

CANADA, 


ONTARIO. 
ToRONTO—Sovereign Bank of Canada (organ- 
izing); capital stock, $2,000,000. 


QUEBEC. 


St. JEROME—Banque d’Hochelaga; Manager, 


Joseph C. Gagne. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ARIZONA. 
Prescott—Prescott National Bank; R. N. 
Fredericks, Cas. in place of Henry Kinsley. 


CALIFORNIA. 
IMPERIAL—First National Bank; A. H. 
Heber, Vice-Pres.; W. F. Holt, Asst. Cas. 
Los ANGELES— Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; H. J. Fleishman no longer Cas.—— 
National Bank of California; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. E. Fishburn; J. E. Fishburn, 
Cas. in place of A. Hadley. ——Los Angeles 
National Bank: Frank P. Flint, 2d Vice- 
Pres.; O. J. Wigdall, additional Asst. Cas. 

Los Gatos—Bank of Los Gatos and Com- 
mercial Bank; consolidated under former 
title. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Wells, Fargo & Co. Bank; 
Dudley Evans, Act. Pres. in place of John 
J. Valentine, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WATERBURY—Dime Savings Bank; F, A. 
Spencer, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

FLORIDA, 

JASPER—Blackwell Banking Co.; 
Blackwell, Pres., deceased. 

LivE OAK—Live Oak Bank; B. B. Blackwell, 
Pres., deceased. 

GEORGIA. 

Forsytu—First National Bank; Samuel 
Rutherford, Vice-Pres. in place of R. P. 
Brooks; Walker White, Cas. in place of 
Paul A. Bowden; W. P. Bloodworth, Asst. 
Cas. 

SPARTA—Bank of R. A. Graves; R. A. Graves, 
Pres., deceased. 

HAWAII. 

WAILUKU — First National Bank; W. J. 
Lowrie, Pres. in place of C. M. Cooke; W. 
T. Robinson, Vice-Pres., 

ILLINOIS. 

ALExts—Bank of Alexis; W. B. Weir, Pres. 

in place of W.8. Weir. 


B. B. 





DALTON CiTy—Dalton City Bank; D. P. 
Keller, Pres., deceased. 

DELAVAN—Baldwin Bank; Samuel D. Wood, 
proprietor, deceased. 

East St. Louis—Illinois State Trust Co.; 
Adolph B. Raab, Sec. and Treas. 

J ACKSONVILLE—*’. G. Farrell & Co.; F. G, 
deceased. 

MowEAQuA—Commercial Bank; D. P. Keller, 
Pres., decased. 

NATIONAL STOCK YARDS—Stock Yards Bank 
of East St. Louis; Theodore Duddleston no 
longer Asst. Cas. 

OquAKA—Robert Moir & Co.; Robert Moir, 
Sr., deceased. 

STAUNTON —Wall Bros.; succeeded by Wall & 
Co. 

INDIANA. 

ANGOLA—Angola Bank; Wm. 
Cas., deceased. 

BLUFFTON—Wells County Bank; L. A. Wil- 
liamson, Pres., retired. 

WABASH —First National Bank; Karl Dough- 
erty, Cas. in place of F. W. Morse; E. O. 
Ebbinghouse, Asst. Cas. in place of Karl 
Daugherty. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

CHECOTAH—Citizens’ Bank; capital increased 
to $25,000. 


Wickwire, 


IOWA. 

CHARITON—Chariton National Bank: Cal- 

vin Manning, Vice-Pres.; G. F. Trotter, 
Asst. Cas. 

CHARLES CiTY—First National Bank; J. A. 
Case, Cas. in place of 8S. B. Hall; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of J. A. Case. 

CHELSEA—Chelsea State Bank; F. N. Sells, 
Cas. in place of Will Benesh. 

DAVENPORT — Davenport National Bank; 
consolidated with Union Savings Bank un- 
der latter title——Iowa National Bank; A. 

P. Doe, Pres. in place of Chas, Beiderbecke, 

deceased ; J. D. Brockman, Vice-Pres. 
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ELDRIDGE—Eldridge Savings Bank; capital 
increased to $25,000. 

MAURICE—Maurice Bank; now owned by 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.; B. N. Voss, 
Cas. 

ORANGE CiTy — Orange City Bank; now 
owned by Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.; J. 
Kuyper, Cas. 

HAMPTON—Franklin County Bank; B. C. 
Beed, Pres. in place of L. P. Holden. 


KANSAS. 
SEVERY—Severy State Bank; 
creased to $25,000. 
St. FRAnNcis—State Bank and Citizens’ State 
Bank; consolidated under latter title: L. 
J. Willits, Pres. 


KENTUCKY. 
HENDERSON — Ohio Valley Banking and 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $250,000. 
LEITCHFIELD — Grayson County National 
Bank; D. O’Riley, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Will Hazelip; no Asst. Cas.in place of L. 

Rogers. 

MipwayY—Farmers’ Bank; capital reduced 
to $20,000. 

VERSAILLES — Harris-Seller Banking Co.; 
Theo. Harris, Cas.; R. G. Williams, Asst. 
Cas. 

West Potnt—Kentucky and Indiana State 
Bank; J. H. Yancey, Pres., in place of J. 
W. A. Myers, resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEw ORLEANS —Union National Bank; E.C. 
Adams, Jr., Asst. Cas. 


MAINE. 

AvuGusTA— Augusta National Bank; re- 
ported succeeded by Augusta Trust Co.:; 
capital increased to $100,000. 

YorK—York County National Bank; Eliza- 
beth B. Davidson, Pres.in place of J. T. 
Davidson. 


capital in- 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—Central Real Estate and Trust 
Co.; John Hubner, Pres., resigned.—Alex- 
ander Brown & Sons; Austin McLanahan 
and Harman Brown, admitted to firm. 

OAKLAND—First Nationa! Bank; R. E. Sli- 
ger, Cas. in place of U. G. Palmer. 

WESTMINSTER—First National Bank; John 
L. Reifsnider, Pres. in place of Granville 
S. Huines, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMESBURY—Amesbury National Bank; C. 
E. Adkins, Cas. in place of G. E. Gale. 

Boston—National Shawmut Bank; capital 
increased to $3,500,000.—National Bank of 
Redemption; Edward A. Presbrey, Vice- 
Pres.; George S. McCausland, Cas.; W.S. B. 
Stevens. 2d Asst. Cas., resigned.—Na- 
tional Union Bank; W.S. B. Stevens, Asst, 
Cas. 


Conway—Conway National Bank: Carlos 
Batchelder, Pres., deceased. 
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FAIRHAVEN—Fairhaven Institution for Savy- 
ings; Geo. H. Taber, Pres, deceased. 

FALL RIivER—Fall River Five Cents Savings 
Bank; Walter C. Durfee, Pres., deceased. 
LOWELL—Central Savings Bank; Clarence 
W. Whidden, Treas. in place of Samuel A. 

Chase. 

LyNN—First National Bank; Chas. W. Por- 
ter, Acting Cas. in place of Chas. E. Mailey, 
Cas. 

SALEM—Asiatic National Bank; capital re- 
duced to $200,000. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT—Detroit Trust Co.; Geo. McPher- 
son, Secretary. 

KALAMAZOO — Kalamazoo National Bank; 
Harry den Bleyker, Cas. in place of E. P. 
Sumption; Lillie M. Phelps, Asst. Cas. 

SAGINAW—Commercial National Bank; Dan- 
iel Hardin, Pres., deceased. 

PROCTORKNOTT—Missabe Bank;Frank Black- 
marr, proprietor, deceased. 

REDWOOD FALLS—Bank of Redwood Falls ; 
W.F. Dickson, Pres., deceased. 

St. CHARLES -Citizens’ State Bank; Hiram 
A. Haynes, Asst. Cas., resigned, 

St. PaAut—Second National Bank; G. C. 
Power, Pres. in place of S. R. Flynn, re- 
signed. 

MISSOURI. 

J AMESPORT—Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank; 
T. B. Yates, Pres., resigned. 

KANSAS CiTy—New England National Bank; 
Geo. B. Harrison, Jr., Cas., in place of A. 
W. Childs; Frederick Tracy Childs, Asst. 
Cas. 

NORBORNE— Farmers’ Bank; R. B. Hudson, 
Pres., deceased, 

SPRINGFIELD—National Exchange Bank; M. 

C. Baker, Cas. in place of E. L. Sanford. 

St. Lours——Missouri Trust Co; Edward 8. 
Orr, Pres.—Union Trust Co.; George A. 
Madill, Pres., deceased. 

WASHINGTON—Bank of Washington: Leop- 
old Wattenberg, Pres., deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Arthur M. Heard, Cas., resigned.——Amos- 
keag National Bank: Arthur M. Heard, 
Cas. in place of John M. Chandler, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN—Camden National Bank; Elias C. 
Davis, Cas., resigned. 

DovER—National Union Bank; William 
Otto, Asst. Cas.; Henry W. Whipple, Asst. 
Cas. 

JERSEY CitTy—New Jersey Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co.: J. E. Hulshizer, Pres, in 
place of Geo. F. Perkins; Daniel E, Evarts, 
Sec. and Treas. 

MoORRISTOWN—Morristown Trust Co.; capi- 
tal increased to $600,000. 

NEWARK—German National Bank; Geo. B. 
Swain, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

PLAINFIELD—First National Bank; D. M. 











Runyon, Cas. in place of F. 8. Runyon; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of D. M. Runyon. 


NEW YORE. 

ALBANY—Albany City National Bank; ab- 
sorbed by National Commercial Bank.-— 
Merchants’ National Bank; absorbed by 
National Commercial Bank. 

BALLSTON SPA—First National Bank; in 
hands of Edward J. Graham, Receiver, 
Dec. 3; authorized by Comptroller to re- 
sume business Dec. 19. 

BINGHAMTON—People’s Bank; Jacob Wiser, 
Cas. in place of Geo. W. Ostrander. 

BuUFFALO—Erie County Savings Bank; Wm. 
J. Humason, Asst. Sec., deceased. 

CANTON -First National Bank: Leslie W. 
Russell, Pres. in place of John F. Post; W. 
N. Beard, Vice-Pres. in place of Leslie W. 
Russell. 

ILION—TIlion National Bank; no Cas. in place 
of David Lewis, deceased. 

ITHACA—First National Bank; Henry B. 
Lord, 2d Vice-Pres.; Charles W. Gay, Cas. 
in place of Henry B. Lord, resigned; Chas. 
W. Major, Asst. Cas.—-Tompkins County 
National Bank; capital reduced to $100,000. 

Mount Morris—Genesee River National 
Bank ; Hiram P. Mills, Pres., deceased. 

NEw YorK—Gallatin National Bank; Geo. 
E. Lewis, Asst. Cas.—National Citizens’ 
Bank; E. 8. Schenck, Pres. in place of 
Ewald Fleitmann; Ewald Fleitmann, Vice- 
Pres.——Bank of the State of New York; 
absorbed by National Bank of North 
America.——Ninth National Bank; ab- 
sorbed by National Citizens’ Bank.—— 
Speyer & Co.; Gordon MacDonald admitted 
to firm.——Edward Sweet & Co.; R. M. 
Stuart Wortley, admitted to firm.——Macy 
Bros. & Herbert; Charles A. Macy, de- 
ceased.——Bell & Co.; succeeded by Charles 
H. De Witt & Co. 

NORTH TONAWANDA—State Bank; H, W. 
Clarke, Cas. in place of Benjamin L. Rand. 

PLATTSBURGH—Plattsburgh National Bank; 
J.H. Moffitt, Cas. in place of James Shaw; 
J. Leslie Signor, Asst. Cas. 

PORTCHESTER—Portchester Savings Bank; 
John F. Mills, Pres., deceased. 

SOUTH GLENS FALLS—First National Bank ; 
F, A. Comstock, Cas. 

TICONDEROGA—First National Bank; W. W. 
Richards, Cas. in place of M. R. Hack. 

Troy—Troy Trust Co.; capital increased to 
$200,000. 

YONKERS—Citizens’ National Bank ; George 
W. Peene, Asst. Cas. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHEVILLE—Blue Ridge National Bank ; no 
Asst. Cas, in place of Houston Merrimon, 
resigned. 
CHARLOTTE— Merchants’ and Farmers’ Bank ; 
John M. Miller, Cas., resigned. 
4JREENSBORO—Southern Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $100,000. 
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OHIO. 

AKRON — Citizens’ National Bank; D. P. 
Wheeler, Cas., deceased. 

BELLAIRE - Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank ; 
L. R. Bowman, Cas. 

CoLUMBUs — Columbus Savings Bank Co.; 
Edward L, Hinman, Pres., deceased. 

DILLONVALE-—First National Bank; J. N. 
Richardson, Pres. in place of J. M. Hender- 
son; W.S. Kithcart, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J.N. Richardson. 

Fostor1raA—Seneca Banking Co.; absorbed by 
Mechanics’ Banking Co. 

LOCKLAND — Cincinnati Trust Co.; Clyde 
Skillman, Cas. in place of Orin Buchanan. 
NEWCOMERSTOWN — First National Bank; 
—— Robison, Cas. in place of Charles E. Bo- 

den, resigned. 

TOLEDO — Merchants and Clerks’ Savings 
Bank; F. Ernest Shallmaster, Asst. Cas. in 
place of Ralph Rickenbaugh. 

WAYNESVILLE— Waynesville National Bank; 
W. H. Allen, Pres. in place of S. W. Rogers: 
Wm. H. Gard, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. 
Allen; J. O. Cartwright, Cas.in place of W. 
H. Allen; no Asst. Cas. in place of J. O. 
Cartwright. 

WoosTER— Wayne County National Bank; C. 
S. Frost, Pres. in place of Jacob Frick, de- 
ceased; John M. Criley, Cas. in place of C. 
S. Frost; no Asst. Cas. in place of John M. 
Criley. 


OKLAHOMA. 


GUTHRIE—Capitol Nationa! Bank ; James H. 
Edmonson, Cas. in place of Fred. J. Dol- 
cater. 

HosBArRT—First National Bank; H. A. Jones, 
Cas. in place of F. E. Hovey, resigned. 

LEXINGTON—Lexington National Bank; A. 
M. Perdue, Pres. in place of B. F. Grow: 
W. R. Ferguson, Vice-Pres. in place of P. 
H. Milner; L. T. Volz, Cas, in place of A. 
M. Perdue. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARNEGIE—First National Bank; reported 
purchased by Carnegie Trust Co. 

CLAYSVILLE—National Bank of Claysville; 
James A. McKeown, Asst. Cas., deceased. 

DANVILLE — First National Bank; S8. A. 
Yorks, Cas., deceased. 

DELTA--First National Bank ; Wm. McSpar- 
ran, Vice-Pres., deceased; E. W. Keyser, 
Cas, 

ErrE—Second National Bank; Daniel D. 
Tracy, Pres., deceased. 

FRANKLIN—Lamberton National Bank: H. 
Lamberton, Pres. in place of C. W. Gilfillan; 
Robert G. Lamberton, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Harry Lamberton. 

HATBORO—Hatboro National Bank; Samuel 
S. Thompson, Pres. in place of I. Newton 
Evans; O. E. C. Robinson, Vice-Pres. 

JEANNETTE—Jeannette National Bank: Wm. 
W. Hill, Cas. in place of Chas. O. Spillman, 
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JOHNSTOWN—First National Bank; John D. 
Roberts, Cas., resigned. 

LANCASTER -- Lancaster County National 
Bank; Gustavus A. Sauber, Cas. in place of 
Walter A. Haldy, deceased. 

MYERSTOWN -- Myerstown National Bank; 
Allen H. Carmany, Pres., deceased. 

PHILADELPHIA—National Bank of German- 
town; Canby 8S. Tyson, Pres. in place of 
Charles W. Otto, deceased; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of Canby 8. Tyson; Romaine Key- 
ser, Cas. in place of Canby S. Tyson; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Romaine Keyser.—— 
West End Trust and Safe Deposit Co.; cap- 
ital increased to $1,000,000.—Manayunk Na- 
tiona] Bank; Edward H. Preston, Pres. in 
place of John J. Foulkrod, deceased; R. 
Bruce Wallace, Cas. in place of Edward H. 
Preston. 

West ALEXANDER — West Alexander Na- 

tional Bank; W. M. Coleman, Vice-Pres.; 

S. B. Chambers, Jr., Cas. in place of Charles 

C. Woods. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
WooNsocKET — First National Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Industrial Trust Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GREENWOOD—City Bank; D. A. P. Jordan, 
Pres., deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CASTLEWOOD—First National Bank; J. P. 
Cheever, Vice-Pres.; A. L. Curtis, Asst. Cas. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE—City Savings Bank; A. 8S. Wil- 
liams, Pres. in place of J. C. Franklin; 
Edgar Magness, Cas, in place of A.S. Wil- 


liams. 
TEXAS. 


AUSTIN—First National Bank (resumed); J. 
H. Kirby, Pres.; A. 8. Vandervoort, Cas. 
GALVESTON—Hutchings, Sealy & Co.; Geo. 
Sealy, deceased; also Pres. Texas Guaranty 

and Trust Co. 

KARNES CiTy — Karnes County National 
Bank; J. L. Browne, Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. W. Ruckman; J. W. Ruckman, Cas. in 

place of C. L. Burghard, 


GEORGIA. 
BARNESVILLE--New South Savings Bank; in 
hands of T. W. Cochran, Receiver. 
INDIANA. 
WANATAH—Wanatah Bank. 
MAINE. 

CALAIS—Bank of Nova Scotia. 
MARYLAND. 
ANNAPOLIS—Dime Savings Bank; in hands 

of Richard P. Stevens, Receiver. 
ST. MICHAELS—Farmers’ Bank. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Third National Bank; in voluntar 
liquidation December 24.——National Ban 
ot the Commonwealth ; in voluntary liquid- 
ation.——Shoe and Leather National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December 10,—— 

Wainwright Bros. & Co.; assigned. 
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MARLIN—Marlin National Bank; T. J. Her- 
ron, Cas. in place of S. H. Johnson; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of T. J. Herron. 

MAson—Bank of Mason ; purchased by Com- 
mercial Bank. 

SAINT JO—First National Bank ; Joe Bowers, 
Cas. in place of T. E. Bowers. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CiTy—Bank of Commerce; Max 
E. Smith, Cas. in place of Samuel C. Park, 
resigned. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO—Vermont Savings Bank; C. 
H. Pratt, Treas. in place of N. F. Cabot; 
H. P. Webber, Asst. Treas, 

RICHMOND—First National Bank; John M. 
Miller, Cas. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MONTGOMERY—Montgowmery National Bank ; 
Edward W. Brigbtwell, Cas. in place of J. 
D. Foster, Jr., resigned. 
WHEELING—National Exchange Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $300,000. 


WISCONSIN. 

APPLETON—First National Bank; Frank C. 
Shattuck, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

CaILTON—German Exchange Bank; reop- 
ened for business. 

LA CROssE— Exchange State Bank; W. B. 
Tscharner, Cas., resigned. 

NEENAH—F. C. Shattuck, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased, 

RACINE — Manufacturers’ National Bank: 
Byron B. Northrop, Cas., resigned. 

Rrepon—German National Bank; L. D. Moses, 
Pres., resigned; A. J. Schiverb, Cas., jre- 
signed. 

ViroQquA—Bank of Viroqua; Wm. F. Linde- 
mann, Pres., deceased. 

WATERTOWN—Bank of Watertown; capital 
increased to $100,000. 


CANADA. 
QUEBEC. 


SHERBROOKE —Eastern Townships Bank; R. 


W. Heneker, Pres., resigned, to take effect 
June 1, 1902. 





MICHIGAN. 
ISHPEMING—C. H. Moss & Co. 
MINNESOTA. 

St. PAut—St. Paul Trust Co.; in voluntary 

liquidation. 
NEBRASKA. 
GOTHENBURG—State Bank. 
OMAHA—Omaha Loan and Trust Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA—First Cvlored Bank of the 
North. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON—German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


TENNESSEE. 


LENoIR—Lenoir City Bank; in hands of F. A. 
Weiss, temporary Receiver. 














the reserve cities, at the date of the call on December 10, 1901. 





NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 


By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 


These are published 


below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of July 15, 1901, and 
September 30,1901. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 


of the comparison. 














NEW YORK CITY. 


In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the 
reserve cities are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 











RESOURCES, July 15, 1901. Sept.30,1901. Dec. 10, 1901, 
Rae GE GIRSGM as cccccccccccccccccccccccoccccescees eeeee $602,073,485 $610,936,453 $602,964,285 
SEED a ccncuncavecqencesseseccccoeeseocooneesscoseoeses 115,633 199,747 425,915 
U.S. bonds to secure Circulation... ......ccccccccccccccees 31,825,000 32,760,000 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits...........cseeeeseeees 30,096,600 35,307,600 36,383,500 
Bin Wi NE OE nc ccccccceccccccecccccccecccccccoseooese 187,910 241 531,760 
Premiums On U.S. DOMS........cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 1,951,856 2,822,964 2,898,940 
, SL J... oc ccncnsaneccueccoosoeeveseosescoses 79,553,434 87,371,950 86,049,711 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures............. eoeeee 16,220,809 16,675,359 16,725,672 
Other real estate and mortgages Owned...........eeseee. 1,450,302 1,145 1,320,258 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)......... , 51,737,144 47, 51,573,707 
Due from State banks and banKers...........cseeeeeseees 5,642,082 5, 5,268,071 
ee es ST Gn coccccccccceceeceecess 8 = «3, -eenese 0Ci(‘“#SCCOOOR0UOC «Cw. OCA 
Checks and other cash 10Oms.....cccccrccccccccccccccseces 5,846,855 5,390,695 3,281,824 
Exchanges for clearing-house,.......ccscccccccccccccseces 220,815,222 163,185,299 175,283,773 
Bills of other National banks,.........cccccccccccccccscces 977,343 724, 749,314 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 67,493 c 78,466 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
tt Ci ncncnnnhodanegadaecsadoneooeees pbbbsescenuneennnd 7,118,483 6,047,341 7,382,455 
Gold Treasury Certificates... ccccccccccccccccccccccess 56,660,870 66, 52,507,070 
Gold clearing-house certificates... ........ccccccccecceces 71,980,000 76, 71,370,000 
i i < .ca¢ecdancashecessenssneneereesenseoessooss 96,642 65,978 
Silver Treasury Certificates,...........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 15,700,665 13, 12,545,023 
i i Cs + ccecaarenedeceedosecsoescoceeacess 651,421 728,373 
hs nen nncedeceennausecewanebeoenecereos 53,549,789 “ 002, 573 50, 274, 409 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes..... 1,780,000 255,000 jnines 
Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer......... 1,580,147 r ‘581, 750 1,621,247 
ee Ee ig Sly SO ccccccccocecsocescesssccesesoess 1,361,273 730,238 ,013, 
Total @#eeeeesre @ereeeveeeeoeeeaee ébedonsensanteveessonsevesonss Mn 462 $1,227,016,982 $1,213,803,354 
LIABILITIES. 
ee IO, n.5.c00dsenesnseeeuneneweesesennnsescess $62,550,000 $70,550,000 $72,750,000 
PE En nn ccaseeneesconcessneseaseveduoscnseoes seaneee 47,565,000 070, 52,452,247 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... $2,630,770 31,321,774 31,906,996 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 30,980,315 , 654, 31,960,987 
State bank notes outstanding. béeceenes seepapessereseeconcs 16,542 16, 16,542 
Due to other National banks. ..........cccseeeeeeceeeeeees 249,201,718 252,349,649 250,461,418 
Due to State banks and bankers..........ccecccceccsccess 192,817,837 172,504, 164,378,859 
Dividends UNPaid, .......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 184,952 191, 63,724 
i Kc cecchageededesesedencesceseoesecesece 598,087,272 567,161,088 559,932,619 
Si tin it iehehh id oeimhinin hb seasitadisatabeadeewe 33,396,422 754, 192,336 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing Officers............eeeeeeeees 118,110 , 780 
Ne tet ee oeteees i <eeea ~ aueia? . einemen 
Bills Payable. ......ccccsccccccccccccccccccsccccsccccccccoes 400,000 500,000 300,000 
Liabilities other than those above stated,...........006. 16,191,521 13,800,786 13,260,841 
 Miccncrtednaninsnbénasedesecessecoseesossacescsoss $1, hee 6,982 $1 er 
ana PPE 06 ceccvccccncececobecseeses easesesens 26.382 p 26.77 p. 25.25 p 
* Total lawful MONEY reserve.... ...ccccecereeseees $207,537,870 $215,611,950 $144,598,899 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


——WASHINGTON, D. C..—~ 
RESOURCES. July 15, 1901, Sept. 30, 1901. Dec. 10, 1901. 
$12,631,261 $12,733,773 

24.221 14,005 


1,219,000 
7. S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits 
7.8. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U.§8. 
stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Due from approved reserve agents 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing-house 
Bills of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents......... 2° 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Gold coi 76,174 
Gold Treasury certificates 1,610,030 
Gold clearing-house certificates 
Silver dollars 
Silver Treasury certificates 
Silver fractional coin 
Legal-tender notes 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-tenders 
Five per cent. redemption fund with Treasurer 
Due from U.S. Treasurer 


























$25,581,765 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $2,775,000 
Surplus fund 603,456 1,603,456 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 575,460 
§ 





National bank notes issued, less amount on hand 1,113,475 
state bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U.S. deposits 

Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 
Notes and bills rediscoun 

Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above stated 








$25,581,765 
30.88 p. Cc. 


$2,886,008 $2,844,725 








FOREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise continue to be large in volume, 
the total for November exceeding $136,500,000, which is almost up to the highest 
record for that month, which was made in 1900. The exports were $9,000,000 less 
than in October. The imports, which were $7,000,000 greater than in November 
last year, were $6,000,000 less than in October. The excess of exports over imports 
for the month was $64,000,000, making the net balance for eleven months of the year 
$528,000,000, which is $43,500,000 less than in the previous year. Net exports of 
gold to the amount of nearly $11,000,000 in December make the net movement for 
the year unfavorable for the first time since 1897. 





MERCHANDISE. 


Exports. Imports. Balance. 


MONTH OF 


| 
NOVEMBER. Gold Balance. |Silver Balance, 








| 
Exp., $59,029,551 | Imp., $7.019,290| Exp., $2.007,611 
we $3 uP 2,354,576 | uP 1,829,815 
208 ‘ 4 4,411,134; ‘ 1,753,820 
l ** 58,656,980) ** 2,639,733 ** 567,246 
136,702,324 | 65,354,040, ‘* 71,848,284; “* 11,964,781) “* 1,577, 
136,511,763 * 64,014,514 | Exp., 10,635,559, °° 


Se 


888,651,315 | 622,598,896 | Exp., 266,052,419 | Imp., 44,105,151 | Exp., 29, 

974,655,084 089, aes 565,8 ° ae 
1,117,695,672 | § vies . 43 ee 
1,152,199,9: 728,233 


66 2 t 


— 
int 
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“332,056, : 9,638,383 
1,328, 493,371 Exp., 2,790,195 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YorK, January 4, 1902. 

GGLD EXPORTS, DEARER MONEY and a strong stock market were the principal 
features of the financial situation last month. There were some unfavorable condi- 
tions with which the stock market had to contend, the most potential being the dis- 
astrous break in Amalgamated Copper. This stock, which sold on December 2 at 
763g, touched 601g on December 17. This break of nearly sixteen per cent., how- 
ever, followed a previous decline of still greater magnitude, for on June 17 it was 
quoted at 130. 

The decline in copper stock legitimately followed the reduction in the price of 
the product, for the attempt to maintain a high price has been abandoned owing to 
the increased competition and production abroad. The dividends of Amalgamated 
Copper have been ‘‘ cut in two,” the quarterly dividend declared last month being 
only one per cent., as against two per cent. last July and 114 per cent. last October. 

More than 2,500,000 shares of Amalgamated Copper were traded in during the 
month, or about double the transactions in any other stock. Another active stock 
was American Sugar Refining, which recorded 1,000,000 shares sold. The latter 
stock was also subject to bearish influence, and declined from 126°4 on December 2 
to 10314 on December 24, a fall of 235g per cent. This stock sold at 153 last June, 
so nearly fifty points were knocked off its quotation in about six months. 

The extraordinary strength of the stock market in general is strikingly brought 
out by contemplation of the weakness of these two special securities. The general 
market, particularly railroad and coal shares, was strong, and a number of stocks 
were quoted towards the close of the month at prices the highest reached during the 
year, and the highest in some cases ever recorded. 

There was an active market, the total sales in December amounting to nearly 17,- 
000,000 shares. This brings the total for the year up to almost 266,000,000 shares, 
exceeding the record of all previous years. In 1900 the aggregate was 158,000,000 
shares ; in 1899, the previous high year, 176,000,000 shares, and in 1898 112,000,000 
shares. The sales of bonds for the year were also the largest ever recorded, 
amounting to nearly $1,000,000,000 in 1901, as compared with $578,000,000 in 1900, 
$839,000,000 in 1899 and $917,000,000 in 1898. 

The money market was an important factor all through the month, most of the 
time rates for money on call ranging from eight to ten per cent. Higher rates were 
frequently paid, however, twelve per cent. being recorded more than once, while on 
the last day of the month fifteen per cent. was touched. The surplus of the local 
banks was drawn down to little more than $5,000,000, subsequently recovering to 
about $8,000,000. There was a heavy movement of currency to interior points early 
in the month, which with gold exports and a movement on the part of some of the 
National banks to retire their circulation by depositing lawful money with the 
United States Treasury, caused a rapid withdrawal of money from the usual chan- 
nels. The consequence was an exceptionally stringent money market for a time, 
yet, as noted, without exerting any serious influence upon the stock market. 

Gold exports were heavy during the first part of the month, about $5,500,000 go- 
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ing out in the first two weeks. The advance in rates for money here, however, soon 
forced sterling down and exports ceased. Forthe year the gold movement will show 
a net loss to the United States for the first time in four years. For eleven months 
ended November 30 we exported $2,790,195 more gold than we imported. The De- 
cember movement may increase the balance to $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. These net 
exports compare with imports of $12,000,000 in 1900, $6,000,000 in 1899 and $142, - 
000,000 in 1898. In 1897 our exports exceeded our imports of gold by only $253,589, 
while in 1896 the netimports were more than $46,000,000. Practically for five years, 
until last year, we have gained gold from abroad, the balance amounting to $207,- 
000,000, The exports last year will leave us with about $200,000,000 as the result of 
the last six years’ movement. 

No probable gold movement is likely to give the Government much concern at 
this time. The increase in our monetary supply of gold in recent years has been 
wholly without precedent. In the past year alone the stock of gold in use as money 
in the United States was increased nearly $68,000,000. In six years it has increased 
from $598,000,000 to $1,176,000,000, a gain of $578,000,000. 

This addition of nearly $100,000,000 a year to our gold supply is wholly unprece- 
dented. Back in the ‘‘ fifties” when California was turning out its immense gold 
yield, we were producing from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 of gold annually and ex- 
porting $25,000,000 to $60,000,000 gold each year. For ten years prior to 1860 the 
net exports of gold averaged more than $40,000,000 a year. 

The circulating medium of the country is not only in ample supply for immedi- 
ate needs, but it is based upon a high ratio of gold. The total amount of money in 
circulation on January 1 was $2,250,000,000 of which $913,000,000. or more than 
forty per cent., wasin gold. On January 1, 1896, the total circulation was $1,579,- 
000,000, and only $534,000,000 was gold, or a little less than one-third. 

With the present volume of circulation, equal to $28.69 per capita, there seems to 
be no reason for apprehending a shortness of supply for a while. Still, it is appar- 
ent that there is again only one source of supply for future increase in our stock of 
money, viz., gold. The increase in National bank note circulation has come to a 
stop, in fact, there is every likelihood that a decrease is now to set in. The high 
price of Government bonds and the low rate of interest they yield make the holding 
of such securities merely for the sake of circulation unprofitable. The Treasury has 
already received applications from National banks to retire the maximum amount of 
circulation, $3,000,000, this month. The Continental Nationa] Bank of Chicago has 
withdrawn $1,700,000 of its two per cent. bonds and surrendered the circulation 
based upon them. The Hanover National of New York and banks in Boston, Chi- 
cago and other cities are also preparing to retire their circulation. 

In the Jast six years the increase in National bank notes has been $175,000,000, of 
which nearly $94,000,000 was in 1900 and only $20,000,000 last year. The increase 
in bank circulation was encouraged and in fact made possible by the new bond issues 
of the Government since 1898. The act of March 14, 1900, allowing banks to take 
out circulation to the extent of 100 per cent. of the face value of Government bonds 
deposited to secure the notes also had a stimulating effect, but that is now ended. 
On the other hand, the United States Treasury is again confronted with a surplus, 
and the only way to get rid of it under the present conditions is to buy bonds and 
further reduce the basis of bank circulation. 

During December the revenues of the Government were $9,742,966 in excess of 
the disbursements, making a surplus of $42,621,897 for the six months since July 1. 
In only two months since July, 1899, has the Treasury reported an excess of expend- 
itures, in July and August, 1900. The surplus since July 31, 1899, has been $206,- 
000,000, an average of $7,000,000 a month. With a surplus of $321,000,000 now in 
the Treasury, an accumulation of $7,000,000 a month more compels the Secretary of 
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the Treasury to take the only course permitted him by law and buy bonds at the 
best prices obtainable. 

To relieve the money situation to some extent the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced that he would anticipate the payment of January interest on December 16. 
This at best is only a partial and temporary remedy. 

Connected with the Government finances and of very great importance was the 
announcement that Secretary Gage would retire. The event caused general regret, 
for Mr. Gage by his conservatism and recognized ability as a financier had won the 
complete confidence of the financial world. Governor Shaw, of Iowa, is to succeed 
Mr. Gage, and is expected to carry out the same policy which Mr. Gage maintained 
in the management of the national finances. 

The general conditions of business and trade reflect prosperity from nearly every 
view point. Prices of commodities in many instances are much higher than they 
were a yearago. ‘This is especially true regarding grain. Wheat experienced an 
advance last month by reason of the unfavorable weather reported in the winter 
wheat belt. Cotton has had another advance, stimulated by the report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicating a yield of cotton equivalent to 9,245,000 bales of 
last year’s average weight. This would mean a decrease of more than 1,000,000 
bales compared with the previous year’s crop. 

The record of bank clearings in the United States in 1900 has no parallel] in any 
previous year. In New York they amounted to nearly $79,428,000,000, as compared 
with $52,634,000,000 in 1900, an increase of $26,794,000,000, or nearly fifty-one per 
cent. Outside of New York the total was $39,098,000,000, an increase of $5,527,- 
000,000, nearly seventeen per cent. Boston increased sixteen per cent., Philadel- 
phia seventeen per cent., Chicago fourteen per cent., St. Louis thirty-four per 
cent., Pittsburg twenty-six per cent., San Francisco fourteen per cent., Baltimore 
ten per cent., Cincinnati twenty-two per cent., Kansas City eighteen per cent., Min- 
neapolis eight per cent., New Orleans eight per cent., Detroit thirty-four per cent., 
Cleveland twenty-four per cent., Louisville nine per cent., and Omaha five per cent. 
In hardly any instance is there a decrease of any importance. 

Compared with a year ago there have been some notable changes in the condition 
of our local banks. There has been an extension of the branch bank system, and at 
the same time a consolidation of banking interests, which has in some cases caused 
the retirement of old established institutions, and in others has placed under the 
control of certain groups of capitalists several banks formerly independent of each 
other. 

The capital of the banks in the New York Clearing-House Association has in- 
creased from $59,422,700 in 1899 and from $74,222,700 a year ago to $83,622,700. 
Their surplus, which was less than $81,000,000 two years ago and only about $92,- 
000,000 on January 1, 1901, is now nearly $100,500,000. Loans are now $858,000,000, 
an increase of $62,000,000 since a year ago; deposits, $911,000,000, an increase of 
$57,000,000 ; reserves, $236,000,000, an increase of $11,000,000 ; circulation, $31,856, - 
000, an increase of $816,000. 

The final return of railroad earnings for the year 1901 will not be completed for 
some time to come, but the results for the year are known to be highly satisfactory. 
The compilation made by the ‘‘ Financial Chronicle ” for the ten months ended Oc- 
tober 31 shows that 101 roads had gross earnings amounting to $943,000,000, as com- 
pared with about $846,000,000 in the previous year, an increase of more than $97,- 
000,000. What is still more gratifying is that nearly one-half of the gain in gross 
earnings is to be found in increased net earnings. The latter were $313,000,000, as 
compared with $268,000,000 in 1900, an increase of $45,000,000. These are exceed- 
ingly favorable exhibits and justify the high place which American railroad securi- 
ties are taking among investments. 
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One announcement of an unfavorable character was made last month to the effect 
that the Inter-State Commerce Commission had prepared for submission to Congress 
an amendment to the Inter-State Commerce Law giving the commission the right to 
fix rates on all railroads. From legislation of this sort, threatened or effected, rail- 
roads in the past have suffered grievously. The effect of such a law would be to 
weaken confidence in railroad investments. 

In the iron trade we find another new record, the production of pig iron on De- 
cember 1 being at the rate of 324,761 tons a week, or nearly 17,000,000 tons a year. 
In spite of this enormous output stocks of pig iron continue to decline, being only 
223,462 tons on December 1, against 273,251 tons on November 1. 

While our foreign trade has not been making new records recently, still the ex- 
port movement continues very large, the total exports in November being nearly 
$137,000,000. For the eleven months the total is $1,328,000,000, or $3,500,000 less 
than the high record for the same period in 1899-1900. The net exports for the 
eleven months are $528,000,000, a decrease of $43,000,000. 

THE Money MArxket.—The local money market was affected last month by 
gold exports and the withdrawal of funds from the banks through sub-Treasury 
operations. Call money touched 12 per cent. on December 12, the highest rate 
recorded since July last. On December 30, 12 per cent. was again recorded, 
and on the following day fifteen per cent. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at 6 @ 15 per cent., closing at 6 per cent. and most of the loans made at 12 per 
cent. Banks and trust companies quote 5 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time 
money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 6 per cent. for 30 days, 5 per cent. 
for 60 to 90 days and 4°74 per cent. for 6 months on good mixed collateral, and 4144 
per cent. on highest grade of railroad collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 5 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 5 @ 514 per cent. for first- 
class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 514 @ 6 per cent. for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw YoOrK CIty. 





Aug. 1.| Sept. 1.| Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. | Dec. 1. | Jan. 1. 





Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 2446—4 2 -—3 3 —4 


34%—5 34-44% |6 —15 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- . “— . us — 
te laa cnet ta ie alee hard — — — _ 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
ays 4 — 4146—5 446—5 444—5 5 -—6 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months 4 —4% | 44-5 444—5 416—5 5 —6 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
Dt ciininderd encanbbenhennenn 4146—5 4144—5 4146—5 4146-5 434—6 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days 444— 434— 444-454, | 44-5 [5 — 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months 416—5 5 —5% | 4%—5 434—5 5 —5% 


Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months 5144—6 54—6 5 —5% 5 —5iK | 5%—6 


























New York City Banxs.—During the first three weeks of December there were 
very important changes in the condition of the clearing-house banks of this city, 
changes which made for a stringency in the money market. Deposits were reduced 
$36,500,000 while reserves declined nearly $17,000,000 of which more than $15,000,- 
000 was in specie. The surplus reserve dropped from $13,000,000 to less than 
$6,000,000 and loans were reduced $19,000,000. The last week of the month witnessed 
an increase of nearly $7,000,000 in deposits with an increase of nearly $4,000,000 in. 
reserves. The year closed with the surplus reserve slightly below $8,000,000, depos- 
its nearly $911,000,000 and loans about $858,000,000. 
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New York Crry Banks—ConpDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 








Loans. Specie. —, Deposits. —— ae ay a 
Nov. 30...| $876,169,200 |$176,186,500 | $72,395,200 | $940,668,50U | $13,414,575 | $31,975,000 |$1,322,843,800 
Dec. 7...) $81,552,000 | 169,530,700 | 71,816,500 | 938,958,100 | 6,607,675 | 31,986,400 | 1,540,898,700 
** 14...| 870,378,900 | 164,458,800 | 71,785,800 | 923,158,300 | 5,455,025 | 31,879,000 | 1,662,949,800 
*  21...| 857,005,400 | 161,048,800 | 70,760,600 096,300 | 5,785,325 | 31,929, 1,453, 131,200 
** 28...) 857,960,200 | 163,618,200; 71,990,600 | 910,860,800} 7,891,350 | 31,856,100 | 1,187,501,100 


























DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 
































1900. 1901. 1902. 

nee. Surplus Surplus Surplus 

Depoetie. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. 
$740,046,900 $11,168,075 | $854,189,200 $11,525,900 | $910,860,800 $7,891,350 
795,917,300 80,871,275 969,917,500 DE. <sgcgenecesde B eseceueses 
917,000 13,641,550 | 1,012,514,000 J & | ee seuniieedtio e 
807,816,600 9,836,150 | 1,004,283,200 DTT tecticneran © weed enol . 
852,062,500 21,128,300 970,790,500 EEE | scccecccces eaucuieed 
887,954,500 20,122,275 952,398,200 DTT. ssstaceenes E Sedbeus eet 
888,249,300 16,859,375 971,382,000 EEE | ccccccecess geveeennns 
887,841,700 27,535,975 955,912,200 22,165,350 | ..cccee a ewe 
903,486,900 27,078,475 968, 121,900 DTP? sccasecesse 4 sekeewenes 
884,706,800 12,942,600 936,452,300 DT! s¢csccadnes b- eeecdonss ‘ 
841,775,200 5,950,400 958,062,400 DTT. cdécsestuce §. e6neseneed 
864,410,900 10,865,675 | 940,668,500 DET ‘stesnecceea —— 








Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,012,514,000 on Mar. 2, 1901, loans, $918,789,600 
on March 9, 1901, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSBE. 






























































Legal ten- posit | Deposit in 
Loans and | Deposits.| Specie. | derand |With Clear-\otner N. ¥| Surplus. 
DATES. | investments. | ~ °P 2 bank notes. ing-House |"" yanks. ™ 
| agents. 
| ; 
, | 
Nov. 30....| $72,616,800 | $77,563.700 | $3,447,200| $4,365,000 | $8,454,000) $1,777,300 | * $1,347,425 
Dec. 7.. .| 73,263,800 | 80,584,500/; 3,419,800 4,680,400 10,276,900 2,046,500 277,475 
—  Biiceal 73,147,700 | 79,884,300 3,410,000 4,647,400 | 9,778,700 1,889,900 * 245,075 
wal 73,274,300 | 79,541,700 3,379,500 4,446,100 | 9,431,800 2,019,500 * 608,525 
= %8....| 73,669,900 | 80,199,600; 3,535,800; 4,748,800, 9,581,500} 2,159,400 * 24,400 
* Deficit. 
Boston Bangs. 
DATES Loans Deposits. Specie. nee. Circulation.| Clearings. 
Oo $193,029,000 | $220,833,000 $15,211,000 $8,415,000 $5,549,000 $109,722,800 
a ae 187,783,000 | 220,391,000 14,853,000 8,465,000 5,384,000 139,037,000 
na |e 189,773,000 219,215,000 15,242,000 8,491,000 5,361,000 143,155,200 
7” - Biesssee 89,386,000 212,997,000 15,805,000 8,527,000 5,342,000 130,120,300 
 . Bian 186,783,000 633,000 15, 169,000 8,930,000 5,353,000 105,617,300 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
DATES Loans. Deposits, | 1 ae Cireulation.| Clearings 
| * 
| 
Th, Mietssedesses eeeees| $178,341,000 | $210,160,000 | 
i, Midsecesesessoeuees 179,213,000 ,968,000 | 
7 ERS Oe 178,566,000 208,272,000 
a | ere 176,205,000 | 197,915,000 | 
a eee 006.000 97 | 
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Money Rates ABROAD.—There was no change in the posted rates of discount 
of the leading European banks last month. On December 19 the Bank of Bengal 
advanced its rate from 4 to 5 per cent. Open market rates were generally steady 
but became easy toward the end of the month. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in 
London at the close of the month were 314 per cent., against 314 per cent. a month 
ago. The open market at Paris was 2°4 per cent., the same as a month ago, and at 
Berlin and Frankfort 314 per cent., against 274 @ 3 per cent. a month ago. 


Money RAtTEs IN FoREIGN MARKETS. 





Aug. 16. | Aug. 30. | Sept. 27. | Oct. 18. 





London—Bank rate of discount..... 3 3 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts 214 oh 235 
6 months bankers’ drafts... 248 
Loans—Day to day 1 lg 1% 
Paris, open market rates 1% 
Berlin, “7 214 3 
Hamburg, 3 
Frankfort, 2 3 
Amsterdam, 246 
Brussels, ees eee ese 
Vienna, 
Madrid, 
Copenhagen, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Sept. 11, 1901. Oct. 16, 1901. 








j : | ; ; 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis) | £& | £29,696,190 | £29,212,135 
Public deposits | 1 11,009,403 
Other deposits | 40,002,878 41 39,845,448 37,471,985 
Government securities | f 2 17,474,573 
Other securities | 336 











Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount................. 9° 
Price of Consols (2%4 per cents.).......... 
Price of silver per ounce . 26% 


Average price of wheat 26s. 5d. 25s. 9d. 26s. 6d. 








| 2674 





EvuROPEAN Banks.—The Bank of England lost about $13,000,000 gold last month 
but still has nearly $20,000,000 more than a year ago. France and Germany both 
lost some gold in December while Russia gained about $7,000,000. Compared with 
January 1, 1901, France shows a gain of $23,000,000°and Germany of $32,000,000, 
while Russia lost $20,000,000 ; Austria-Hungary gained $5,000,000 in December and 
$40,000,000 in the year. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





Nov. 1, 1901. | Dec. 1, 1901. January 1, 1902. 





Gold. | | ; Silver. Gold. 
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SitveR.—The price of silver in London fell still lower in December, touching 
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24 15-16d. on December 3. The market was stronger after that date and advanced 
to 253d. on December 31, a net gain for the month of 3¢ 


MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1899, 1900, 1901. 




















1899. | 1900. | 1901. 1899. 1900. 1901, 

MONTH. | , MONTH 

High| Low. High Low.) High| Low. High | Low. High Low.| High| Low. 
January..| 2754 | 2734 | 2734 | 27 | 20% | 27% |\July...... 2734 | 2756 | 28.% | 2734 | 2714 | 26 
Fobruacy| 2750 | 2756 | 2184 | atv | 2Bee | Bree ||'Auust | a786 | BF 23¥ zit 746 2084 
arch....| 27% | 273% | 27th | 27%, | 28% | 27% Septemb'r 27% 2618 | 28% | 2014 | 27 i 
April..... 284 | 273% atts 2748 | 2648 ||October..| 2635 30 276 
May...... 2834 | 28 | 275% | 2746 | 2756 | 27%, | Novemb'r! 27/% | 264 2off 297%, | 26% | 2556 
June. ...:| 28 | 2733 | 28% | 27% | 275% | 2744 | Decemb’r| 27%, | 2618 | 2018 2534 | 2448 















































FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—The sterling exchange market fluctuated widely and fre- 
quently during the month, and was largely dominated by the fluctuation in the rates 


for money in our local market. 
but they were quickly absorbed. 


at the close of the month sterling was fairly firm. 


RavEs FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EAcH WEEK. 


There were free offerings of cotton bills at times 
While rates for money were exceptionally high 























BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. ~. commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. | Sight ng. 60 da 
WOU. Beccces eee} 4.8444 @ 4.84 4.8754 @ 4.8734 | 4.8814 @ 4.8814 | 4.8334 e aaee 4.83144 @ 4.84144 
Me neguadoais 4.8414 @ resis: | 4.8734 @ 48756 48754 @ 4.88 4.8334 @ 433 @ 4.8314 
i || 4, @ 4.83 4.8614 @ 4.8634 4.8654 @ 4.87 4.82144 @ ri rom 4.8146 @ 4.83 
an | CE 4.8334 @ 4.8354 | 4.8654 @ eee 4.8714 @ 4.87% | 4.88 @ 4.834 | 4.824 @ yeni 
Caine ctiite 4.8316 @ 4.8354 | 4.8634 @ 4.86% | 4.8714 @ 4.8744 | 4.8234 @ 4.83 4.8244 @ 4.83 








FoREIGN EXCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRstT OF EACH MONTH. 












































Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. Jan. 1 

Sterlin aogpee~-= PR coves 484 — 4/|4,82%—3 4.8536— 34 | 4,84144— 4,8334— % 
. Sig .. eenwens 4.86 — 4 4.8544— % | 4.86%—7 4.87 — 4, — 
= ” Cables bedeeee | 4.86446— % | 4.8534— 6 4.8744— % | 4.874— 4.8744— 
‘“* Commercial long ...... | 4.8344— 34/482 — 3/483 — 4 | 4,83144— 4 | 4.825g— 

“  Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.8384%—4 (482 —38 | 4.82K4— 994 4,82 4 | 4.82h46— 314 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... §.1744— 5.1834— % | 5.15 a 5.15 — 5.1554— 
Bankers’ 60 days......... 5.20 —193g | 5.2144—205¢ | 5.1854— 5.18144— 5.1854— 

“ Bankers’ sight........... 1836 — | B1986—18%4 | 51586— fe | 5.1555 5.1634— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5.1834—17% 5.1894— iZ 5.164%— % 5.17}4—1676 5,184,— 
Berlin—Bankers’  . 9434 — fs 94%— 56, 941§—.95 95 ys| 9 — 

nkers’ sight.......... 4|\ % 4| 9%4.— % 95 fa— 46| 955¢— 
ye gy a ~~ ehh a ‘is > % 5.1644— = ~ P — (s 

ms am— ers’ sig 4014 — _ — 4 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 27%4— 46| 26.84—.85 (26.90 = of” 96.9092" | 26.9092 
Italian lire—sight................ 5.39 —37l6 | 5.3434— 4 | 5.27% —.25 | 5.27%6-25 (5.25 —RMg 

FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Se GI, oc cccccsccccccoces $.60 $ .67 NN TIN cc cncceccseceess $4.78 82 
een olen Ci gtcessusnenes 44 46 —— eon pesceneseoes wi ne 

eruvian soles ilian pesos.. .3934 4334 | Spanis Dine scvenncesens . ' 

on nnsnsconsacsore 4.84 4.88 exican doubloons............ 15.50 15.65 
Victoria sovereigns............ 4.86 4.90 Mexican 20 p@SOS......cseceeees 19.53 19.65 
i in inisccemencewnhane 95 97 Ds coccccccocsccesense 3.96 4.02 
Twenty francs..........cccccees 3.86 3.90 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. 
2543d. per ounce. New York market for large commerciai 


value. Bar silver in London, 





remium on the Mint 


sliver bars, 5644 @ 5714c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5644 @ 5734c. The official price was 


GoLD AND SILVER CoInaGE.—The mints coiped in December $12,309,327.50 
gold, $1,966,514.80 silver and $373,480 minor coin, a total of $14,649,321.80. 
coinage during the calendar year was $101,735,187.50 gold, $30,838,460.75 silver and 


$2,120,122.08 minor coin, a total of $134,698,770.33. 


The 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





























1899. | 1900. | 1901. 
Gold. Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. Silver. 

ETT es eee} $18,032,000 | $1,642,000 | | | $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 
me RMR ai gee» t 1:598,000 | 13,401,900 | 1,940,000 9,230,300| 2,242,166 
hn -ancduiteacindacéadll 12,176,715 2,346,557 | 12,596,240 4,341,376 6,182,152 8,120,580 
BEE s ccccccceccccocoossese 7,894,475 2,150,449 12,922,000 3,930,000 | 18,958,000 2,633,000 
SR ai anne ate 4,803,400 | 2,879,416 | 8,252,000} 8,171,000 9,825,000} + 3,266,000 
aie i eRe 8,159,630 | 2,155,019 3,820,770 2,094,217 5,948,030] 2,836,185 
(Re pier etE: 5,981,500 794.000 | 6,540,000} 1,827,827! 4,225,000} 1,312,000 
A ata eee 10,253,100 | 2,233,636 | 5,050,000) 2.536000 6,780,000 | 3,141,000 
i err 6,860,947 2,441,268 2,298,335 3,932,185 4,100,178 3,899,524 
i ean pate 8,220,000 | 3,313,569 | 5,120,000} 4,148,000 5,750,000} 2,791,489 
le sicnnsadeeencds 6,643,700 2,612,000 13,185,000 3,130,000 6,270,006 917,000 
EEE. ccnccsattecsecs 7,469,9 1,886,605 | 4,576,697 | 2,880,555 12,309,338 ,966,514 
i le $11,344,220 $26,061,519 — $99, 272,942 | | $36,295,821 {$101,785,187 $30,838, 46) 





NATIONAL BANK CuURRENCY.— While the circulation of National banks based on 
Government bonds was reduced more than $1,200,000 the total amount of notes out- 
standing was increased nearly $600,000. There were nearly $2,000,000 of bonds for- 
merly deposited to secure circulation withdrawn in December. Out of $437,000,- 
000 bonds held for circulation and for public deposits $400,000,000 consist of the 
two per cents of 1930. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 























Sept. 30, 1901.| Oct. 31, 1901. | Nov. 30, 1901.| Dec. 31, 1901, 
Total amount outstanding............... $358,830,548 | $359,911,683 | $359,720,711 | $360,289,726 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 328,845,067 328, 198, 614 326,212,186 325,909,306 
Circulation secured by jaw ful money.... 29,985,481 31, 713, 069 33,508,525 35,280,420 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 12,500 12,500 12,500 12,500 
1907, 4 4 per cent........ 6,032,000 6, 032, 000 6,019,500 6,019,500 
Five per cents. of ena ncaa 268,900 "268,900 275,400 275,400 
Four per cents. Of 1895............cee0e. 2,561,100 2,911, "100 2,895,100 2,795,100 
Three per cents, Of 1898..............00. 3,993,280 3. 983, 780 4,024,580 4,035,080 
Two per cents. Of 1900. ......ccccccscees 317,854,150 316,625.650 314,880,400 313,142,700 
SE Kactwnndeseesessnorecenesésncses $330,721,93C | $329,833,980 | $328,107,480 | $326,280,280 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure = a ay t 
4 per cents ry 1907, $6,261,100; 5 per cents, of 1804, $400,000: 4 per cents. o 06,950 ; 
3 per cents. of 1898, $6, 464, 300"; 2 per cents. of 1900, $87,047,300 ; District of Seas 3 63's. 1924, 

000 ; a total of $110,844, 650. 

The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $79,095. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Treasury receipts were 
$9,742,966 in excess of the disbursements last month, making the surplus for the six 
months since July 1 $42,621,897. These results compare with a surplus of $6,600,- 
000 in December, 1900, and of nearly $19,000,000 for the last six months of 1900. For 
the latter period this year shows a decrease in receipts of only $7,000,000, a decrease 
of $15,000,000 in internal revenue receipts being partly offset by an increase of 
$8,000,000 in customs and other revenues. Expenditures have, however, been 
reduced $31,000,000 of which $25,000,000, is in war expenditures. 


UnitTED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 














RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

December, Since | December, Since 
Source. 1901, July 1, 1901, | Source. 1901, July 1, 1901. 
Customs...... coseees $21,089,827 $125,868,524 | Civiland mis...... .. $8,081,454 $55,281,748 
Internal revenue... 23,194,575 142,563,979 | WaAr...... eeeeeeeeees 8,634,649 59,268,059 
Miscell 2 827 562 16 327 080 . «= avy eeeerreeeereees . 5,284, 34,059,838 
ANCOUS....... One, Oats | Scessetoseeeves 1,019,069 5,478,001 
_ Pensions........ eseee 10,818,082 70,008,512 
Total............. $47,061,964 $284,759,583 | ERGGTOTS, 0 cccce covese 31,653 18,041,533 
Excess of receipts... 9,742,966 42,621,897 ° Total..........+. $87,318,998 $242,137,686 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND Net GOLD IN 


THE TREASURY. 





























1900. 1901. 
MONTH. | Net Gold Net Gold 
Expen- | , x , 

Receipts. | Gitures. | Treasure. Receipts. | gitwres Treaeury 
January.......... nieces $48,012,165 | $39,189, 097 | $218,613,617 | $47,520,287 | $40,109,707 $221,183,644 
OEUEET «co cceccccccccee 631 ,2 37,738,472 | 232,225,386 45,844,123 38,880,635 231,150,064 
March..... W eeeuarecesee 48,726,837 | 32,188,271 248,358,064 | 49,891,125 | 40,762,862 | 249,046,643 
Did tnh sssneaubaeesda 45,039,326 | 40,903,927 | 220,461,962 | 47,767,851 | 41,968,246 | 245,994,770 
May..... Migueeaseaseseus 45,166,053 | 40,351,525  218,857,545| 52,629,440) 42,136,561 | 244,482,245 
une..... aeeceaaeeee - 51,435,832 | 33,540,673 | 220,557, 50,333,907 | 33,045,147 | 248,605,794 
EERE LT 49,955,161 | 53,979,653 223,567,876 | 52,320.340 | 52,307,590 | 249,955,831 
ESTES: 49,688,756 | 50,500,000 | 218,263, 45,394,125 | 39,351,497 | 258,455,746 
September.............: 45,304,326 | 39,169,971 230,131, 44,434,423 | 32.310.736 | 251,635,354 
October.... 51,626,067 | 47,993,637 242,670,174 | 49,831,952 | 40,645,935 | 259,346,494 
November..........; oes 344,514 | 41,278,660 243,235, 45,716,776 | 40,198,916 | tea =9} 

SE iudceddécsases ,846,508 40,204,622 | 246,561,322 | 47,061,965 | 37,318,998 | 262,800,534 








UnitTED States Pusiic Dest.—The Secretary of the Treasury purchased nearly 
$6,000,000 of bonds last month, reducing the interest-bearing debt to about $943,000,- 
000, as compared with $1,001,000,000 a year ago, a reduction of $58,000,000. The 
total debt, exclusive of certificates and Treasury notes of 1890, is $1,330,000,000, a 
decrease for the month of $4,000,000 and for the year of $56,000,000. The net cash 
balance is $321,603,000, an increase in December of $4,600,000 and of $31,500,000 
since January 1,1901. The net debt less cash in the Treasury is now $1,011,628,000, 
comparing with $1,020,000,000 on December 1 and with $1,099,000,000 on January 























1, 1901. 
UniItTED STATES PuBLIC DEBT. 
| Jan. 1, 1901. Nov. 1, 1901. Dee. 1, 1901.| Jan. 1, 1902. 
interest-bearing debt: | | 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per COMbcccces $419,679,750 | $445,940,750  $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 
Funded loan 0f 1907,4 wae eweeee 287,578,100 | 247,273,450 243,201,150; 240,063,300 
peeps | certificates, 4 per cent...... | 34,380 32,650 32,550 | 32, 
Loan o SE Gi ccccccccececouces | 26,892,100 21, 025,450 20,220,050 | 20,060,150 
GOO OOOO 162,315,400 M48, 557,700 142,049,350 | 139,618,600 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent....... -| 104,900,040 98,193, 100 97,618,480 | 97,564,160 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $1,001,499,770 | $961,023,100  $949,062,330 | $943,279,210 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 2,654.0 1,341,310 1,340,940 | 1,339, 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct. . 31,531,532 | 31,713,019 33,268,871 35,008, 
Fractional CUFTENCY.......cccccccccccces 6,878,410 | 6,876,361 6, 87 5, "138 6,874,492 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... $385,144,806 806 | $385,324,244 | $386,878,872 | $388,612,563 
7,688, 1,3387,282,142 | 1,333,231,564 


Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,389,298,646 | | 1, 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in | 





the Treasury : 
Gold certificates. ee | 263,629,379 | 312,815,089 
Silver Wibtndeetetweniennd St ee 
Certificates of deposit.................. | t | eee, 
Treasury notes of 1890..... pataeiawunets | 61,397,000 | 41,434,000 
aie vy weg and notes........... | 9754, 012, 379 $803,897 
EGA! CED ......ceccceccccesececcves _- 2,148, 311, 1025 | 2,151, 585748 


in the _ Ae 





315,725,089 316,785,089 
54,082,000 | 456,087,000 


40,110, 000 | | 38,896,000 





117,089 | $811,468.089 


$809,9 
2,147,199,281 | 2,144,699,653 

















OR ET I | 1,131,271,552 | 1,213,048,111 | 1,212,801,340 - 1,219,681,721 
Demand liabilities............ 0020222227 | "341,164,216 | "887,302,414 | "895,790,675 "898,028,443 
(SEE LTE CRM OR ee | $290,107,336 | $325,655,697 | $317,010,665 | $321,603,278 
Gold reserve. ............... HE a _ 150'000,000 | ~ 150,000;000 | ~ 150,000,900 | ~ 150000000 
Net cash balance........................ | 140,107,336 175,655,607 | 167,010,665 171,608,278 
OT A CRE | $290,107,386 | $325,655,697 $317.010,065 | $321,603.278 


To ’ 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.) 1,099,191,310 | 1,022,032 ,958 





Poulet" a 1,011,628,286 
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MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The Treasury gained in amount 
of money owned $4,700,000 last month, while the gross amount in the Treasury 
actually increased less than $500,000, but the certificates and Treasury notes out- 
standing were reduced $4,200,000. The Government now owns nearly $263,000,000 











gold, an increase for the month of more than $5,000,000. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Oct. 1, 1901. 


Now. 1, 1901. 


Dec. 1, 1901. 


Jan. 1, 1902. 





Subsidiary silver 
United States notes 


Total 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury 


$529,152 
456, 125, “O10 


42,244,769 
9,075,395 
8,651,150 
9,512,334 


1,025,158 
9755.208°819 


7,899,988 
8,237,121 


38,544,000 
6.914.287 
5,514,630 

450 


b s 





$1,054,761,181 
755,899,912 


$1,062,170,559 
764,873,610 


$1,059,258,829 
770,163,163 


$1,059,748, 601 
765,929,698 





$298,861,269 





$297 296,949 





$289,095 666 





$293,818,903 








MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—The volume of money in cir- 
culation was increased last month less than $500,000, the Treasury absorbing nearly 


all the increased stock of money in the country. 
increased $3,000,000 but gold certificates decreased $4,000,000. 


The gold coin in circulation 
Silver certificates 


increased $1,600,000 while the Treasury notes decreased about the same amount. 
United States notes increased $1,800,000 while National bank notes decreased 


$1,500,000. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Oct. 1, 1901, 


Nov. 1, 1901. 


Dec. 1, 1901. 


Jan. 1, 1902. 





Gold coin 


Subsidiary silver 
Gold certificates 
Silver epee age 
Farmar ap A 

United 


tal 
Population of United States 
Circulation per capita 


$631,201.267 
71,201,115 
81,538,117 
277,517, 169 
435,437,962 
42,944,781 
029,866 
349,318,214 





351,674,562 





$632,001 ,740 
73,210,737 
84,176,421 


40, 012, 622 
339,341,095 
351,363,074 


$635,374,550 
73,239,986 


341,166,386 
349,856,276 





$2,227,188,491 
000 


$2,246,300,542 
78,211,000 
$28.72 





$2,250,256,2380 
78,324,000 
$28, 73 





$2,250,627, 990 
78,437,000 
$28.69 





SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StatEs.—The total supply of money in 
the country, on January 1 was in excess of $2,544,000,000, an increase of $5,000,000 


in December. 
silver coin and National bank notes. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


All but $1,000,000 of the gain was in gold the remainder being in 





| Oct. 1, 1901. 


Nov. 1, 1901. | Dec. 1, 1901. | Jan. 1, 1902. 





$1,160,353,790 
527,326,125 
42,244,769 
90,613,512 


$ *. 
, b 





$1,174,883, 624 $1,171, 839,976 $1,176,172,153 
339 | 1339 | 


911,683 


359, 720, 7 


"530,784,617 

91.975,381 
346,681,016 
360,289,726 














$2,526,049, 760 


$2,543,597,491 





$2,539,351 ,896 nme 





Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 


not included in the above statement, 

















ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES 
QUOTATIONS. 


AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1901, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1900: 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1901. DECEMBER, 1901. 


























YEAR 1900. 

High. Low. Highest. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 4834 1854| 91 —June 5 
preferred ........000. 8986 5844 | 108 —May 3 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 89% 5544; 114%-—May 3 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 90 7384| 97 —June 5 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 88% 47144) 88%—Apr. 22 
Canadian Pacific.............. 9934 8434|117%—May 7 
Canada Southern.............. 6144 4754; 89 —Nov. 25 
Central of New Jersey........ 150% 115 =| 19654—Dec. 30 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 4234 2 5254—May 3 
Chicago er 42 = 3 50144—Apr. 30 
referred... ...-| 784% 68%) 8244—Apr. 30 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy .....1| 144” 119% | 199%—Apr. 30 
Chicago & E. Illinois.......... 88 140 —Nov. ll 
" preferred. . .eee-| 125)=—-:119% | 186 ~—Apr. 22 
Chicago, Great Western...... 18 9% | 27 —Nov. ll 
Chic., ndianapolis & spueaiionees 29 #414 52%—Dec. 31 
preferred.............| 64  4544| 7734—Sept. 16 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 14844 108% 188 —May 6 
re POTCFreaG .....ccccees 188 169% |200 —May 3 
Chicago Northwestern... 17234 15044 | 215 —May 1 
TT 195% | 248 —Apr. ll 
Chicago, ock I. & Pacific....| 1224 102 |1754—June 5 
Chic., St. ee = Minn. & Om... 126 «110 at pn 22 
_ sail cna il 175 172 | 201 —Apr. 11 
Chicago ar oe Transfer. 14% 8%) 31 —Apr. 16 
6 idendaas 3934 26 574—Apr. 15 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St am 76 §6€6©68SCOi «10s —-Nov. 8 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co.. weeeee| 564Q 2914 | 136K%—June 17 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 201 164 | 2388 —Apr. 15 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 134% 106% | 1854%—Apr. 3 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 19434 171% | 258 —Dec. 31 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 3444 164%| 53446—May 6 
4 POOTOTTOS. 2. cccccecces 8744 64% | 10344—June 14 
in: dtsidibsdnddednamnessenan 274, 10%)| 45%—June 4 
* ist me | posestosecodecoecees 6346 303g; 75 —Dec. 3l 
20 PLel.....cccccccseccees 43144 15 6234—Dec. 31 
I yt Terre Haute.. 5486 3844| 68 —Apr. 12 

xpress Adams..........seeeee. 150 111 202 —Dec 
” pe 191 142 /|219 —Nov. 19 
. United States........ 59 45 |100 —Apr. lv 
" Wells, Fargo......... 140 120 = | 19934—Dec. 30 
Great Northern, preferred....| 19144 14434 | 208 —Mar. 15 
Hocking . £ ree 42% 30 754%4—Dec. 26 
preferred .....ccccoee 7434 58 8844—Dec. 26 
Illinois central jnaundbbeneouend 1338 110 | 15434—June 29 
sowa a  somteenecotesesens 2196 1% 4334—June 21 
DED sovecsceeees 8ile—July 1 
Kansas Clty Southern......... 7 a 25 —Apr. 30 
eee 2744,| 49 —Apr. 30 
Lake Erie = Seen a iiniadlias = oy, saan Nov. = 

DE oncvcccovcee 1 35144—Sept. 
Lon ; Island peated nneeeeneeee 89 4716 fal c. 18 
Louisville & Nashville........ 8914 6834 | 111344—June 17 
Manhattan consol............. 117 =—s_ «84 145 —Dec. 5 
Metropolitan Street........... 182 143% = my 7 

Mexican Central............... 1734 10% 

ee — ae 71% 45% 1114 July b 
| REET 104% 874/124 —Oct. 18 
Missouri, ,om "& Tex.. 17 9 35 —Apr. 20 
. breferred....... . ccoee| 47% aso Apr. 19 
Missouri Pacific............... 72% ¢ 1241g—June 14 
Mobile & Ohio coutiiones 49 35 8 —Aug. 22 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River..' 14534 12554 ' 17444—Nov. 25 














Lowest. 
ao on. 
0 —May 
8134—Jan. 
8354—Feb. 
554%—Oct. 
87 —May 
5444—Jan. 
14534—Jan. 
29 —May 
27 —Ma 
724%4—Jan 
13844—Jan 
91 —Jan 
120%—Jan 
16 —Jan 
23 —Jan 
5834—Jan 
134 —May 
175 —May 
16844—Jan 
—Mar 
117%—Jan 
125 —Mar 
180 —Mar 
10%—Jan 
33 —Jan 
7244—May 
4134—Jan. 
187 —Jan 
105 —May 
188144—Jan. 
296—Jan. 
246 May 
—May 
5934—Jan. 
39'44—Jan. 
41 —Jan. 
145 —Jan. 
170 —Jan 
53 —Jan 
130 —Jan 
167% — May 
4044—May 
6934—Jan. 
124 —May 
21 —Jan 
48 —Jan 
1384%—Jan 
35 —Jan 
se en 
08l1g—Jan 
67 —Jan 
76 —May 
83 —May 
150 —May 
1234—Jan 
6734 -— Jan. 
101544—Jan. 
15 “Jan 
37 —May 
69 —Jan. 
78 —May 
1398g¢—Jan 


. fot DS et ped ed DO ri) . 
Bese Giro DS Srocom Moot Neen mme © em i ot 


8 ll citi eli tel ti 











80% 
102% 
107 

4 

6614 


115% 
8734 


49 
36 
8° 


139 


24% 


cat 


107% 


171% 


534 


7 
2114 


168 
240 

41% 
9154 


High. Low. Closing. 
7 


8034 
10254 
1 

a 

6544 
11336 

86 
195 

47% 

3454 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





YEAR 1900. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1901. 


DECEMBER, 1901. 





. Y., Ontario & Western.. 
N orfolk & Western 
" prefer 
North American Co 
Northern aene 


Pacific Mail 
Pennsy!vania 





Puliman Palace Car Co 


Bist prefered 
» 2d preferred. 


St. Louis & San meee. _— 


” lst pre 
” 2d 
St. Louis & 
referred 


Southern Pacific Co 
Southern Railway 
" preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 


Texas & Pacific 


Union Pacific 
” preferred 


Wabash R. 


Western 
Wheeling | Lake Erie 


. second preferred.... 


Wisconsin Central 
r preferred 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
—s nf & Foundry.. 


preter 

American Steel Hoop Co 
referred............ 
American Steel & Wire Co... 
" preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
American Tin Plate Co 
American Tobacco Co 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co 
" preferred 


General Electric Co 


Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. 


International Paper Co 


National 
National] 


Standard pope: “ Twine Co.. 
U.S me 


People’s Gas a Coke of Chic. 


outhwestern.... 





High. 








Highest. 
4044—May 1 
613¢—Nov. 25 
9244 - Nov. 22 
109 as 18 
700 —May 9 
1184%—May 7 


4914—Nov. 11 | 
1614,—Apr. 22 | 


as une 2] 
—Oct. 17 


58 —Dec. 30 
82%—Dec. 30 
6444—Dec. 3l 


5644—Dec. 19 
88 —Mar. 12 
7644—June 19 
39144—Apr. 30 


3534—June i 
945g6—Nov. 27 


5 ate * une 18 
5244—-May 3 


1338 —May 
991446—May 


4934—Apr. 17 


130 —June 17 


lg | 11244—Apr. 





1538 —June 
80 —Apr. 
144 —June 8 
5444—Apr. 16 


714—June 6 
124 —June 10 


59 —Jan. 
1054%—Apr. 


28934—Dec. 
65 —May 


28 —Mar. 
81144 —Sept. 
2546—June 
7OY44—Feb. 
52 —Jan 

24 —June a! 
82 —Apr. 


wad 
WH DOS wo Md 








Lowest. 
—May 


22 ry 
Sin ninntie OS > 


o7144—J an. 


493¢4— Mar. 
23144—Jan. 


76 —May 
8154—Jan. 


Gon 


—NoBSaw Neo 


9314—J an. 


41 —Jan. 
68 —Jan. 


183844—Jan. 
37 —Oct. 


oe Se7 


8 oll 
51K4—F 
30) 








SaaS 








DOO em OOD NS 














High. Low. Closing. 
wr 
94 
1014 
os 
1894 
58 


92° 8§=—- G2 














RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, Prick aND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















‘IMmtet| VAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 
NaME. Principal) ,4mount. is . | 
Due. U4. Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’°S.........00008- 1995 7,000,000 QJ | 96% Dec. 31,’01 97 96 23,000 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 
 Atch Top & Santa } Fe gen g 4’s.1995 138,117,500 t . . oO 103% ee 30°01 10354 10234; 986,000 
” POMIBCOTOG,. .ccccccccccsccce | cccccccce O OV. anes ann. | eenmnbas 
. adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 |} 31,055,000 NOV | 95 Dec. 31,01 95 436,000 
4 " FOMMCOTOG....cccccccccccces [S sun snees NOV | 92 Dec. 5,’01| 92 94 10,000 
” — _ aac hate oan cineca 1 = | ee M&N > 94% Dec. 28. 01 9434 9844) 316,000 
. quip. tr. ser "s y i GE Gr ectoescaccncesese obne ovee E © 6ekns ° 
” Chic. & St. L. ‘Ist és. 1915 Be 1 GO sccccss 600cesese Stee wesc | eeennens 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 1,000,000 J & D 108144 Dec. 20,91 | 109 108 42,000 
Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3s. .1925 » ,; 3&3 9656 Dec. 31,01 | 97 9614 227,000 
" ty tain Sere sa], 69,798,000; 5 & 3 fa, 9 ona A 102% p RY 
” £g eee eee ee eee eeeeeee ' A & 0) ec, 0 0 
+ g. 4s. registered........... $65,963,000 § 4. & 0 10144 Dec. 28°01 | 10146 1015¢| 21°00 
ae oe year c. deb. g. 4’s. I, 6,541,000 M & S 10634 Dec. 31,’01 | 107% 103% | 1,335,000 
4 Pitt Jun. & M. ca aes, So ae 34s. 1925 | it 11,293,000 On . 904% Dec. 31, 01 9044 8914 68,000 
” i saccdsseebonne WE coccccasocececens eene ecco | cecceses 
« Southw’n div, Ist g.3's.1925 | 1 4) 999.999 J_& J 92144 Dec. 31,01! 925g 9044) 662,500 
” registered........ s ssitiliey QJ 9% June "01 one bebe edec 
Monongahela een ae. Ge be ry jaro F& A ti Ane rs - oneceeee 
en io org. Ist c. g. 444’s, ,018, M&S SUL OP secs seco | ccccods ‘ 
Buffalo, Rom. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. Bee | ye M & Fy 118 Dec. 16,°01;118 118 10,000 
nd TRIO: 000, yee aratanetins one’. phen E euaketes 
Alleghan & Wa. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 PtP TTTD cspnninansesans . <bee seve 1 e6eseeee 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1948 650,000 J & J| 180% Mar. 8, "Ol eta ooen | ensnees e 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921' 1,300,000 F & A Oc we ere 
" GORE, BIS Ue ccccceccess 1922 3,920,000 J & D) 12734 Dec. 24. 01 | 12734 127% 7,000 
a ee | oo a acne 
: [st setundg bo 4’s * = SO guage t 3,021,000 ; : ° . ee SE, «beds euea 1 Seencdes 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N, Ist.5’s, 1906 | 6,500,000 J & D, 10444 Dec. 26,01 | 10446 103%4| 30,000 
" — 2 wh S ott, tst 5’s...1934 t 7,250,000 ‘ A ae Erig ye 38,01 123% 128% 8,000 
a Bint naine — A& O| oO anh hed e eneaetnd 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. ist5’s.i92i | 1,905,000 |A & oO 113% Dec. 6:19 ; vied 
Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 J & D) 140 Aug. 24. 95 econ | eseteese 
Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 14,000,000 J & 3 107% Dec. 30,’01 | 10734 10714 124,000 
2d mortg..B's,..c+seee0ee 1913 | g.o99,000 | {#48 11034 Dec. 30.71 11014 1 24.000 
apcoekeadoeensenses — iMas ug. 5,’ in- enn oeeaseas 
Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 J & D 94 Dec. 27,°01| 94 92 16,000 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 4,880,000 |M & " 108% Dec. 17, 01 | 10844 108% 5,000 
9 > 
gare! istered S10 wan || 7.000000 & poo “ne env pnpoend py oone 
* con, hasan tebiomicits M&N) ce. 31,’01 | 1 105 217,000 
»  con.g.5’s, reg.$1,000 & $5,000 { 16,700,400  & X 10534 Sept. Bae 
. _ pret. inc, oe eeces ine ye = a os ne c. 80, O01) T74g 75 421,000 
° pref. inc. g. 5’s....... ,000, ocT 1) ec. 30,’01 | 34 32 000 
4 . 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 4,060,000 oct 1 1 Dec. 30,’01 one 18% 371,000 
» Chat. div. pur. my. 5401961 1,840,000 J&D, 92 Nov.20,01 jain ééun'h ahienee ‘ 
, een & Nor. Div. Ist onan | | 05 Dee. 27. 
Be BD Be ccvecccccscccccese 000 J&I CC. 27,99 | oe. ween | coeeeeee 
, Mii, Ga. & Atl. div. om 7 413.000 3 & 3 102 June2999| .... 2...) 
| oe Mobile div. ist g. 5. 1,000,000 ' & J 10534 Dec. 13, 01 | 10534 10534 1,000 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
lst “ee ea 1,167,000 M&N 102% nen’ a = oe, Se ee 
‘ SOR. Be TBcccecccese J&dI 1344 ~=—s «181 3, 
*  registered............ Tt | 48,924,000} 7O*.9 It Dee. 30,701 | 131 1208 "33°00 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

































































= ‘| ope) UAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal) smount, |Ist | 
Due Paid. price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Am. Dock & lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 4,987,000 |\s & x 114% Dec. 26,01; 116 114%} 22,000 
seen & WB. Conlcon S's. 1012 | 2°601°000 | qm 10384 Nov. Seon | "22 222 | is 
i ~ " 4 ; eoee cose | eeeeeees 
= con. extended gtd. 414’s.1910 | 12,175,000} QM 102% Dec. 16,°01 | 104°" 102% | "53,000 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 1,500,000 |M & SBS cccceececeseeees | pees ‘eess 1 eeteenc : 
eg whe a ‘adil — sane J -* 108%4 Dec. 13.90 sade “eade. 1 auemeses 
: ries A...... 000, A OR, ae 
Ces, & CMlortpass wold 68... 1911 | 2000000 |A & o| 116% Dec. 27,°01 | 116%4 11684 | ** "2,600 
. SM sccccecseut 1939 M & N| 120% Dec. 31, 01 12086 11944 89,000 
« vegistered............ccse0. { 25,858,000 |r ¢ NI} lls July 16701| ... ...? |... 
e Gen. m. g. 414’s.......... 1992 M & 8| 106% Dec. 31,’01 | 1075g 106 184,000 
§ MI cccnccusnsceaceses f 28,811,000 |r & s| 108 Apr.18"01| ... .... | soe. ee 
4 « Craig Val. ist g. 5’s..... 1940 650,000 |3 & 3} 108 Nov.26,19"| .... 1... | o.cceee. 
a (R. & A. d.) let c.. g. 4’s, 1989 6,000,000 | 3 & 3/106 Dec. 27,01; 106 104% 19,000 
» BA ieececccices 1989 1,000,000 |3 & 3) 101% hay gol | 101% 101% 20,000 
Warm. £. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 400,000 | M & s| 10144 Apr. 29,’99 | wien: 1 ehibbioee 
Elz. Lex. & B.S. 2. g.5’s......... 1902 3,007,000 | M & s| 10 018¢ De ee. 27, 01 | 101% 101%4 27,000 
| Greenbrier Ry. roe gtd. 4’s.....1940 2,000,000 |M & N) ceceescceeeeeees Lo teee teen | teens 
Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s.1903 1,671,000 |M & N| 102% Dec. 6°01 | 102% 102% 2,000 
” refunding @ 2. 5.52 ’ 1040 t 29.696.000 | 4 ns O| 877g Dec. 31,01 | 88 87% 65,000 
ais —— OE OEE inde: eae S Cabanon 
Miss. "Riv. Bdge ute.t fd. 6’s. .1912 425,000 | A & O} 10544 Oct. 80°95 | 2... cee | cece ees 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 J &3| 8% Dec.31,°01|) 86% 8556) 266,000 
. Dl tensuseénaesees t 22,000,000 bd Cesbeesccéscncce 1 4086 Sane. 1 Seeenaes 
\ fet. 4 Quincy se Ah we = yoy Jad Nts ze a 10844 108 25,000 
owa div. 5’ 320, F&A Drs | sexe ecee | eoeneses 
P Denver div. 4’s.......... “1922 5,870,000 | F & A| 1018g Oct. 24.01 | .... cece | cocccees 
, Illinois a | 1949 t 926.214.9000 |\F & J 104 Dec. 17,°01 ——e 104 17,000 
’ Pi ncketeasestscacaee itettins Cl thithet giuedineee © -eeee eaes 1 eaeesabe 
’ (lowa div.) sink. f’d 5’s, —_ 2,640,000 | A & O| 115% Aug.30,°01| .... 1... | wee eeee 
|  \ieeeatinetinieoeae 544,000 | A & O| 10434 Dec. 1s, 01 1434 10414 5,000 
. Nebraisic exienat n 4’s, 1927 t 96.077.000 |M & XN ia aoe. () > - lll waa 16,000 
” is oddeeekeeedcnanad Alike M&N 4 Apr. 17,’ sede Gaede 1 onesooee 
. Southwestern div.'4’s..1921 2,950,000 |M & § — — nt. sne¢ gees E gxeciens 
:  Gadeiat ones.........-H" | feansmnenn ls © 3 SS Dees) oe is | <oeaee 
. 5’s, debentures.......... 1913 9,000,000 | mM & N| 10834 Dec. 6,°01 | 10834 10884 23,000 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 8,000,000 | M & Ss} 12134 Dec. 26,°01 | 121% 12114 9,000 
Chicago & E. am. Oi Ist ot aia y. 6’s.1907 2.999.000 2 & P lis one. ee 111% 111% 3,000 
i cae newdienes — J&D pr. 2,’ pias, sue 2 eeennnnn 
. ist con. “8's. i sceos 1934 2,653,000 | A & O} 188% Dec. 2,’01 | 188% 138% 5,000 
" one. om. Ast aS: 1937 M&N/122 Dec. 21,°01/|123 122 84,000 
registered... «os... } 12,986,000 § re wills Aug2819| .... _... | secccee. 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 4,626,000 | 3 & J) 122% Dec. 14,’01 | 122% 122% 6,000 
re ere: - Louris 4,700,000 128 Dec. 30,°01| 128 128 4,000 
: ae isessecouae \ J&Il2 c. 30,°0 ’ 
IR: 947 3,842,000 |J & J| 11656 Dec. 31,°01 | 11654 11334 51,000 
Louisv. “Alb. & Chic, 1st 6’s. “1910 3,000,000 J&dI 116% Dec. 12. U1 | 116% 116 14,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. | 
| Chicsgo Worminal ese a! LT48000 [9 & al tld Dec. 6-01 1d 1a | 9°00 
* gen.g.4’s, sevice Alo 3980 23,676,000 |3 & 3/112 Dec. 27.°01|112 111%! 21,000 
, Ss betceenecsn 10D. BE EEL «cease cose | ctcossec 
, gen. &. a. series —- 2.500.000 |S % Fl ceccccecsceseeeee | cere ceee | eeeerees 
, istered..... . ’ ie GP Ol ecancsencccesseee | cece sece | ecoeouse 
. Chic. & lake Eee. 5’s, 1921 1,360,000 | 3 & 3| 11834 NOv.26,°01 | 1...) 2.05 | ceeeeee 
) Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 3,083,000 | J & 3| 12144 Dec. 10, 01 | 121% 121% 5,000 
4 : Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s,1910| 3,000,000 3 & J3/ 11654 Oct. 16.°01| .... .... | cee cee 
. Ist Chic. & P. W. g.5’s.1921 25,340,000 3 & J 119% Dec. 27,°01 | 119% 119 37,000 
. egy “4 _— ey La — aoa 2,856,090 '3 & J) 1143g Nov.21,’01 eee 6606 Eb Beeneede 
> Fa e.08 | 1,250,000 |3 & J} 187% July 18,°98 sees, «bea TE eeen 4en 
’ ist ‘ist & k. div. 7 "G, “1910 | 5,680,000 | 3 & J) 12834 Oct. 22,°01| .... 1... | seceoees 
. | 1910 | 990,000 3 & 3| 109% Dec. 9°01 109% 109% 3,000 
. Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, oe 1,438,000 3 & 3/185 Oct. 16, Eh <6ne sane f 6edsaces 
> Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav | 2,500,000 3 & J| 117% Oct. 30.01 sone. weno 4 euceous ° 
* Mineral Point div. B's, “1910 2,840,000 3 & 3| 110% Sema Raita 
» st So. Min. div. 6’s.. ..1910 7,482,000 |5 & J3| 11744 Dec. 6,°01 | 117% 117% 38,000 
. Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 4,000,000 | 3 & J) 116% Dec. 31,°01 | 116% 116 3,000 
. Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 4,755,000 |J & J| 1185g Nov.21, EE aoe acon Ee emma 
’ Mil. & N. ist M. L. 6’s.1910 2,155,000 g&pD 116 July 2°01 oie gine Eh eukaeia 
| ws St CON. O'S.....c00000. 13| 5,002,000 |5 & p| 118% Sept.12701! (222 1222 | 
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BOND SALES. 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SaLe. | DECEMBER SALES. 






















































NAME. Principal Amount Int’st 

Due. paid. | price,  Date.|High. Low.| Total. 

» aaaie” & er << con. 7’s. a 12,832,000 PA 10386 De Dec. 0 Ol 10382 10388 a 00 
ie a init nee ian 

‘ _ moe Set gold 7’s....1902|{ 454,000 5 « p Dec. 9°01 | 10354 102 51,000 
’ anon 4's... ..1886-1926 ! 18.632.000 ee 109 oe oe ih 109 §=109 2,000 

” TE MISTCTCG.. cccccccsccccees . . ar. * eeee eens eeeeee 

‘ gen. g. 1 1987 || 19,590,009 |M&N| 11 Oct. 2701) 4+ soe | veverere 

’ eeeeeeee . + e*eere eeee eeeeeeee 

’ sinking fu "fund 6's. -1879-1929 | | 5 ong ong 4 4 ay ope coce cece | cocccece 

© Wicccceccccccocces — WCE oles coee B eecenens 
* sinking fund’ 5s’. .1879-1929 | ( 6.982.000 re . 0. ee see. yh 10844 108% 6,000 

* Did wasscoeeetegans — Tee 1 cscs ceve | cocecces 
rg de Se. 1909 5, 900, 000 M&N Dec. 23,°01 108 108 3,000 

©. - Se actensdcacensse ‘ SGM Bee GR, Me cece cece | ccccccce 

” Gs cenentdeeess 1921 10,000,000 A Be Oi TOG GGG. TESSE 1 ccce coce | cccccce 

7 8  —«s- aeaRREISeee BOOT 0 SEL. ccee cane | oocenzas 
4 ” sinking Ady deben, 5’s.1933 t 9,800,000 S ed i Dec. 16. Ut 121% 121% 4,000 
Pesce cdcccccccccces ay 28,’ Sieh dace § Setenenr 

Des SSelnae’! & Minn. Ist 7’s.....1907 600,000 |F & A|127 Apr. 8, ME ‘sase- coon | eeesened 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 |M&8S/113 Jan. Spokes! Hbekaners 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 (M&S _ 110% Oct. 14, a? eens ones 1 seeenees 
ne - rth. a — 5’s..1909 oes zs - = 104 Aug. 30,70 01 sees sake 2 eneenesd 
nona eters ¢ 7. 092, Ov. pond. eee © enpenenes 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's 1921 5,090,000 |M & N;| 136% Dec. 12 01 13644 136% 51,000 
" ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5 91929 4,148,000 |F&A/\127 Dec. 12.°01 12) —s «127 5,000 

7 Ashland div. lst g. 6’s 1925 1,000,000 |M & S| 14334 Apr. 8,19°| .... .... | cocceess 
" ay a -lst g.6’s. _ wns J A J a ne ais 14054 14056 5,000 

” con. deb. 5’s........... y F& A| 107 e . Seee esee | é60ceee< 

1 ” Re 1911 500,000 |M&N/113 Apr. 25,01 esbe’ deen | e0ee@ees 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. ae t 12.100.000 |4 . J a pee. es ie re a 

” BNNs cccccccecss — J&JdI ec. 30,’ 29%4 y 

+ Fopistered 220001200", | ¢ 95581,000 |5 & 5 ots  aeacdanseaag Remoete 

Des Homes i a Dodge ist 4’s. — + ees J&J ats — riage hesneene 

” pn biped ebetadena’ , J&I Rn | sess. esee | coosces ‘ 

ten 4 hatin ech aaeiniiae 672,000 |3J & J DE sckec ses E heneees . 

Keokuk & | DesM. Ist coe. 5’s. .1923 t 2,750,000 |A & 0} 111% Aug. 5,701} 1... cece | cccccee ‘ 

. Ge Ss c0see coeves 1923 cocceecces [ABO Me Oct. 1°01 bibdilee. beak Th beans 
Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930 | ° 14,456,000 |J3 & p|/ 141 Dec. 26,°01/)141 188% 7,000 
{Nor 2 t. Paul 2. a + oo oo M &N 15% e 31. Me 139% 139 13,500 
rf) isconsin Ist mort. 6’s. y J&JI ar. ahhh none 3 encameaa 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 |A & O| 129% Dec. 19, *01 | 129% 129% 5,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. ae: 4°s..1947 18,635,000 |\J & 3| 8944 Dec. 30,°01) 9146 §&7 353,000 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s...... 1982 | 9,868,000 | Qm | 11944 Nov.14,°01 | 1... woee | covccees 
Chic. & West Michigan Ry 5’s...1921 | 5,753,000 |J & D) 100 Oct. 28°93) 2... ween | ce ceeee ° 
Choc.,Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s saned | QRRRSED ia Oo) MD Sem BT cscs coun | cccces oe 
Cin., “am. © Deg. oo con.s’k. f’d7’s. 105, P a A&O a es oan 111% 111% 1,000 
seesmeaneseaned ,000, J&I Mn? scot: sume ft ecousons 
Cin. . Day. ry ae Ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 | 3,500,000 |M&N/114 Dec.17,°01;114 114 1,000 

| 

+ sates ,Cin., ‘Die. Set). 7. £. a _ Fy JI &D - Bee. ee 104% 102% 34,000 

" 0 Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s ,000, J&J an. 10,” eoce cece | coccces 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g.4’s.1991 | 4,000,000 |3 & 3| 104% Dec. 23,°01 | 104% 104% 1,000 
8t. Louis div. Bm col. trust g.4’s. 1990 9.750.000 |M & N 103% ne reo 10444 108% 4,000 

_  enpeeres sttsits a : lead: Gabe 1 bashes . 

A eld & Col. ae Ist g. 4’s.. “i646 1,035,000 [Im & 8/100 Jumel4,’O1| .... cc. | cccccces 
hite W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s. 650,000 |3 & J} 838 NOvV.22,°00) 1... cece | ccccees . 
Cin.,Ind., St. bard — Ist g. 4s, 1938 7,685,000 | Q@ F = bade = rie 

” regis Tc naiishdmegine tenabied — ; aiid gale S eeuedae ‘ 
RRC IEC: 1920 689, M&N/ 10746Jume30,938 | occ ck | cc cc wees 
Cin. S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist g. m4 2,571,000 | 3 & J| 11546 Oct. 10,01} 2... 1... | ceceeeee 
Clev., Ga a fy at , 1914 | ¢ 3+991,000 4 JI &D a fe ite: eene Eh anccosed 
*  gsink. fund 7’s......... aie JI&D vOv.19,’ oe. ee 
+ gen, consol 68... 1934 | 3,205,000 |5 & 3) 19548 Dec. 11,701 | 13546 13536 | "6,000 
ERENCES —— Dt tedieieiedbeiie cone  sxne | sénendns 

ne. Bloom. & | est. ~ ves 4's. rf | poyens ‘vy {> § St \ | RRR SSR BeSeeeer 
0, In 7 "s. , > Fe RE, Fe Cae 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940| 8,103,000 |a & o 9814 Dec. 28,°01| 98144 971% 80,000 
| ~~ income 4’s...........-. 1990! 4,000,000! a | 76 Dec.31°01) 77 73 | 306'000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
, registered 


Colorado & fk ARE Ist g. 929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. “Vs. 1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge dee 
‘Morris & Essex ist m , = 
' Ist c. gtd 7’ 


, registered 

N. Y., Leck. . West’n. Ist 6’s. 
, const, 5’s . 
w 

Syracuse, Bing. & Y. Ist 7’s.. 

| Warren Rd. ist rfdg. gtd g.314’s. 2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
[ " _ Penn. Div. c. 7’s. 


.. 1921 
1923 





reg 
Albany & —. a c. g. 7’s 
a 
o 
w 





~ 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s. 
. con. g. 444’s 
" impt. m.g . 1928 
Denv. & Sodtinees } Ry g. ‘8. ‘fg. 5’s.1929 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 


Detroit & “' —_ [st lien g. 4s.. 2 


Det. ‘Mack. eMar. ld.gt.314s8. A...1911 
Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s 1951 
” Ohio South. div. ~e _ “- 
Duluth & rekistor Range ist 5’s. 
e 


2d 1m 1916 
Duluth So. ce & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s..1941 


Erie Ist ext. g. 4’s 

2d extended g. 5’s. 

3d extended g. 444’ Ss. 
4th extended g. B'S... ced 
5th extended g. 4’s. 


lst cons gold 7’s. 
Ist cons. fund g. 7s. 1920 
Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 
. registered 
“ lst con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
, registere d 
“ Penn. col. trust g. 4’s. — 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist An 


” mall 
Chicago & I Erie Ist gold 5’s 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s. 
eT Dock consol. g. 6’s. 

L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
Ist gtd. currency 6's 
E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. ist’ currency 6's 
N. z. & ——_ = Lake gt g 5’s..1946 


mall 
Midland R.. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5’s, 1987 
° . 444’s 19387 
w 
is 


. $5,000 eac 
| Wilkesb. east 1s Ist gtd g. 5's. "1942 
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LAST SALE. 


| DECEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


| High. Low. 








CAZAPrUO 


115 Nov.27,19° | 
129% May 29,°01 | 


90% Dec. 31,’01 
102 Dec. 27,°93 | 


11814 Nov.26,°01_ 
"30,701 | 


138 Oct 

139 Nov. 12. 01 
140 Oct. 6. 98 
1387 Dec. 27, *O1 
119% July 2. *O1 
10434 Dec. 18, 01 
116 Dec. 9, 01 


151 Jan. 17, 01 
10334 Dec. 30,01 
114% Dec. 30, 01 
11014 Dec. 16,°01 

8916 Dec. 31,701 
111 Feb. 28,’01 


102. July 22,’01 
904% Dec. 31, 


Dec. 19,01 
Dec. 6,’01 
Nov.21,’01 


1013g _— °81,'01 
99 .16, "01 
9134 Dee. 31,01 


9544 Dec. 31,’01 
13646 Oct. 18,01 


128% Dec. 19,’01 ; 


10978 Dec. 12, "01 
137 Nov.20,01 


118% Aug. 7,’01 
109. Oct. ef 


110 Dec. 28,°C 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES. 





d.| price. Date. 


High. Low.| Total. 








Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 


Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
* Ist General g5’s......... 1942 

, anes Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 

Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 

Evans. & Ind’p. lst con. g g 6's. ...1926 


Florida ae. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 
1st land grant ex. g 5’s..19380 

s BS COR. BOB. ccccccccccce 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 444’s.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s..1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 


Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g 5s......... 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist ert. g. 5’s. “1927 


Hock, Val. ay. - con. g. 444’s.. .1999 
re —_ 


Illinois Central, Ist g. 4’s......... 1951 
" reg eee 
* —~ MTD cocccecses 1951 
‘ Dh + tentecene sGages 
. ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 
. Sn cccccacconcesces 
r) total outstg....$13,950,000 
. — trust gold 4°. .1952 
. Pit cindndanemenneiwe 
* co St a aatepaeaans 
) th éiecneseuenmmens 
e rin eg Bridge g 4’s.....1950 
’ regis EE ee 
. Louisville div.g.314’s.1953 
1 Sic ccocecassecsase 
P Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 
/ 2 St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 
* Ss cececqsececenaes 
, en eannebeeninnans 1951 
. spe xilela Siv Istg 314’s,1951 
©  jFTOPMIBUCTOU. cccccce cvvccces 
. West'n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
’ Ps ccecssovcccence 
Belleville uC Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1982 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 
# oe 5’s, registered.. besenecke 
* hit reseuesevaus 1951 
s registe destin cuddsansine 
* 8 h, J iy Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
St. Louls, South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 





Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 
° Ist wtd. g. 5S... ccccccees 19385 


Indiana, Illinois & lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 


‘ i~é eeedecsnonne oe 
" 3d g.4’s.... eenree eeeeseeeeeee 1921 
sows Central Ist gold 5’s......... 1938 
refunding g. 4’s ...1951 


Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
Seer 1 


g. 
Kansas City Southern Ist g. 3’s. .1950 
” Ee eesee 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. ..1987 


. a ag Gabe et RE 1 
Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5’s....1945 
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eee wee 
Coun OOO 


65 Nov.10,’97 


125% Dec. 4,’01 
109 Dec. 9. Ol 
110 May 10, 93 

95 Sept. 15,’91 
114 Aug.26,’01 


100 Sept. 6,’99 


8044 May 14,’96 


105 Mar.11,’98 
106 Dec. 31,’01 
8944 Dec. 30,’01 


10434 Nov.15,’01 


in” Nov.27,19’ 
Dec. 2 01 


110 Dec. 31,01 


104 Oct. 17,’01 


115% Apr. 3,01’ 
Toh Mar. 12. 19° 
Dec 27. 01 


1 res 15. 98 
0846 July 18,06 
aoe mee. 24,°01 
Oct. 4,01 
105% Dec. 13,’01 
109% Dec. 13, 99 
123 May 24,°99 
10244 Nov. 2, "01 
88144 Dec 8,99 


95 Dee. 21. 99 
9044 Apr. 17, 01 
1014 Jar Jan. 31, 19” 
10144 Aug.14.°01 
01%S Y 


114 Nov.15,’01 
101% Jan. 31, 19° 
12% May 16,’01 
105 Jan. 22°19" 





21 eb. 24 
105 Dec. 14,19° 


109 Nov. + *01 
105% Oct. 7,’01 


100% Dec. 11,’01 
123 “Dec. 20,01 
100 Dec. 31,01 

741464 Nov.13,’01 


116% Dec. 31,’01 
94 Nov.21,’01 


7144 Dec. 31,01 
6314 Oct. 16,19 


122% Dec. 13,’01 
118% Nov.20,’01 
112% Dec. 16,’01 





125% 124 6,000 
109 += 109 15,000 


" 10334 | 301, 
87 


=: 


109 «(109 5,000 
110 108 108,000 


10634 10634 5,000 
10534 10514 9,000 


130° 130° 1,000 
105°" 105° | °"" 2.000 


1 
1234 J 15 
100% 99 111, 


eo _— 42,000 


7244 '7034| 499,000 
122% 122%4| 23,000 
112% 112 2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





DECEMBER SALES, 



































































































































. E. 
NAME. _— Principal | Amount, | tts Mase Gal 
Due. | " |Paid.|price. Date. 
| ‘ 
Lehigh Vai. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s.....1997 | M & N| 110% May 13,°01 | 
” Pictens cccsensdendc | 't 8,000,000 DC sseeceseuacsioes | 
Lehigh Vel. N. Y. Ist m. g. 41's. sed 15,000,000 ses| 1 ov.2at | 
Seceoepocoooeoeoose | | 6(eeesoocese ‘4 . 
| 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | | A & 0} 118% Oct. 24,’01 
, Seales es annie i 10,000,000 | 4. & | 10944 Oct. 18.799 
sahigh V. Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s. | J &3}/109 June27,’01 
SL, cccadcnesseced f 10,280,000 | 5g | ce cceceeccecesees 
Kahigh & N. x. lst gtd g. 4’s..... 1945 | , 2,000,000 { Maes 97 Nov 12,’01 , 
Elm. Cort. ‘&N. Ist gist pfd 6's 1914 TE CRI ree 
{ g. gtd 5’s seep 1914 1,250,000 | A & o| 101% Sept. 1,99 , 
Long j Istand Is 1st heag’ B'B.eceeeeee. 1961 aeeeees g - ia ble eee, eee 
‘Long Island gon. m. 4’s.........1938|  3,000'000 | & D| 102 Dec. 10,°01 | 102°” 101 
. ny [st g. 44’s...... = ao ae 2 102% June?4,,01 nisi  euae 
' yon 5,685,000 | M & s| 10044 Dee. 27:01 | 10014 99 
deb. g. 5’s........ 934 1,135,000 |\J & D| 95 Feb.15701| .... .... 
| rok omen | ako (3 ie nc a8| So 
N.Y’ B’kin ME wicks a He ee 1,601,000 | & 0} 107 Jan. 31,799 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’s, 1927 883,000 M & s| 105 May 4.19 - 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch ms | : 
| Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 1,425,000 QJaNn/ 113 Dec. 28,19 
f Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s.......1930 9,221,000 | J & p} 11834 Dec. 31,01 | 118% 117% 
’ —__eeaanmaepe 1937 1,764,000 |M&N|114 Sept. 5,701 anes: 
Rae) aan] 923) Pee | 
’ lateral ere a 5,129,000 |M& N/113 Nov.2101| .... .... 
° ane 5-20 g ‘5. 1908-1918 8,500,000 A & O 100%4 Deo. 21,"01 10044 9934 
. an branc . M &S8 c. 31, non pene 
’ E. ,diend L EN. ees. 1919 1,840,000 J & D 113% Dec. ae 113% 1138 
’ n x A 208, M &N a . epee cece 
4 « NO. .&Mobileistg. 6's. 100 6,000,000 | 5 & 3) 13146 Dec. I, ‘01 | 18144 181% 
©  Ccactkccnsacnoed ,000,000 |J & J Nov. en’ saddles 
; Pensacola diva. 63.1000 | "3a0t000 [ew 81115. Dec. Sao | 20. 27. 
; St. Louis div. Istg. 6's. 1921 | 8,500,000 Me s 12436 Dec. 26, ‘OL 124g 12414 
. rin seetadisesncwnt 000, ‘M&S ug.26,’ sane 
«  H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.1931 | 1,652,000 |M & S| .............000. a 
. Ken. Cent. g é is... 1987 6,742,000 |3 & 3/101 Dec. 11,°01 1016 101 
. ‘ oO on 
Ist. g. 4148.......... » 45 4,000,000 | M & 8} 11044 Mar. 28,01 | 
» N.Fla.&§. 1st g.g.5’s, 1987! 2,096,000 | F& Allll Aug.29,01| .... .... 
* Pen. & At. 1st g. g, 6’s,1921 2,659,000 |F& A ve Eee Dt. . nace adee 
* §.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 3,678,000 |F & A Dec. 5,°01|115 | 115 
; » So. &N.Ala. sdg-08.10| 1,942,000 | A & O DMG Sept sore 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 3,000,000 ee & s|100 Mar.19,01 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 ‘a & 0} 10534 Dec. 28,°01| 107 105 
" Dt titvebtntscabedaes t 28,065,000 A & O| 1054 May 701 slice ei 
Metropolitan Elevated ist ashhiaaeed 10,818,000 |x & 3| 116% Dec. 30,°01!117 116 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 2,544,000 | FT & D| ..ccccccccccccves ove 
Mexican Central. 
" con, mtge. 4’s........... 1911 65,643,000 |\3 & J £36 Dec. 31, 01 
+ Ist con. ne. oe cnsieail 1939 | 20,511,000 JULY Dec. 31. 324 29% 
J. _.. Sanna nRne RE 1939 yo JULY oi Dec. 30°01 21 20 
’ equip, & oil g.5’s. 8H | sign NE | PRS hens 6060 
series RARER: DES Ol coccceccececcces e 
Mexican Internat’ ist con g. 4’s, 1942 4,635. M&8s| 9054 July 29,01 sese 
Mexican Nat. Ist gold 6’s........ 1927 J & D| 108% Apr.19,19°| .... . 
+ gtfs. of dep. Ist &: 0. 1921 t San nets 100% Dec. 13,01 | 10184 100 
eseeeeeeeeeee | eeeeee Co. 9 
+ Bd ine. 6's Bo 2000 1017 21165, ea 34" Dec. 14°01 | 34ig 3B 
ye) eeeeeeeeeeeeeee , VV | eee eee | eee eeeeeeseseeeee eee eee 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 ; 1,153,000 J&pD\105 May 2,19° ocece 
° J&D 











High. Low. Total. 


eeeeeeee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
































— Principal nen Int’st Last SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
Due. Paid. Price. Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
atianeapene& 06.  eaguann ae & 7’s. — ‘ —_— J&D ge eng 15, or it" aac 1 **aaes 
»  lTowaext.Ist g.7’s...... ,015, J &D| ec. 23 ’ 
° Pacific ext. Ist g. 6's. 1921 1,382,000 J & Al ais Nov if, 19 Ra, MRR 
outhw. ext. Ist g.7’s... J J&D eb. 7,’ nt: sinh enmminene 
; Ist con. g. 5’s... - ssaetetadl 5,000,000 | M & N| 12046 Dec. 17,01 | 120% 120% 17,000 
» Ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 7,600,000 | M& 8s 108 Dec. 23,01 108% 103 40,000 
Minneapolis & Pacific ist m. 5’s..1936 t 3 208.000 sa3/ Mar. 26,’87| ... coce | coccces 
stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. wr re | cteceennaiodss see | sees sees | seecvene 
Minn., Ss. = AL peng Ist g. 4’8.1926 t 8.280.000 ccane Nov.11,°01 vase Sane. | deecees , 
Say of int. gtd. — pay enone TE esse dune f e6eenees 
Minn., s.P aes. ist c. g. 4’8.1938 |) 9; gag goog & g| 98 APT. BOL) cove cece | ceeeeeee 
. stamped pay. ee. 1. 2”  " b veeieneneseeoeses saue. 600 | eoneenss 
Missouri, De T. lst mee g. 4’s. = joa bny nn J&D oe ne. _ = eoie a8 pany aos 
mtge. g ecccece . . F&A ec . ’ 
» Istext gold Bs he amad 1944 1,668,000 | Mm & N| 104%4 Dec. 31,01 | 1043g 102 154,000 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s....1940 1,340,000 |M&N!| 98 Sept. 26, | Pee pees 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex ist gtd.g .5’s.1942 3,285,000 |M & 8| 10736 Dec. 28,01 | 1073g 105 62,000 
oe ee & Solst ata, &: £81943 1,689,000 | 3 & D| 102% Dec. 30,’0] | 10244 102 2,000 
an ~ ry" & ——— ~ g.4 “an a ase F . A} 90 Dec. 23,01; 91 90 2,000 
e 0. & eosho Ist 7’s......... J PD dcaevsivennamans otnn- wee & 66beanens 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 | A & 0} 110% Dec. 20,'01 | 110% 110% 8,000 
Missouri, 0 Rinstie ts lst oom, B. 6’s.. 7 i M&N eye pee. ih 123% 122 64,000 
mortgage 7’s....... 828, M&N ct. 21,’ snee mean | ogeneene 
P pec ey 5’sstamp’d1917 t 14,376,000 M & S| 107% Dec. 31,01 | 107% 106 206,000 
" POMMBTOTOG . oc cccccccccesecs 7 Be Oe sccacdocceceesses 0090 2000. 1 e6eaeaes 
* 1st —— gold 5’s.1920 9.636.000 |F & 4 10814 Dec. 31,01 | 108% 106% 38,000 
” I ocncccteeecccece aise 2 2 ore ‘ed panned ance ene 
pen Branch / pet G08. 8. 2% — = F&A = age ee Dee 
roy aney Va st 5’s 520, J&I ay 1,’ at eee 
: Pacific > y! dpe os. 4’s. = a M &8 te nee an ine 10644 2,000 
extended g. 5’ 2,573, F&A ov.30,’ + eee | senanane 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 5’s1931 35,529,000 | A & 0} 117% Dec. 31,01 118 116 376,000 
» stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,945,000 | A & O| 115% Dec. 17,°01 | 1154 115% 1,000 
” es & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 93.000.000 | & J 954 Dec. 31,’01 | 95% ,00 
Seenoenesenecceen — GS WG ssccccccecesssccs eeeeeees 
| Verdigris Vy Ind. & W. 1st 5’s.1926 fe See ae Seedeees 
Mob. & mmm, SUCOE lien, g. 5’s...1945 374,000 |\3 & 3}109 Aug.31,19 | 1... cece | cevceces 
fq Di tac6needes 6600060000000 ‘ BS Bi cecceccseccocesecse | coee ceee | eeccecee 
. a vet Giisuerecadccances 1945 | . aan DPE udaceeseneseseee 1 ‘cace wend 2 teecees 
Mob. "Jackson&Kan.City lete.'s i946 a 
Mobile o—_ mnred meet, @. 6’s.. Re bry JI&J = a ri \ 130 86129 24,000 
” st extension 6’s...... ¢ J J &D| 12 ov. hae  eaee 4 eéeeeuns 
” OS eee 9,472,000 | QJ 97 Dec. 20, 01; 97 97 6,000 
” Montg’ entry. 1st g. en 1947 4,000,000 \rF &A!115 Dee. 9.°01 1154 115 8,000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 4,000,000 |w & S| 101% Apr. 24,19? | 2... coun | cece eee 
” collateral g. 4’s........ 1380 2,494,000 | QF | 964 NOv.830,'01 | .... ween | cececees 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 | 3 & 3J| 129% Dec. 30,’01 | 129% 129 33,000 
© BRR GOME, Obi cccoccseas 1928 7,412,000 |a & 0/114 Dee. 17. 701/114 113% 4,000 
* Ist g.6’s Ja oer 2 Branch.1923 371,000 |3 & J} 1238 Mar. gs eae Wake 
, es =~ wie . & Al. ee ane J&J aa — 3498 sane Gouge | Senseese 
" BS OO Be Fe cccccceces ' JI&J ec , snes 4668 1 weenonee 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 | A & o| 108% Aug. 13, i. Gene--eens 1 eeecdoss 
N. Y. Cont, & Hud. R. 1st 5.1908 || 19.s9n.000|3 & 3| 100% Dee. SAUL | 10284 10294 | 56°00 
* g. mortgage 3i%s...... 1997 J & 3/110 ec, 23, 701/110 110 35,000 
' »  registered...... 88,161,000 5g 3 109% May 20°19" Bees 
« debenture 58. . 1884-1904 4.501.000 |M & 8 03% Dec. 7,0 10334 103% 14,000 
» debenture 5's reg. | ¢ 4,501,000 | xr & §| 10334 Dec. 23°01 | 10384 10354 | 2,000 
. yn an. B's, 1880-1904 649,000 |/M &8 ue. cite. enn A oan 
> registered............ n>) 5,251,000 |3 £ D 10082 Dee. 23701 | 161°" 1008% | "7000 
° deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s...1905 M & N| 10016 Dec. 19,°01 | 100% 100% 2,000 
J. # _ registered..........cccs00- {8,661,000 | ¥ & N| 100% Nov2i701| ..” ..°|........ 
Lake hens >) 1998 F&A\| 9756 Dec. 31,°01 | 98 97 252,000 
| galas { 90,578,000 | F & 4 955g Dec. 19°01, 96 95 56,000 
Michigan C a wae al col. g. 3.448. .1998 t 19.336.000 | F & 4 os Dee. on 9644 95%); 51,000 
Daten dinatebnanionl —— F&A ange ease 8 enennees 
Beech Creek int gtd. 4’s........1986 5.000.000 |2 & J 111% Oct. tee oecang foment 
a registered paneiosee + cense J & J| 106 June17, TPE oeée esee | bacendec 
. med ws ore... .. 1936 ET UT cidcctcenececeess h aese eeee § uacosees 
” eeeeeeeeeeee eee . eeeetesveene J&a&J . se ee . . eeeeee 
" ont. Ist. 314’s. .1951 Pt ecoegsneneenede 4. 060 cane B e0ed eens 
‘ * registered = zi ecceccee t 4,500,000 A 20 cocccccccecscccce | cece coee ” cocccece 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





















































> ipal " | Int’st 
NAME hie Amount. | paid. 
Costheaes 2am Gorpo A henge 1,100,000 |J & D 
Clearfie it. Coa ee age y i 
1st s. f. int. ..4’sser.A 1040 ¢ 770,000 |5 & 9 
on sean aes 
ouv. sweg: : 
Mohawk — ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 ty /* 7 s 
N. Jersey J Ju une. 1c. Bf R. g.1 ist 4’s.1956 1,650,000 | e a A 
| & # 4:Putanmistcon. gtd po Sag 1993 4,000,000 | A & O 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 130,000 |A & O 
West Shore mde oe 4’s.2361 t 50,000,000 : . . 
Lake Shore con. 20 #8..000:°°.i808 |g 549.99 | 38D 
” con, 2d registered... .1903 ne J&D 
| oe egitereds 777002. | f 119,000/5 & DI 
Detroit, Mon. "& eroledo 1st 7’s.1906 924,000 |\F & A 
al., A. &G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s. 938 840,000 J & J 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s.. ..1984 1,500,000 |\J & J 
Pitt Bon "post & * ist gtd 6's. bo eee : . : 
ns scenmaawii y 
McKspt & Bell. v. Ist g. 6’s.. 1918 600,000 |\J & J 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s.....1902 8,000,000 | M & N 
. Ist Seis Wc cccvcccess ++ 1902 pny + . 
© COUP. 5S... sce cece ee 1981 a con | | M & 8 
S GE sssccosceceocnil 1981 t 8,576,000} Q M 
, a mid re. rrr TTTrITiT Ty y 1 t 2,600,000 | : > - 
” mtge. 4°S TOG... ccccscese digits 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist = g. 3’s...1989 476,000 |J & D 
N. Y. & Harlem Ist mort. Tse. .1900 11,444,000 M&N 
° 7’s registered..........1900 M&N 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. B'S. +0 927 1,200,000) A & O 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1922 081.000|4 & © 
coup. g. bond currency.......... ~— A&O 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 000 |F & A 
R.W.& 0. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 | M & N 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 ,800,000 J & J 
N.Y., oe. &S8t. aa SOS Gs .4’s...1987 t 19,425,000 +++ 
SEL AEE ——— A&O 
N. Y.. N. ‘Haven & H. ist reg. 4’s.1903 2,000,000 | J & D 
*» con. deb. receipts.....$1,000 15,007, A&O 
” small certifs............. $1 1,430,000 | ...... 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s......... ] 2,838,000 |M & N 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 575 000 | M & N 
N. Y. & — A seems Ist 7’s......1905 6,000,000 |3 & J 
Kebvbuwtendesaounedl 1905 4,000,000 | J & J 
N.Y. Ont. &W’'n. oat nae 4’s, = t 16,937,000 |M & 8 
registered....... nee LT 
Norfolk & Ce te ist g. Be. ai 1,350,000 | M & N 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6's. on 7,283,000 |M & N 
*  imp’mentand ext. 6’s.. 5,000,000 | F & A 
. New River Ist 6’s........ “1982 | 2,000,000 |A & O 
Norfolk & West. st. By Ist con. g. 48.1996 | A&O 
° iss ie ndenks - eameee | > 80,704,600 | A & O 
’ Pt ins csnugetsenexans | A&O 
° C.C.& T. lst g. t. g g 5’sl1922 600, Jad 
. Rsnnnraneerapc 5,000,000 | & N 
r gen, Hong 8c lt 56.000,000 QF 
iasiiditadida ines iad site F 
St. Paul "s bb a we div. g. 4’s...1996 ‘t 9,215 000 | 3% D 
ageehes. chmeaanas J&D 
+ St. Paul & N. Wh tee pa oe . 6's. ii | roof F&A 
cer ’ F 
St. Paul & inte Ist 5’s....... 1931 1,000,000 aA A 
2d oo paeaceneeedsooouse 1917 2,000,000 |A & O 
* Iste a 1968 1,000,000 |3 & D 
| Washington on. _ Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538,000 | QMCH 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 3,764,000 'J & J 











LAST SALE. 





Price. Date. 


eeee@eeeeeeeeeenee 


107% July 6,19” 


-/| 110% Dec. 6.01 


108 Dec. 14. ul 


eeeeeeeevreeeeeeeee 


128 J =a 01 
1463 Apr. 12,01 


eereeeeeeeeeeeeene 


10134 Dec. 26,01 
100% Nov.21, "01 
1185g Dec. 4, 01 
130 Aug. Us, 01 
125 Oct. 29, ‘Ol 
110 Dec. 7, *01 
106% Nov. 26, 19” 
10234 Mar. 13, S 
1024 Moy 6,1 
301 
Th Dee, 26,01 


eeeeeeeveeeeeeneee 


110% Nov.25,19° 


107% Dec. 31,’01 
107 Dec. 20, "01 


18454 July 26, *01 
115% Oct. 15,°94 


114 Jan. 5,19’ 
108 Sept.27,’01 


104% Dec. 31,’01 
101% Nov.30,'98 


t. 17, 
13134 Oct. 11,°01 


102% Dec. 31,01 
108 Nov.15, 01 


107% July 1,.°01 
101% Dec. 31,01 


10554 Dec. 31,°01 


4, 
"4% Dec, 27,°01 
117% Dec. 10,’01 














DECEMBER SALES. 
\High. Low.| Total. 
92% 92144} 1,000 
11014 110° | "165,000 
08 108 11,000 
11444 114° | "176,000 
113% 11154| 36,500 
10744 1074g| 25,000 
10714 10:4 1,000 
108% 10714| 2000 
10134 10146 | °° 59,000 
11854 1185¢| 30,000 
110°" 110° | °°’ 9,000 
12634 126° | ** 92,000 
108 107 47,000 
107-107 5.000 
100 100 2'000 
206 206 4,000 
03 203 800 
10434 103 | 124,000 
103 10244! 154,000 
102. 10134 | ** 21.000 
10534 0554 10434 | 445,500 
10484 10414} 18.000 
2 7214 708,000 
7314 7194 19,000 
13016 ‘sti **" 7,000 
101° 100° | ** 15.000 
9% 94% 1,000 
117g 117%! ~—-5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 














NAME. im Amount. 

Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 

. gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 2,428,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 44’s....1917 1,616,000 

»  §g.f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 202, 

en Coe na Des. ist t 1921 

enn. Co.’s pee 

, 1921 | { 19,467,000 
, ata, 379 COL. tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000, 
Louis 3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 10,000,000 
Chic., St. ce hE & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 
Clev. -&P. n. n.d, g.4ig's Ser. A.i942| 9,000,000 
gen AR OTR 2,000,000 
. Series C ee hn 3,000,000 
E. &Pitt r wt. tay 86 Ser ‘B “1940 2350 000 
s. gen. g.34s Ser 250, 

4 C..1940 1,508,000 
Newp. & Cin. B ge Co. gtdg. 4’s. — 1,400,000 

Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con, g 444’s. 

" FER 10,000,000 

* Series B gtd.......... 1942 8,786,000 

. ef aes 1942 1,379,000 

. ae oa D gtd Ay anes 1945 4,983,000 

’ es E . 1949 5,859,000 
Pitta. Ft. , Wayne & C. Fst 7’s..1912 2,407,000 
|, renee 1912 2,047,500 

{ » 8d 1's niaebnduncsoasseut 1 2,000,000 

Penn. RR. Co. Ist Rl Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 

(con, sterling gold 6 per cent...1905| 22,762,000 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 4,718,000 
con. gold 5 rejiste accecsuceous 1919 4.998.000 
con. gold 4 eesseceeeeeo1943| 3,000, 

+ Allegh. Val - am. gtd. g.4’s...1942 5,389, 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. digs. oe 1935 1,250, 
Del.R. RR.& Tog ey Le ghey 4’8,1936 . 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 44%4’s .1941 


aie & Lewistown I Fey 4’s.1936 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
2d m 414’s 1921 





Pere Marquette. 
Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 
. Ist con. gold 5’s.. .19389 
Port Hurond ist g 5's, 1939 
Sag’ w Tusc. & Hur.ist gtd.g.4’s.1931 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s....... » + 1982 
Pittsburg, Clev. & tery a 6’s. _ 
tsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s poly A, 1998 


Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 
. lst cons. 5’s 1943 


eeeeeeeeeeeeaetse 


Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 
. mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 
' Utah Cen. Ist —_ g. 4’s.1917 


Rio Grande Junc’n Ist . g. 5’s, 1989 
Rio Grande met mae Hit g. 4’s..1940 
* St .ncésseeseton 


11 
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Int’st 
Paid. 





ROSS PHSB EPP SSE Papp aE ae > & Bo 
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LAST SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High Low. 


Total. 








112% June 3,’01 
9 Dec. 12,19’ 


111% Dec. 27,°01 


10844 Dec. 4,’01 
101 Dec. 15,’99 


11454 Dec. 13,’01 
oat Nov. 19, 01 

1144 Feb. 15,°99 
123. Dec. 20,’01 
110 May 3,’92 
121 Oct. 22,19” 


13824 Dec. 18,’01 
130 Apr. 1, "01 


109% Nov.11,’97 


110 =Aug.28,19” 
11234 Mar. 7,19” 


117 May 1,19’ 


1 Jan. 26,01 
iol Oct. 31,19 


127. Feb. 4,’01 
11234 Dec. 6,’01 
11434 Nov.15,’01 


137 Nov.17,’93 
107% Oct. 26,°93 
120 Oct. 11,01 
112 Mar, 25,93 


118% Sept.11,’01 
8734 Jan. 12. 19” 


101344 Oct. 31,’01 


1014 Dec. 14,01 
121% Mar. 8,’01 


= Dec. 31,’01 
Apr. 16, 19” 


10134 Dec. 31,’01 
96 Dec. 31,’01 
90 

105 
84 
93 Dec. ‘SL, 01 





111 
10344 


1114 
10344 
11434 11434 


115 
115 


115 
115 


133 
1321 


133 
13216 


11234 11234 


101% 101% 
100% 98% 


102 101% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4%’s ....1941 2,440,000 
j Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.lst gtd "g481948 4,400,000 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 ,300,000 
Salt Lake City Istg. sink fu’d 6’s, _— 297,000 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 194 3,500,000 
St. L. ree ry "hy. Ist g.5’s. 1996 800,000 
aciechidasidileinataiediad 1996 400,000 
St. souls — a Ayo + ys pamaty oo = 
; ig . — opiednae: 3,715,000 
gen. g.5’s. 1981 5,818,000 
| St. L oo F. R. R. con. g. 4’s.1996 1,595,000 
; " S > te Ae g. ~~ ees: Lote] 830,000 
r re a fe 
» registered. . 40,514,000 
ean RSet Ee | 5 Sr 
an. y yretg £48 5 
. registered inbetdssRbeanas ‘ 11,650,000 
St. iante 6. W. Ist g.4’s Bd. * gay 1989 20,000,000 
. 4’s inc. Bd. c 989 10,000,000 
Gray’s Point, Term. feet g. Bs. 1947 339,000 
‘a Paul, es ny ~eabaines 6’s. = 7,804,000 

” eee 

" me —. a weitei id 15,344,000 

® st c. 6’s,re Og. aos 

” ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 20,727 000 

" Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 5,625,000 

” ie ext’n Ist g. 4’s,.1937 } 7.907.000 
Eastern Rey Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. .1908 

” cl q ® Doe eae as oeeiaae ‘ 4,700,900 

, inn iv. lstg.¢’ 

" i cnceuitnandadmen 5,000,000 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1922 2,150,000 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd, 1937 6.000.000 

« * Ist 6’s, registered......... = 

" ee BS eeeeees ees 1087 } 2 700.000 
Willmar & eux Fei is ist g 5's, 1988 

{ , Di tcedacensesanauns ; 8,6225,000 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4,940,000 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 
Sav. Florida 4 ying Ist c. g. 6’s...1934 4,056,000 

66 nena anid 1934 2,444,000 
» St. ye div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 1,350,000 
{ Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g.5s.1028 | 2,800.00 
Brunsw. & West.1st gtd. g .1938 3,000,000 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& lg. gtd, g. ae 1918 1,107,000 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 2,847,000 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 
Southern Pacific Co. 

n 2-5 pouree. <j? ~ ia = 15,000,000 

» g. 4’s Central Pac. co 949 
" registered...... 28,818,500 
Austin & ——— , _ g. —_ . 1941 1,920,000 

ent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 

" PE ntcenchevsennan 58,065,000 
" mange. ~~ Ss. g. 3748. . 1929 t 19,219,500 
Gal. Harrisb’ h&s. A. “ist st 6's, 1910 4,756,000 

" thn eteene denna 1905 1,000, 

. Mex. & P. div Ist ¢5’s.1931 13,418,000 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 1,514,000 
Houst. - 4 W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s.. 1988 501,0 

ee, 1933 2,199, 
Houst. aT. ce ist ¢ 5's int. i, .1937 6,244,000 

" con. g 9 sint. gtd......1912 8,061,000 

” gen. g4’sint. gtd......1921 4,287,000 

| « W&N wn.div.ist.g. 6’s.1930 1,105,000 




















Int’st 
Paid. 





we Pee wee 
DS Sy yy Oy 
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alien lieienl tel ft nl ee ee i 2 ae PRES P andes pea aay 
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Cy i AU OO Gm 
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LAST SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES. 























Price. Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
101144 Nov.18,’01 iota Rie 
95 Dec. 23.°01| 9 95 | 1,000 
110 Dec. 20,701 | 110 110 10,000 
110 Dec. 30, 701 ;110 #110 2,000 
133% Dec. 11. 01 | 138% 188% 17,000 
117 ~Dee., 10, 01;117 £2116 3,000 
100 May 24.°01 sade enon | She6Gncs 
1004 Sept. De | ccce cece | *eseecee 
9844 Dec. 30, 01} 98144 9714| 208,000 
id3i5 Deel” 330i | 125g 18345 | "5,000 
9034 Dec. 31,°01 | 9034 87% 1,804,000 
9644 Dec. 31,01; 97 96 383,000 
796 Dec. 31, 701 | 80 79 259,000 
116% Dec. 30,01 | 11644 116% 5,000 
140 Dec. 4,°01;140 140 1,000 
13734 Feb. 23,°99 |... sooo | eves . 
11544 Dec. 17,01 | 115% 115 11,000 
1154 Apr. 15.01 ice soe BD CeeRRemA 
11614 Dec. 19,’01 | 116% 116 9,000 
10544 Dec 23 01 | 10544 105%] 2,000 

106 May 6,01 ie. fe 
10644 Dec. 6,’01 | 106% 106% 5,000 
128 Apr. Lid | 12. i 
oe — oan iad este 4 seubune 
r. 9 eee ecoo | @ee0000° 
124 Sse. 21,°01 | 124 124 2,000 
ig" Apr.tied | II) II | ID 
111 = Aug.15,’01 ae: ee 
11334 ey 11,°01 | 11334 11334 10,000 
128 Dec. 31,°01/128 128 1,000 
112 Mar.17,°90 | .... seoe | seecvece 
9514 Nov.30,701 icine Been 2 eheennnd 
111 Dee. 10,01 | 111 111 5,000 
87 Au 22.01 save  enne 2 Gbenaeee 
915¢ Faun Pn. eves. wcse | 6es0nnes 
10434 Feb. 5,°98| .... » 2 esate 
100 “Dec. “4,°01| 160°" 100° | 1,000 
9914 Dec. 28,01 | 994% 98% 133,000 
9336 Dec. 31,°01| 93% 91144| 746,000 
ay Mn’ son ecce B weckwons 
lll June26, “01 cock men Senate 
108% Dec. 31. 701 | 103% 101%} 328,000 
9974 June 1,19" Ake Qnae o iene 
87 Dec. 28,°01| 87 8534] 127,500 
ge SRR Device vnnes 
106 Dec. 16,°01|}107 106 7,000 
107% Oct. 14.°01 ace cone 0 Seenbene 
106 Dec. 20, 701;106 106 20,0C0 
106% Nov. 7,01 Ke  meke. & .onceoons 
104% July 13. a. sesso .... jeogeeees 
11234 Dec. 19. 01/113 112% ,000 
112’ Dec. 30.01 | 112 11144! — 12,000 
9% Dec. 31. OL) 98 921% 000 
126 Dec. 28°01 126 126 10,000 











BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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Due. 


Amount. 


DECEMBER SALES. 
































LJ 
Ga. Pacific 
Knoxville & 


mongerase®. & Tex. Ist g 6’s.. -o 

N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. ist g 4’s..1912 
N th’n Ry ‘of > Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 
oi Pe +S: 7 ali dammit pres 
{ San Ant.&Aran Pass staid ‘4s, 1943 
south’n nue. of Are. lst 1909 


m 
So. Pacific ‘Cons [st gtd. g 
f N. Mex.c. ist 6’s.1911 
Tex. & New | Ist7’s 1905 
Sabine div. lst g 6’s. = 


eeeeeeeveeeeeene 


. 4’8.1937 


Ste ‘Louis div. ist g, 4’s...1951 
istered 


Alabama. Central, Tet 6’s 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s..1948 
ane & Yadkin, \|st gtd g 48.1949 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & =a div.g.5’s. = 66 


eeeccee 1918 


t @ 6’s..... 1 925 
{ Rich. & Danville. con. g 6’s....1915 
. Sink. f’d Bos, : or 


Rich. & Mecklenburg 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6's. .1906 


~y eg. 4’s.1948 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.4146’s.1943 
Ter. R. R. +. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 
.1894-1944 

St. L. eum bdg. “Ter, gtd g. 5’s.1980 


=> & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, t 1905 





re to Ft. W’th 
7d gold income, ‘Bs... . -.2000 
La. Div.B.L. 1st g. 5's. ..1981 


Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 


Ist + rey nd West. div.. oo 


Fon. & 935 
anaw & M. 1st g. 2. 4’8.1990 


Toledo Peoria & W. 1st g@ 4’s....1917 
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LAST SALE. 
Price. Date. | High. Low. 
aes 8 SO 
137 Junel9,01 cide ane 
‘94 Nov.30,97| .... 0.00. 
a @ CeEe cose eens 
105% Nov. 7.01 liad paint 
iss Dow. 7? 7 O1 11248 10% 
ec. ? 
1138 Dee. 7,°01;1138 118 
= see. 28,°01 | 10734 107% 
Dec. 23,’01 | 10844 108% 
109 Dec. 10,701 | 109 109 
11444 Nov. 3,°99| .... coos 
DME. cess acvs 
107 Nov.27,19 | ..-- cece 
10942 Dec. 30,01 | 10934 109% 
Lidig Bei: 14,01 heeie. - mee 
110 Apr.11, 
106% Nov. 17. 97 
108% July 29. 01 
124% Dec. 31,’01 | 124% 120 
12044 Nov.15,°01 | .... .... 
97% Dec. 31,°01 | 97% 97 
li2  ‘Sept.25,°01| .... .... 
101 Dee. 19,°01| 101 100% 
1290 Mar.25,01| .... .... 
97 Dec. 23,’01 | 97 96 
121 “Junel2.01 | 22220222: 
119 Nov. 701 a ld 
120% Dec. 31, 01 | 120% 119% 
114 Nov. 9.°01 felicia: aia 
12814 Dec. 16,701 | 128% 128 
127% Dec. 16,°01 | 127% 127% 
123% Dec. 11,’01 | 123% 123% 
1014 July 20, 19° ioe: meen 
111 Dee. 30,°01;)111 110% 
83 Dee 10,19° stein detain 
108 Dec. 24,01 108 107% 
102 Oct. 13,°99 
114 Sept.10,"01 
ae 
ec. : 
an 14.°99 apts hia 
120% Dec. 31. 01 | 120% 120% 
117. July 25,19°| ... 
1144 Nov.15,01} .... 223: 
116 Dec. 17,°01;116 116 
i - . | 
ae. 8 oS 
119% Dec. 31,’01 | 119% 118% 
-| 98 Dee. 31,°01| 98 95 
lll Jumnels01;| .... 
115 Nov.14,’01 
112% Nov.13,’01 cate aekd 
—% . | eee 
984% Dec. 31, 701; 981% 97 
93% Dec. 27. 01! 94 9214 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 








NotTs.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Tol., St. L.&Wn. prior lien g 34's. —_ 
registered 
, fifty years g.4’s 
registered 
Toronto, Hamilton &Buff ist aon 1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 
_—— Pacific R. R. & ld gtg 4s.. .1947 


r 
1st lien con. e. a 
” re 
Ores. Ry. & Nav. Ists. a = 6’s. .1909 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Suen. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
Oreg. Short Line Ist con. S- vhs .1946 
- non-cum, inc, ooo o L946 
Utah & —— 1st 7’s. coon 
. 1989 


Wabash R. R Co., Ist gold 5’s.. 

( 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1939 
’ A...1989 
. series 1989 


Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex ..1940 
” Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 
St. L.., Kan. C. & N. St. Chas. B. 
Ist 6’s 
en 


3 Swe 


* 
West Va.Cent’! & Pitts.1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
, Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 
exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 

Wheel. & L. E. RR. tetooe g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


prookiys Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 

Atl. av.Bkn .imp. g. 5's, 1934 
’ City R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916.1941 
" Qu. a & Sur. con, gtd. 


g. 1941 
" onion Elev. Ist. as 4-5s8.1950 
mped guaran 
Kings cS ‘lev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 
” stamped guaranteed 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. ag 1951 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g 1922 
Conn. Ry.& Li a bey Istria. es, 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
ao T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 68.1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Istcon.g.5’s. eo 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. te. g.5’s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, "1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 5's.1907 
oat Toe SS Ist con. g. 5’s, 1943 


deben. mtg series 








registered 
Third Ave. - R. Ast c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 
" re 
| Third Ave. R? N. Y. ist g5’s...1987 
Met. — Side Elev.Chic. a he 43.1938 


egistere 
Mil. Elec. R. LI ht con 30yr.g. ay 1926 
—. as id M. &M)1 





gtd. gol 
U0 nion Elevated (Chie. ) Ist g.5’s.1945 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s 





9,000,000 | 


t 6,500,000 } 


—_~o 


3,280,000 
1,852,000 
99,556,000 
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Int’st 
Paid. 


A oe 


Hh Bee Peabo aad eeoue | 


PeePrereore ere F 
amrudoustouo aw 


Soe ee tae tae tag yy yy yy 
B & Bp & & BP 


Sp Sh ey ey 


ge ge & eX we & BP ge gp BP k BP k BP Be & Bp & RP Be oP 


AACumre PREPUUUmnDndOruuduauoudts 


Rakes 


Last SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 








9244 Dec. 31,’01 


107% Dec. 31,’01 
10444 Dec. 26,’01 
Dec, 31,’01 


112% Dec. 27,01 
1024 


102% Dec. 31, 01 
128 Dec. 31, "*01 


Dec, 31, 
in” 06 Oct. 14, 01 
97 Dec. 31,01 


119% Dec. 6,’01 
121% Dec. 30, 01 
= Dec. 20,01 


Dec. 31, 01 


10644 Dec. 31,’01 
110 Jan. 20,99 
115 Dec. 11, 01 


100 Dec. 6,01 
100% Dee. 31,01 


10534 Apr. 17,°95 
10034 Nov.15,’01 
97% Junel3,19’ 


106 Oct. 27,’99 


110 Apr. 9,’01 
114% Nov.14,’01 
112 Nov. 28,99 
109% Dec. 14,’99 


99 Dec. 28, ’97 





9 9 
8244 81% 


4 109% 




















BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


BOND SALES. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
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NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.1948 


B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
B’klynW. & W. Co. Ist g.tr.cts.5’s.1945 


Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Manh, Bch H. & L, lim. gen. g. 4’s, 1940 


Newport paws eae & oot 
Dry Dock 5’s..........+. 1890-1990 
N. Y. Dock Co. 5 50 A ‘gp Ist g. 4’s...1951 
. i -steseseastehee 
N.Y.& Ontario ‘Land Ist g 6’s...1910 


Railroad Secur. Co. 50-yr. g. 344’s.1951 
eS 

Dlinois Central Stock col. ser. A 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s 1930 


St. Louis Term]. Cupples Station. 

& Pro opersy | Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s..1923 
te Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 

S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 





Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 

f Cortes : Ce 1901-1916 
De sécesseestcouses 1907-1917 
” Ore 1908-1918 
GS CBeiiiscsccccssascecs 1908-1918 
+ # Of eer 1903-1918 
D Bi iiissscontscencane 1904-1919 
s J 4's ooteecceeees 1904-1919 

” . eae 1905-1 
| Small wa ieee enciaventionsennetas 





BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 


Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s .1919 


Am, Cotton Oil deb. ext, 444’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s....1915 


Am.Thread Co., lst coll.trust 4's. 1919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 


Consol, Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 
” registered 


Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s..1911 


Gramercy Sugar Co., Ist g.6’s. ...1923 
[llinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s...1910 
” non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 


Internat’l PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5's. 1925 
Standard Rope & Twine Ist g. 6’s. 1946 

. ” inc, g. 5’s.1946 
U.8. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 


BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 
Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 
Colo, C’] & I’n Devel.Co. ike, 5’s,1909 
O . GD GQiliccncovcecseseces 
Colo. Fuel Co. gwen. g.6’s.......... 1919 
Col, Fuel & LronCo. gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s,1919 





12,000,000 

6,500,000 
17,084,000 
10,000,000 


1,090,000 
1,440,000 


1,250,000 
1 000 


, , 
2,000,000 


11,580,000 
443,000 


8,000,000 
1,250,000 


3,000,000 


a 
~} 


8,000 
4,975,000 
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Int’st| LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 
Paid.) price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
M & 8| 10544 Dec. 26,01 | 10544 10444; 120,000 
F&A} 83% Dec, 31,01 2,000 
F&A! 76 Dec. 27. 01 ms 76 12,000 
J& J3{\11l Mar. 7,01; .... eaecceese 
BG Dt ee R$ ccce coco | ceceeses 
M&N/102 Jan.19,’94 eeeecens 
Si ee «OEE ccc scene | eseccees 
M&N| 55 Aug.27,"05 | 2... cove | coves eee 
Bai TH Be Teel cece cece | ccccece ‘ 
F&A| 94 Dec. 31,01) 94% 94 64,500 
UAL cccaceascseoesecs onee . eaaw | aeeebene 
F&A| 90 Oct. 3,799 » sae d eebeses ‘ 
J &J3| 9134 Dec. 19,01 | 915% 91% 10,000 
Di Ot cccadeccecscoees ‘ead. sunk h anuaess 
PE ccecnceccsnsescan. | cece ceav'l senteinc 
SNE Sitnedatemisense Bo name. 00664 eotnnene 
Bie. DOT ccce cece | cccnens ‘ 
M & 8/| 11346 Dec. 18,19 | 1... 2... | covcccee 
J & J eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeee82 | e#eeee #088 $j§ ©8888 eee 
SVEN Anoveddie dcunese] cece’ sean) seenenas 
| PEE, BS Eason 
PEA eee BEL ccoe occa’ l coceesde 
J SR eee Peas pees 
DD ncetubésmeneeeons = etna evba 1 esneuine 
NEE éceeneesecesedeon Laces. .bonn | eeenecs , 
TT vicegedeeteiend 4 sank. 6000-4 exeabees 
M&S| 60 Dec. 19,01) 65 5 51,000 
ee 100 Dec, 23,’01 | 1005g 100 27,000 
M&S! 94 Dec. 29,°01 | 94 91 72,000 
M&S! 80 Dec. 31,01} 80 80 18,000 - 
aera inet: pbin En boubeuie 
SOT POM DAR | coce cece | cvcdcces 
F&A| 65% Dec, 31,01 6214 | 5,434,000 
_ 2” * PeeeeeRe ree see | eaeeebae 
J & J} 88 Dec. 31,01} 88 8534 | 160,000 
A&O 9076 Apr. 30,701 jens. send 4 beeen 
Jad SET, s460 e¢00. 1 «oceoene 
A&O 10034 Juels — sued) eee. | ecenenns 
F&A 28,’ 112 ~—s:1110 21,000 
A&O 18 Ae.25'19" ci. tenn - sendmnee 
x3 &3\/105 Dee. 27,°01'105 105 1,000 
Si BOt GEE onses ecee | connnece 
F&A! 58 Dec. 31,01; 58 54 73,000 
errr 74% Dec. 31, 01 83g #6 249, 000 
DO Bl esascncsee nent oene | eeemede 
M& N/| 112% Dec. 17, +01 | 113 112% 10,000 
F&Al101 Sept.30.01} 2... 2.0. | ceceseee 
JI&I\ : Se GE hase. cces | éneosess 
M & N| 10644 Feb. 14,°01| .... 2... | cccceeee 
F &A/106 Dec. 31,01 | 106 104 259,000 
A & eeeeeeeeneaeee . eee eee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





eran . — Coal & Ir. 


ode ae 
Pleasant Valiey “Goal Ist g. s.f.58,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co. pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 


Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 
Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s...1917 

Cah. ‘Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6's. 1922 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s...1910 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5’s.1919 


GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo. ye shes 1945 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 





19238 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 


Equitable Gas Light - ene #s 
Ist zon, g. 5's... . 1982 | 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 | 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. iste. 5’s.1915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | 
— Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. .1937 
“* rchase money 6’s....1997 
; Edison 1.111.BkIn Ist con.g. 4s. 1939 | 


—-— 
— 3 
Se 

~} 
se * 


38 
22333 


en 
& & kk BP Be BP kp ee 


1 Poe O 


ow 
=3 
Ss 


- 
* 


- 


SEEE 
SEbes 


= 


BB BEES 
S2 2855 


- 


€ gersee 
$2333 3 
“Hp payne 


wt 
2 


4,275,000 


Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 | | 10,000,000 


* small bonds | 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g, 5’s.. omen 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g¢5’s.1948 | 
» registered 
» purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 | 
Edison El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 | 
e Istcon.g. 5’s............ 1995 | 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P.1st.c.g.5’s1930 | 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 | 
Peop" s Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 | 
[ 2d gtd. g . 6's 1904 | 
” ine con. 
" refunding g. 5’s | 
refuding registered... 

Chie. Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. B's, 1937 | 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5 ~ 1936 
Eq.Gas& Fuel, Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s,1905 
| Mutual FaelGasCo. Istgtd.g. 5s. 1947 

» registered.. ... 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s. 1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'de. -_ 1950 
Western Gas Co, col. tr.g. 5’s....19: 








BONDS. 


| 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co, | 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 


Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397. | f 


" registered 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gsfd 5's, 1926 | | 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g. 5's, 1918 | 


registered 
N.Y.&N.J. Tel. gen. g 5’s. "1990, 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5s.. .1988 | 
» fundg & realestate g. 416s, [1950 | 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 | 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 | 


20, 
4,312,000 
2,156,000 


—y 
gue 


5,274,000 


it 11,500,000 


389,000 
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- - 


o— 

woe 

ns 
o 
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FC) 
pame 
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2D we? 
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Ss 


5 5 Ee 
52: = 
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see 


S25 
eee 
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Int’t 


paid. 


S2a0e 


CH te Oy 


& BB & & 
ra asad 


= 


—SaOorse 3) 


eee ee 


Peo eee oe 
@ 


i 2 2 ee 2 


RP BP BB op op Bp & & & 
, 26Ounnooz — 


SRESCRERY OO* 
GP GP Be Be eek Be ee 
SH AAGMAAAG oye 


Punroo » 


Last SALE. 


DECEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 





105144 Oct. 10,98 
May 4,797 
105 Oct. 24,19” 











108 Dec. 27,’01 
(112 Dee. 26, "01 
105 Feb. 10,19" 
102% Dec. 30,701 
a2 Jan. 15,19” 


8034 Feb. 20,01 
117 Dec. 31,’01 
104% Jan. 28,’98 

95 Dec. 24,’01 
105 Oct. 21,°99 


118% Oct. 9,’01 


Oct. 2,701 
10794 Dec. 17, 19” 





124% Dec. 4,’01 
974 Nov.20, 01 
ht Dec. 26, *Ol 
97% Nov. 1.°95 


112% Dec. 31,01 


97 Dec. 31,01 
a Dec. 20,’01 


21% Apr. 26, *01 
04 Dec. 31,01 


107 July 13,19” 
| 102% Nov. 14,01 
120 Dee. 31, "Ol 


(108 Dee. 18,” 01 | 
10534 Nov.27,°01 | 


100% May 29,’01 
100% Oct. 3,19” 


| 11844 Oct. 4.701 
11444 Dec. 18,°01 
108 Dee. 31,701 








/106 Dec. 16. ed 
| ii0ig Nov.27,°0i | 


(105 Dee. 28,01 | 





109 Oct. 7,799 
114 Nov.27 "09 


lll J une28,’01 | 


“11446 11456 
10844 10734 























BOND SALES. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



































—m, 
NAME Principat Int’st YEAR 1901.) DECEMBER SALES. 
Due. | Amount. | Paid | 
? * |High. Low.| High. Low.| Total. 
United States con. 2’s registered.. -1980 } Qs | 109 105%) 108% 10834 26,000 
" con, 2’s COUPON............ 1930 | 445.940.7750 QJ | 109% 10544 109% 109% 1,000 
” con. 2’s reg. small bonds. 1990 | a QJ tne eben t ese ended osesue 
, ap 2's —- small “oe QJ ee $2 lore wonnes 
* s registered........... - a ben otac deme | aeenes 
® 3’s coupon eeeeereeeesese 1908-18 97 618 wal Q F 112 10814 109 boven 197,000 
” = sm <1 ——_ reg.. Er ee eo aia’* sae -_ 
908- F 0634 
: is venta bonds coupon.1008 18 243.201 ~ saaee 114% 1162 | 1 111% 1115 23,000 
” = ns eceusneceveces 1907 | a ; J AJ&O ey oar 1,500 
eeeeeeeeeeeeee ‘ F ‘ eeereee 
| oo 192 142,049,350 } GF | 139% 1367% | 1397 13084 12,000 
P ep Sc ccccescecses t 20,220,050 } QF | 111% 111% iene . sane | commen 
TE 1904 —" QF | 113% 107% | 10744 107% 5,000 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 F&A | li 125 cove coco] cevces 
ST MT cccoccéecesonssosdee ST PAT ccaks. ceee Eh sees Geen Seence 
ee _ _«_ RRL | 8, SeeenainG vette Epos 
| 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | 
Frankfort-on ‘the-Main, Germany, | 
bond loan 35's series1_ >’. .1901 | ( ee Denaeene ae 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. if sel | 
Tl catinetdesheniupehecesanneds STE NE? = ccnsé cote h cucé ‘scant econcs 
. 8S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5’S...........scccecece | | ceeceeeccs Yas 6 OD rere, Beers 
Regular delivery in denominations of | | 
i aia nla celal meh > £22.555,720) ...... | cae wae eeensieee Ee eaondel 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20...... |! .......... Deel a an gael euians saute Ec hieiaiee 
Large bonds denominations of £500 and 
ERR EIIE ERR eE D pwenkonnen 1 -eeeuta rem: aa a ee 























BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Batchelder.—Carlos Batchelder, President of the Conway (Mass.) National Bank, died 
December 21. He was born at Conway in 1829. He had served in the State Legislature and 
had held a number of local offices. Since 1883, he had been President of the bank and was also 
connected with several other successful business enterprises. 

Carmany.—Allen H. Carmany, aged sixty-four years, President of the Myerstown (Pa.) 
National Bank, died December 20. 

Dickinson.—W. F. Dickinson, President of the Bank of Redwood Falls, Minn., died De- 
cember 22. 

Evans.—Dr. I. Newton Evans, President of the Hatboro (Pa.) National Bank, died Decem- 
ber 3, aged seventy-four years. He was a member of Congress for three terms. 

Foulkrod.—John J. Foulkrod, President of the Manayunk National Bank, Philadelphia, 
died December 21, aged fifty-two years. He had long been connected with banking in 
Philadelphia, and was for twenty-six years Cashier of the Manayunk National Bank, becom- 
ing President in 1897. 

Frick.—Jacob Frick, a well-known Ohio banker, died November 17. He was President of 
the Wayne County National Bank, of Wooster, having held that office since 1880. He was 
born in Westmoreland county, Pa., in 1834. Since 1859 he had resided at Wooster, Ohio, where 
he was for many years engaged in the grain, wool and milling business. In 1899 he was elected 
vice-president of the American Bankers’ Association for the State of Ohio. His support of 
benevolent enterprises was generous, and several years ago he erected a fine soldiers’ monu- 
ment and presented it to his city. 

Gilfillan.—Hon. Calvin W. Gilfillan, President of the Lamberton National Bank, Frank- 
lin, Pa., died December 2, aged sixty-nine years. He was admitted to the bar in 1859, and 
subsequently held several important local offices, and in 1873 he became President of the 
Lamberton Savings Bank, which was merged into the Lamberton National Bank in 1900. Mr. 
Gilfillan was elected to Congress in 1868, and was a member of the Electoral College in 1880. 
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Haines.—Granville 8S. Haines, President of the First National Bank, Westminster, Md., 
died December 9 in his seventy-ninth year. He became a director of the bank at its organi- 
zation in 1864, was made Vice-President in 1865, and President in 1872. 

Haldy.—Walter A. Haldy, Cashier of the Lancaster County National Bank, Lancaster, 
Pa., died December 1. He was born at Lancaster fifty-one years ago. 

Hardin.—Daniel Hardin, President of the Commercial National Bank, Saginaw, Mich., 
died December 11. For many years he was connected with the lumber manufacturing inter- 
ests at Saginaw, and about twenty years ago became President of the Citizens’ National Banx, 
withdrawing from this position to found the Commercial National Bank, of which he became 
President. 

Humason.—Wm. J. Humason, Assistant Secretary of the Erie County Savings Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y., died December 16, aged fifty-nine. He had been connected with the bank for 
nearly thirty years. 

Madill.—Judge George A. Madill, President of the Union Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo , died 
December 11. He was born in Bradford county, Pa., June 9, 1838, and was educated at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and at the Albany Law School, and practiced law at Owego, N. Y., until 1865, 
when he went to St, Louis. Here he practiced law successfully, and was elected a circuit 
judge in 1870. In 1893 he retired from the bench and became President of the Union Trust 
Company. Judge Madill was a man of distinguished ability, and was highly regarded in legal 
and financial circles. 

McKeown.—James A. McKeown, Assistant Cashier of the National Bank of Claysville, 
Pa., died December 3, aged fifty years. 

McSparran.—Wm. McSparran, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Delta, Pa., 
died December 15 in his eighty-second year. . 

Mills.—Hiram P. Mills, President of the Genesee River National Bank, Mount Morris, N. 
Y., and one of the oldest bank Presidents in the United States, died January 6, aged ninety- 
six years. He had beei. President of the bank since its establishment in 1853, and had resided 
at Mount Morris since 1836. 

Millis.—John F. Mills, Sr., President of the Portchester (N. Y.) Savings Bank, died De- 
cember 5. 

Sealy.—Geo. Sealy, senior member of the banking firm of Hutchings, Sealy & Co., and 
President of the Texas Guaranty and Trust Co., Galveston, Texas., died December 14 while 
en route to New York city. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1835. He went to Galveston in 
1857 where he secured employment with the banking firm of Ball, Hutchings & Co., in which 
he soon became a stockholder. He was a man of considerable wealth at the time of his death 

and had been very energetic in his efforts to aid in rebuilding the city of Galveston since its 
recent destruction by flood and storm. 

Slocum.—Wm. H. Slocum, for forty years President of the East River Savings Institu- 
tion, New York city, did November 23. He was born at South Portsmouth, R. I., November 
15, 1819, his ancestors being among the New England pioneers of 1637. Early in life Mr. Slo- 
cum came to New York, where he was successful in mercantile pursuits, and in 1862 was 
elected President of the East River Savings Institution, holding this position continuously 
to the time of his death. 


Spencer.—Frederick A. Spencer, Vice-President of the Dime Savings Bank, Waterbury, 
Conn., died December 8. He had seen considerable military service, and was a member of 
numerous benevolent organizations. 

Swain.—Geo. B. Swain, State Treasurer of New Jersey, and Vice-President of the German 
National Bank, Newark, died December 

Tracy.—Daniel D. Tracy, President of the Second National Bank, Erie, Pa., died Decem- 
ber 9, aged sixty-four years. 

Valentine.—John J. Valentine, President of Wells, Fargo & Co’s Bank, San Francisco and 
New York, died at his home in East Oakland, Cal., December 21. He was born at Bowling 
Green, Ky., in 1840, and in early life became identified with the express business. In 1861 he 
went to California and entered the employ of Messrs. Wells, Fargo & Co. He became Cash- 
ier for the company at San Franciso in 1867, later being promoted to positions in connection 
with the company’s service on the Pacific Coast and in New York. In 1882 he was elected 
} i Quem and two years later was made general manager. In 1892 he was ejected Presi- 

ent. 

Wattenberg.— Leopold Wattenberg, President of the Bank of Washington, Mo., died De- 
cember 24. He was born in Germany in 1830 and came to the United States in 1849. In 1861 he 
settled at Washington, Mo., and became President of the bank on its establishment in 1880. 

Wheeler.—D. P. Wheeler, Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank, Akron, Ohio, was found 
dead in frontof the bank vault December 25. He had been killed ~~ an electric shock due to 
handling the socket of an incandescent lamp and opening the vault door at the same time, 
thus forming an electric current which killed him. 

Yorks,—S. A. Yorks, for the last ten years Cashier of the First National Bank, Danville, 
Pa., died December 4. 








































































